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thern Ports, 


The great and rapidly developing markets of Latin 
America present ever-widening opportunities for the 
American exporter and importer. This carrier offers 
you direct, fast, and dependable service between the 
Ohio River and the Gulf. Get full information from 
our nearest representative. 


THE ROAD OF 
SERVICE ) E. L. MOUNTFORT 
AVY Freight Traffic Manager 


25¢ Per Copy 
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From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports ' 
To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 

U. K. and Continental Ports EDITORIA 

INTERST/ 

Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE aliateis 

New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to peo 

rtz, 

Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, “etc . 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. i we 

Armour 

Direct Service Baltimore to Honolulu without transshipment. a... 

For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to General Offices, or to south 
; ie 

NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Beacon 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, u's. < 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. found 
E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). —— 
Woodse 
sub. ] 

Barth, 
The National Freight Co., I | 
e National Freight Uo., inc. a 

; et al. 
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Chandi 
7 : asting 
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National Will Operate Through Fast Daily Consolidated Cars Lake C 
ne Sr 
From and To Sen 

Albany 
20662; 


CINCINNATI, OHIO} © 


(As Per Following Schedule) 


P 
Cincinnati to New York Cincinnati to Denver eran 
New York to Cincinnati Cincinnati to Wichita WESTERD 
Newark to Cincinnati Cincinnati to Los Angeles os 
Cincinnati to Newark Cincinnati to Oakland IPPING 
Cincinnati to Chicago Cincinnati to Portland LOSS ANI 
Chicago to Cincinnati Cincinnati to San Francisco Misc 
Cincinnati to Minneapolis and St. Paul Cincinnati to Seattle ELLs 
Cincinnati to Milwaukee Cincinnati to Spokane AN ARMY 
Cincinnati to Kansas City Cincinnati to Tacoma POLITICA 

All outbound and inbound freight will be handled from mstencdlh 

OCEAN s| 

. , AVIATION 

NATIONAL FREIGHT TERMINAL, Court Street and Gilbert Avenue & .)*""" 
PERSONA 


(Cincinnati’s Newest and Finest Terminal—Ideally Located) 
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You can file 14 feet of Tariffs vertically in 
natural reading position at your finger 
tips in the Automatic expanding and 
compressing Tariff Desk. A letter-size 
drawer and a convenient card or storage 
drawer may be substituted for two Tariff 
drawers where the larger capacity is not 
needed for Tariffs. 

This unusual desk conserves time and 
labor by holding every Tariff instantly 
available. When a drawer is expanded 
the entire face of any Tariff is visible. 
When the drawer is closed Tariffs are 
held safely under constant compression. 


Automatic Tariff Files 


On less than two square feet of floor 
space Automatic Tariff Files hold 14 feet 
of solid Tariffs safely under compression 
and upright in natural reading position. 
The drawers expand permitting the user 
to read the entire front of any Tariff 
without removing it from thi file. 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


General Sales Office 


1322 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. - Chicago, Illinois 


Factory: Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Attach to your letterhead and mail 





THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


Tariff Desks. 


TW-10-26 Gray 
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Room 1322 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send complete information about your Tariff Files and 
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a every line of endeavor, sooner 


















or later, there emanates a natural leader. A leader in the true sense, 
which others follow and whose standards ef practise are of such 
quality as to form a basis with which to compare other values 


Such leadership and prestige is not gained by mere accident, but is 
the result of sincere service rendered to patrons in an intelligent, 
economical manner. 


Today the Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Allied Inland Ware: 
houses enjoy the position of leadership in their chosen field 


They offer you unequaled facilities for the shipment, storage and 
distribution of merchandise. 





ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. W. J. BISHOP, Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 
J. A. MOORE, Manager Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
Norfolk, Va. 1646 Transportation Building, Chicago 


HAINo/ TIDEWATER TERMINALS: 
ae INWAMD WAREHOUSES _— i, 


HARVEY C. MILLER President _ 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary&Treasurer / 


came » COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA,- 
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Wu you are shipping to or 
from the great Northwest or Western 
Canada, remember that the Soo Line 
will save you time. Routed directly 
through the heart of the great North- 



















an west, the Soo Line enjoys the enviable 
ait position of being able to serve you 
las with speed and dispatch on the short- 
est possible notice. In addition, the 
— Soo Line’s system of freight handling 
pent guarantees arrival in perfect condi- 
tion. The utmost in speed and safety 
are: is Soo Line’s standard.. 
eld, 
and 


— | ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT CARE OF S80O LINE 


fe 6 To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ 
EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. This document must be delivered to rail- 
road agent at initial point with the shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 
¥ .. EDMONTON’ SASKATCHEWAN Jon Kt UR 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ‘%.\Wetaskiwing ; ; RY te 
Me ieen® Bs 









CIE San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market St. 

$ Jrpauele —_ Putnth, ian wt at Superioe, = Sez York, N. Y., 1550 Woolworth - Som, Se 1112 Merchants MNa- 
ers le ana’ : ° * 

; Bldg. ve Omaha, Neb., 725-26 W. 0. W. Bldg. Sault Ste, Marie, Mich 


° ch. 
alls, Wis. Kansas City, Mo., 723 Walnut St. Passaic, N. J., 250 Bloomfield Ave. Seattle, Wash., 5564 Stuart Bldg. 
09 Traction Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 530 Van Nuys Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., Room 914 Fidelity- Spokane, Wash., 1015 Old Nat'l Bank 
0., 915 Union Trust Bldg. Memphis, Tenn., Porter Bldg: Phila, Trust a 3 Bldg. 
Det Tex. 712 8. W. Life Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., 68 East Wisconsin Pittsburgh, Pa., 2041 Oliver Bldg. Superior, Wis. 
Bank Mich., 2243 First National Ave. Portland Me,, 1012 Chapman Bldg. Tacoma, Wash., 1118 Pacific Ave. 
Bl Minneapolis Minn., Soo Line Bldg., Portland, Ore., 148-A Broadway aukesha 





Grand Rapids, Mich. : 3 is, Mo. Rail Exch. Winnipeg, Man., 603-604 Lombard 
Rapids . Big 1001 Grand ng Marquette Ave. St. 8, 0., 2050 way Exc Big’ 
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Type KT a-c. motor and 
automatic compensator 
for pumps and fans. 
nual compensators 
may also be supplied 


sorcnewe son = a 














Type FTR “500 

Series” a-c. motor and 

resistor starter for con- 
veyor service 


cle ol 


HE economies of electrification are 

nowhere so marked as in the han. 
dling of materials. Here the flexibility, 
reliability, safety, and low maintenance 
costs of motors and controllers result in 
an amazing growth in the horsepower 
installed. 
















G-E engineers pioneered many of 
the applications to material han. 
dling. They are well qualified to 


Type CO d-c. motor for 
crane, car-dumper, shovel, 
and coal- and ore-bridge 
applications 


pape! ey TBS 


"ie 






Type MDS d-c. motor for 
useoncrane,shovels, 
and coal and ore bridges 


GENERAL 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, 
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mbination trolley, 
and storage- -battery 


; jocomotive 





co 
Dtor for elas jon 


Ad tractor jp 









Type CD d-c. motor and) 
starting rheostat for cone 
veyor, elevator, stacker, 
car-dumper, and similar 
‘service. Drum controllers ™ 


may also be furnished d 
mk 


| Efficienc 


n are advise you concerning your problems: 
= Whether your machine is a stacker ora 
on car dumper; whether you handle a few 
it in small packages or haul huge tonnages 
oeene of coal and ore; whether direct or alter- 

nating current is available—General 

Electric, with its unexcelled facilities 
ry of for research, construction, design, and 
service, is prepared to meet your every 
da to 


requirement. 






Type FTR “900 Series” 
a-c. motor and across- 
the-line switch for con- 
veyor service 






Type MTC a-c. motor 
and drum _ controller 
for crane, hoist, and 
car-dumper service 
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reach 15 million a 
people from /Kan- 
sas City at less 
transportation 
cost than from any 


other metropolis 
BY RA. 














BY WATER 
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et semen COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF “COMMERCE 


KANS AS C Th sitll 


MISSOURI 


ee 
and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as a 
surance of my interest, without obligation, 
course. 


+ 


Kansas City has 212 existing manufacturing opportuni- | 
ties—commodities bought in large volume which can be 
made profitably here yet which now are bought in other j 
markets. “The Book of Kansas City Opportunities” tells ff 
a fact story and will be sent without obligation. Kindly 
use the coupon 


Name ———— 


B AD lew see 






Address itn 
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LMS 


has 350 warehouses in Great Britain 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of Great Britain 
“THE BEST WAY” 
























EXPORTERS 


“Your own” Warehouse in England 


No matter what your exports may be—in what 
market you are operating—there is one of the 
350 LMS warehouses in the heart of that market. 
“Your own warehouse”—as advantageously situ- 
ated as though you had selected the site yourself. 


All rail connected—trucking and transfer charges 
are eliminated while LMS warehousing charges 
are as low as any in the country. 


Traffic Managers and Freight Forwarders should 
investigate at once the many advantages of using 
the LMS chain of warehouses. Address any LMS 


\ 


















as a 


= Freight Office in America. 
LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. 
y i i (Jas. P. Robertson, Inc.), (Dyson Shipping Co., Inc.), (Oregon Forwarding Co.,Inc.), 
: 333 N. Michigan Ave., 311 California St., 912—Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Oregon. 
- LMS Ry of G.B. LMS Ry. of G. B. 
(Irving H. Heller) (G. E. Baughman & Co.), 
= 1204 Pierce Bldg., Seaboard Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Norfolk, Virginia. 
' Storage in every industrial ” 
area London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B., 
Z Ten million feet of floor Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America, 
space 1 Broadway, New York City. 
| Economical and convenient 
storage LMS 
RAILWAY 
: Great Britain 
— : = - 
zi, 
RCE 22, 
= 8 lp 
vs Beet CL lll COS NU gm CON", 
o 9 , BOHEE. 
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Cars to and from Eastern and 
Southern connectionsare handled 
through Proviso Yard via Belt 
Lines under their own power. 


10. Gantry Crane 
. Office Building 
. Record Building 


- Transfer House 

. East Classification Yard 

. Roundhouse and Coaling 
Station 

East Makeup Yard 

Bellewood Passenger Station 

. Connection to Belt Lines 

. East Receiving Yard 

. East Repair Yard 

Proviso Passenger Station 


necting with 


. North Receiving Ya: 
. North Makeup Gard 
7. North Repair Yard 


CRIME on 


- Concrete Driveway con- 
+» eD- 
abling trucks to receive and 
deliver direct to platform 

. North Classification Yard 


Proviso Yards~= Chicago 


This $16,000,000 project for the handling 
of through traffic with the utmost effi- 
ciency has provided for the tremendous 
growth of Chicago and its improvements 
as a transportation center and railroad 
terminal. 


The immensity of the improvement can 
be perhaps better visualized by the fol- 
lowing facts: 
Total Area - - - = 1,250 acres 
Track Capacity - - - 26,000 cars 
Through Cars, per day 15,000 cars 


The Proviso Transfer House for less than 
carload freight: 
Area under one roof = = 21 acres 
Length - - - = = 1,420 feet 
Width - - - - = = 720 feet 
Merchandise Cars 


Daily Capacity = - - 700 cars 


A passenger station has also been built 


adjacent to the office building at Proviso 
for the convenience of patrons. 


A modern Icing Plant for perishable 
freight. Modern buildings and equip- 
ment of all kinds to facilitate and expe- 
dite operations. 


The Proviso Yard is particularly well situ- 
ated to serve the East, West, North and 
South as departing and arriving trains 
over the Chicago & North Western Rail- 


_way move directly to destinations with- 


out necessity of passing through the city 
of Chicago. 


In addition, the following Belt Lines de- 
liver and receive freight at Proviso Yard 
under their own power, insuring contin- 
uous movement and expeditious han- 
dling of all traffic: Indiana Harbor Belt 
R. R., Belt Ry. Company of Chicago, 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal R.R. 
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The Chicago &y 
Western Railway ha 
pleted vast improve 
to facilitate the hay 
of freight and the, 
ment of passenger | 
These improvemen 
only provide for they 
of today but anticipy 
growing requireme 
the future. 





The New Hump Yard 
at Proviso 

An electrically operated hump and¢ 
cation yard installed at a cost of 
mately $750,000 and having the large 
capacity of any yard of its kind in tit 
is provided for shippers by the Chie 
North Western Railway at Proviso. 
It eliminates the old method of flats 
ing and substitutesa process that distt 
and classifies the cars:in single ope™ 
59 different tracks in the hump?! 
track capacity is 3,200 cars. 
By means of the new hump yard, in 
trains can be pushed over the hu 
cars cut off and classified into 0" 
and started on their way with 2™ 
time in operation and an increa* 
number of cars that can be handleo® 
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New Giant Class «‘H°? Locomotives 


emammoth locomotives are nearly twice as mas- 
as any now in service. They are capable of a speed 
shty-five miles an hour, and with a pulling power 
reent greater than the present locomotives, can 
amile long freight train. They are equipped with 
matic train control. Their immense and flexible 
pr insures smooth starting and easier handling of 
s, insuring exceptional comfort to the passenger 
faster handling of freight. 


photograph reproduced above splendidly illustrates an 
sting comparison of the style of locomotives used during 
ransportation era of 1861-1929. The ‘‘Pioneer’’—first 
hotive to run out of Chicago, the giant Class ‘‘E’’—the 
Giant Class ‘“‘H’’—Zeppelin of the Rails. 


WwW WwW 
Industrial Sites 


ritory reached by over ten thousand miles of Chicago 
th Western Railway within Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 
owa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
yoming now produces a notable quantity of the manu- 
red commodities reaching markets in all directions. 


natural resources of these states comprising great water 
’, coal, iron, lead, zine, clay, shale, stone and other 
al deposits, and large tracts of timber lands ‘supplying 
products, are of continued value and further adaptation 
growth of industry here. 


ifacturers and jobbers desiring information regarding 
ble properties, both vacant land and buildings having 
sservice, will be furnished with particulars of this kind 
request. Attention will also be given to arranging for such 
‘r information in this regard as may be required. 


q H. W. BEYERS 
Vice President—Traffic 


S. F. MILLER 
Freight Traf. Manager 


The Traffic World 


is dcomorrow—Today! 


A. R. GOULD 
Asst. Frt. Traf. Manager 


New Stock Yards at West Chicago 


Tocare for Eastbound stock shipments from dealers in Western 
and Northwestern states. 


A new stock yards, located at West Chicago, representing an 
investment of a quarter of a million dollars in land and an 
equal amount in construction costs is in daily operation. It 
will replace the present yards located at La Fox, Illinois, and 
will eliminate the necessity of unloading cattle and hogs at 
Clinton, Iowa, for feeding purposes. 


The new yards will speed the arrival of Western stock at the 
Union Stock Yards in Chicago or the transfer to Eastern points 
over the belt lines by almost a day. There are 15 covered 
unloading chutes in one building, leading to 16 hog pens and 
16 cattle pens. The chutes are so constructed that both decks 
of a double-decked stock car can be unloaded or reloaded at the 
same time. Sixty cars can be unloaded in one hour, or at the 
rate of one-a-minute. Four barns, 400 feet long and 126 feet 
wide, capable of handling 40,000 sheep are being constructed 
and one is now in service. 


. a A 


More and Faster Passenger Trains 


The Chicago and North Western furnishes the widest range of 
service ever offered with a frequency and convenience that has 
never before been equaled, with a great fleet of splendid trains 
led by the 


Two Finest Trains in the World 


THE CORN KING LIMITED 
~ and 


THE NORTH WESTERN LIMITED 


Eighteen daily trains between Chicago and Omaha. 


Six daily trains between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Travel and ship via Chicago & North Western Ry. 


R. O. SMALL 
Gen’! Freight Agent—Traffic 


D. H. HOOPS 
Asst. Frt. Traf. Manager 


> Vihicago & North Western Ry. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING IN THE BEST OF THE WEST 
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View of Freight House in Royal Oak, Mich. 


SMALL CITY SERVICE IS GOOD, TOO 


Electric freight lines render high class service in both small and large cities. Their 
managements realize that shippers are interested in having their goods arrive in A-1 order 
everywhere. 

Above is a sample of a freight house in a small city—Royal Oak, Mich. You will 
notice that it is well built of brick, has a rain-proof roof and is generally well constructed. 
Shipments passing through it will be kept dry and handled expeditiously. 

This station is not an exception on electric freight lines. It is representative of the kind 
of facilities electric freight roads have throughout the Central Western territory. Write L. E. 
Earlywine, Secretary, Central Electric Traffic Association, Indianapolis, Ind., about the service. 


Then you will surely ship by electric. 
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ACME UNIT-LOAD 


(PATENTED) 


1,000 Carloads of Freight 
Go Forward Daily Braced 
with ACME UNIT-LOAD 


kK OR more than three years this outstand- 
ingly-better bracing material has been meet- 
ing the problems of shippers of practically 


every type of load—and saving them hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars! 


Convincing proof that you, too, can econo- 
mize by the use of this improved method 
will be found in “THE STORY OF ACME 
UNIT-LOAD,” a condensed illustrated book- 


let easy to read. 


Read, in “The Story of Acme 
Unit-Load,” why this modern 
bracing material and plan is 
used by such leaders as Coca 
Cola, Bendix Brake, Chevrolet, 
Buick, The Texas Company, 
Kohler of Kohler, American 
Sheet and Tin Plate, and many 
others. Write today. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2840 ARCHER AVENUE CHICAGO 
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Eight-ton Units of Sheet Steel 


Carload of Automobile Motors 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 


tiers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 


law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





HELP FOR THE COMMISSION 

HAT the Interstate Commerce Commission needs help 

to enable it to cope with the increasing mass of work 
confronting it admits no question. Many and various are 
the devices suggested for meeting the situation, some of 
them emanating from the Commission itself and some from 
outsiders desirous of being of service. Some may be good 
and some may be bad—not all of them can be applied. It 
is not our purpose here to deal with any of them specifically 
but to point out a few fundamentals that ought to have 
consideration. 

In the first place, far too many cases get to the Com- 
mission, The Commission cannot help this—it can only 
(eal, as best it may, with cases as they are presented. It 
seems to us that it is up to shippers and carriers to adopt 
some better means of threshing out rate questions before 
they are taken to the Commission. Many of them would 
never be taken there if there were adequate means of con- 
sidering them across the table with a view to avoiding 
litigation. Plans for accomplishing this have been suggested 
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at various times. They ought to have real consideration. 
No one can compel such an arrangement, but representatives 
of shippers and carriers—and they are the ones who appre- 
ciate the burden the Commission is carrying and who suffer 
on account of it—ought to endeavor to meet the situation 
as far as possible by some cooperative effort. It is not at 
all impossible, but it will never be accomplished if those 
who talk about it merely point out the difficulties. Such 
an arrangement can only come about as the result of con- 
viction that it ought to be made. We are hopeful that 
influential persons and organizations on both sides will do 
what they can to direct thought into this channel. 


In the second place, there is much that the Commission 
itself can do without, we believe, asking for anybody’s 
consent or approval or for remedial legislation. It might, 
for instance, do something more than it has done toward 
informal disposition of cases instead of allowing them to 
go to hearing and argument. We do not mean to convey 
the impression that it has done nothing along this line, for 
it has done much; but perhaps it might do more. 


The Commission asks legislative authority to decide 
cases through an individual commissioner or through ex- 
aminers, thus avoiding the necessity of so many of the 
commissioners having to give attention to every case. If 
it needs that authority, or even thinks it needs it, it should, 
by all means, have it, but we do not believe it is absolutely 
necessary. The Commission now, no doubt, sometimes 
decides cases on the basis of what an examiner or an 
individual commissioner tells it, without going into the 
details of the evidence itself, as a body. It could do more 
of this, perhaps. It is the business and efficient method to 
pursue. All executives do it and must do it in order to 
dispose of affairs. If the point be raised that the Commis- 
sion is governed by law, we reply that it, doubtless, already 
does business sometimes in the manner we suggest and that 
it could do more of it in that manner without anybody being 
the wiser and without injuring anyone. After all, what is 
the difference in results or principle between every member 
of the Commission or three members hearing or reading all 
the evidence -in a certain case, and its considering merely 
the report of an examiner in whose judgment and integrity 
it has confidence, who has considered and digested all the 
evidence? The Commission would accept the responsibility 
of the decision and, as a matter of fact, it would be as 
likely to be right under the process we suggest as under 
the process dictated by meticulous regard for the letter of 
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the procedure as laid down in the statute. At any rate, it 
appears to us that this is what will have to be done, as a 
ractical matter, if the Commission is to dispose of its 
work. The way to do things is to do them. 

More important than this, however, in our opinion, 
viewing the matter as a thing with which the Commission 
itself can deal, to a certain extent, is the volume of evidence 
that the Commission permits to pile up in every case where 
it is offered. The Commission apparently has an exagger- 
ated idea of what constitutes a full and fair hearing. What 
the Commission or anybody else striving to arrive at a just 
| decision desires is the facts. It can get the facts without 
holding hearings all over the country and permitting every 
Tom, Dick and Harry to bring in evidence and exhibits by 
the armload, much of it irrelevant and impertinent, much 
of it valueless, and much of it repetition. It is a physically 
impossible task for every member of the Commission to 
read—much less consider—all this evidence and have any 
time left for sleeping, eating, or even for the contemplation 
of the wider aspects of regulation. It should use drastic 
means to cut the record, thus saving time for itself and its 
examiners and for the shipping and railroad public. 

Of course, if more be left to the examiners than is now 
delegated to them, it must be seen to that these examiners 
are of the proper sort. That follows as a matter of course. 
They must be capable and forceful as well as honest men. 
Perhaps the Commission needs more money to employ more 
of this kind of men. If it does, it should have it. 

There is one thing, however, that, in considering 
fundamentals, goes deeper into the solution of the problem 
than anything else we have mentioned. That is the neces- 
sity for having the right kind of men on the Commission 
itself. In order to deal properly and expeditiously with 
cases before it—especially if the short-cut means we have 
been suggesting are adopted—the Commission must be 
composed of capable men, with executive ability and sound 
knowledge of the kind of matters that come before them. 
We have, of course, never sat in a Commission conference, 
but we can well imagine the hampering influence of two 
or three new members who know nothing of the subject 
under consideration—not even the language talked in refer- 
ting to it—and, perhaps, two or three others who have not 
the kind of ability necessary to deal promptly and intelli- 
gently with such questions, even if they have some under- 
standing of them. Before this problem can be worked out 
satisfactorily it must come to pass that the Commission be 
composed of the right kind of men instead of containing 
always a few men—however efficient they may later come 
to bk—who are appointed to please some senator or some 
community or some class of citizens. To that end also 
those who are in position to direct public sentiment ought 
to work, 

















INLAND WATERWAYS 
RESIDENT HOOVER this week, as told elsewhere, 
again set forth his ideas with respect to development 
of inland waterways and government transportation opera- 
tions thereon. There is little new in his most recent speech. 
It only serves to show that he has not been converted to 
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the sound and sane view of this question. He does, indeed, 
say that government operation of barge lines must be con- 
tinued only through the “pioneering” stages, but this defense 
of the government policy of engaging in the transportation 
business on the rivers has long since ceased to be con- 
vincing. No one doubts that the policy is becoming perma- 
nent, if its supporters continue to have their way. The 
“experiment” on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers has 
continued long enough and more to serve as a demonstra- 
tion of what can or cannot be done, and the plans for exten- 
sions of the service are far too extensive to be considered 
merely as part of a demonstration. If that is what they 
really are meant to be, then those behind them are indulging 
in an unjustifiable waste. Indeed, if some one representing 
private capital now made a bona fide offer for the govern- 
ment barge lines, we doubt if they would be sold, and we 
doubt whether they could be sold, on account of the Den- 
nison act requiring their extension. 

President Hoover again drags in George Washington 
as a far-sighted supporter of inland waterway development 
as a means of transportation. We had thought that the 
ridiculousness of this illustration had long since been demon- 
strated and that the fact that Washington, in his day, advo- 
cated waterway development by no means indicates what 
he would do now, if he were alive. The example has just 
about the same force that an argument made in early days 
in favor of kerosene as a means of lighting would have, 
applied to present-day conditions. 


It is worthy of note in this connection that the rail- 
roads have at last really begun to fight for their rights— 
which happen to be the public interest—in this connection. 
We have long criticised them for being too complacent and 
conciliatory in the face of unfair competition from a govern- 
ment-subsidized agency. But the outspokenness of Mr. 
Aishton, president of the American Railway Association, 
and J. M. Fitzgerald, assistant to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on public relations of the eastern railroads, at the 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America last week, 
coupled with such utterances as that of President Downs, 
of the Illinois Central, at a Chicago Association of Com- 
meree luncheon recently, admit of no question that the 
railroads are trying to present this problem to the public 
as it should be presented. We do not know whether this is 
the result of a definite policy or is merely a natural and 
unconscious development, and it does not matter. The rail- 
roads in the past have feared to arouse unfriendly feeling. 
Now they seem to be risking that feeling. Their present 
course is the wise and consistent one. They cannot expect 
justice if they do not ask for it. Others might pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire, but it is not well to trust to that 
chance. No one, in the end, loses many friends by demand- 
ing his rights and, certainly, the present government policy 
is unfair toward the railroads—as it is toward the public, 
which is made to pay taxes that a comparative few may 
prosper, and toward shippers who cannot use the water- 
ways and, thus, are discriminated against in favor of those 
who can use them. It is up to the railroads to use their 


knowledge and their machinery to steer the public mind in 
the correct channel. 


Such speeches as the ones we have 
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referred to—sound in logic, good tempered in tone, but 
straight from the shoulder—have an exceedingly good effect. 


COMMISSION PROCEDURE 


At the annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League at New York, November 22 and 23, 1928, the executive 
committee appointed a special committee on “cooperative pro- 
cedure before the Interstate Commerce Commission.” The 
committee, of which R. I. Pierce is chairman, has been at 
work for substantially twelve months and has prepared a 
report to be submitted to the annual meeting of the League, 
in Chicago, November 20 and 21, 1929. 

The function of the special committee is to cooperate with 
and assist the Commission, and the carriers’ and shippers’ 
organizations, in an effort to devise methods further to sim- 
plify, shorten and make less expensive procedure upon formal 
complaints filed with the Commission, to endeavor to raise 
the ethical standard of those appearing before the Commission, 
and to carry on a constructive, educational program on the 
necessity of more fully cooperating with the Commission in 
the handling of complaints and the submission of evidence at 
hearings. 

The committee is of the opinion that, while hearings before 
the Commission cannot be governed strictly by rules of evi- 
dence observed in the courts of law, it is, nevertheless, con- 
vinced that procedure before the Commission can be improved 
and the work of the Commission expedited to the general 
advantage of all. Perhaps, it is pointed out, this can be accom- 
plished in no better way than through the joint cooperative 
efforts of the Commission and the National Industrial Traffic 
League, which represents a large body of shippers and practi- 
tioners before the Commission. 

In the last year the committee has made an investigation 
of the volume of work of the Commission’s Bureau of Formal 
Cases, Bureau of Informal Cases, and the Bureau of Traffic, on 
formal and informal cases and rate and tariff matters since 1920. 
The following statement has been compiled for the information 
of the shipping public: 
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This statement does not show the activities of the vario, 
other bureaus of the Commission; neither does it include 4) 
the functions of the Bureau of Traffic and the Bureau of j, 
formal Cases. 

In the period covered by this report, 14,638 formal cag, 
including subnumbers and investigation and suspension Dro. 
ceedings instituted, have been filed with the Commission 4;; 
11,820 formal cases disposed of. The number of Cases fijg; 
exceeds those disposed of by 2,818. From January 1, 1998 ;, 
October 1, 1929, the number of formal cases pending has beer 
reduced 287 cases, and the statement shows the formal cag; 
pending August 31 each year, and the formal cases pending at 
the end of each month, January to September, inclusive, 199 
In 1928 there were 1,499 original dockets decided of which 111 
were decided by the respective divisions, leaving 380 -decide; 
by the entire Commission. Of the 1,499 dockets decided, 9; 
dockets were re-opened for further hearings, re-consideratio, 
or re-argument. The number of dockets re-opened includes 
those that may have been re-opened by the division that hap. 
dled the original case, as well as by the Commission, and aly 
those that may have been re-opened by the Commission ¢ 
divisions without petition by the parties. 

The statement also shows the number of examiners ani 
clerks in the Bureau of Formal Cases and the number of per. 
sons employed in the Bureau of Informal Cases, and the By. 
reau of Traffic, together with the total number of persons en. 
ployed on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Committee will discuss at considerable length the 
various forms of procedure before the Commission and make 
some recommendations. 


LEWIS ON I. C. C. WORK 


Efforts made by the Commission to keep abreast of its work 
were outlined by Chairman E. I. Lewis in an address October 
15 before the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce at Indianap. 
olis, Ind. 

One suggestion made by the chairman was that resort to 
the conference method would be a great aid in simplifying the 
problem faced by the Commission. 

(Continued on page 1026) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 


To some it seemed the height of 
naivete on the part of Commissioner 
Campbell to inquire of Wallace T. Hughes 
whether the stipulation about the use of 
current carrier reports in the western class rate case might 

However, it 
was suggested that, inasmuch as the courts had always held 


' that valuation was a judicial function, the inquiry was not with- 


out cause. It was further pointed out that, if the Commission 
ysed valuations without an understanding with the railroads, 
or at least a discussion about the propriety of such use, in a 
case not initiated under section 15a, but under the Hoch-Smith 


| resolution, needless litigation might arise. 


The consent given, that valuations made to conform to the 
decision in the O’Fallon case may be used, protects whatever 


| interests the railroads may believe would be adversely affected 


by the use of valuations that have not run the judicial gauntlet. 
Therefore the consent, in the eyes of many of those who heard 
between the commissioner and Mr. Hughes, 
amounts to little, if anything. 

There could be no trouble for the Commission if, in the 
consideration of this or any other case, it used valuations made 
in accordance with the O’Fallon decision. Any valuation used 
in any case that resulted in the railroads obtaining less than 
they thought they were entitled to receive, it is conceivable, 
would be attacked in the courts on the ground that it did not 
meet the test of the law as laid down in the O’Fallon case. The 
decision of the court in that case is no more than a restate- 
ment of Smythe vs. Ames, the case in which the railroads fought 
against reproduction at present prices and shippers fought for 
it, as a big, if not controlling factor in ascertaining the final 
figure representing the value of the property devoted to public 
service. 

No one expects anything to come of the consent given by 
Mr. Hughes. As pointed out in the arguments, there is no great 
difference in the assertions of the opposing parties as to the 
percentage of return on the property of the carriers. All views 
show a return much less than 5.75 per cent, whether based on 
the book investment of the carriers or the valuations made by 
parties, based on the tentative or final valuations of the Com- 
nission brought to date by the addition thereto of sums spent 
by the railroads since the valuation date. Adoption of the 
report of the examiners would not add enough to the revenues 
of the carriers to bring the rate of return so near the statutory 
return Of 5.75 as to force the Commission to make minute 
figures lest it overstep the mark and give the railroads such 
sums as would make them resemble the obese person foreign 
cartoonists call Uncle Sam. Consideration of valuations, with 
or without consent, it is believed, could not possibly constrain 
the Commission to say the railroads were not entitled to any- 


} thing. 





Several times, while the argu- 
ments in the western class rate case 
were being made, Chairman Lewis 
nudged speakers to get on with their 
arguments so that they might arrive 
at the point or points they desired to 
make. At one time he was so obvious in the matter that those 
who recalled the fact that when he was a newspaper reporter 
he went to political conventions wondered if he was thinking 
of applying the spur used by newspaper men on long-winded 
makers of nomination speeches. 

It is the intent of every nomination maker to preserve the 
lame of his candidate as the climax for his peroration. Many 
“ man’s initiation on the stage of a state or national political 
‘onvention has been made more pungent by advice from the 
press gallery. 

; “Name the blankety blank,” is the advice he has received, 
— voce. The only trouble for more than one long-winded 
Speaker has been that there was not enough of the sotto voce 
quality about the advice. 

Ohi Joseph Benson Foraker, one time “fire alarm” governor of 

‘0 and later United States senator from that state, in 1896, 
roke @ custom of many years by naming William McKinley 
= the first paragraph of his speech. It was so unexpected that 
oa. genuine applause—not of the manufactured sort in- 
oth €d to exceed, in minutes of uproar, the ovation given some 

€f candidate. 


Memories of Chairman 
Lewis Stirring 
Him to Action 


i 
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“You seem to have heard that name before,” ‘observed 
Foraker, when quiet had been restored. That set the crowd 
going again. It was real enthusiasm which died out in five 
or six minutes. Mark A. Hanna, manager of the McKinley 
campaign, had made arrangements for the demonstration when 
Foraker reached the climax in accordance with the custom. 
His plan was carried out. There was an uproar lasting about 
35 minutes, carefully promoted. An impromptu part was fur- 
nished by a man who, dressed in a Napoleonic uniform, except 
that the long coat was blue instead of green, walked out over 
the tables of the newspaper menewhere the delegates could 
see him. And the funny part of it was that it took place on 
Waterloo day, June 18, but neither Hanna nor McKinley was 
superstitious. 





The foregoing is not a part of 
the prayer book. However, some 
time, the newly organized Commis- 
sion bar association may have to go 
to the Commission with a suggestion that it should conserve 
its time and the time of those appearing before it. The Supreme 
Court of the United States allows forty-five minutes to each side 
to present a case, except when it thinks the public interest 
demands more—as, for instance, the Hoch-Smith citrus fruit 
case re-argued this week. . 

In the early days of the republic that august court allowed 
unlimited debate among the lawyers in a case. The lawyers 
decked themselves in the male finery of the day and strutted 
before the court and the gallery, as, for instance, when Webster 
argued the Dartmouth College and other cases. But in those 
days the feeling that every state was really greater than the 
United States was still strong—so strong, indeed, that the 
Supreme Court almost had to beg for business to transact. In 
the early days the Commission was about as hard put to get 
business. 


The Supreme Court reformed its ways. The Commission 
has done a good deal of cutting down, but there is never a 
general case but that twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty minutes 
are allotted for the making of arguments that could be com- 
pressed into ten if the practitioners were required to observe 
the common law rule to compress their cases to a single issue 
and succinctly state why the issue should be decided thus 
and so. 


A reform the bar association might undertake would be the 
introduction of the newspaper form of narration in complaints, 
briefs, proposed reports, and reports as a substitute for the 
law and fiction form. The layman can see no reason why the 
Commission, in making its report in the western class rate 
case, should not start out with the declaration that herein it 
prescribed a scale half way between the one proposed by the 
examiners and the one proposed by the carriers; that it had 
decided that the whole of Illinois Territory should be in West- 
ern Trunk Line Territory; that the boundary between that 
territory and Southwestern Territory had been changed to run 
along the south line of Missouri; that fifth class had been 
made 38 per cent of first instead of 37.5 per cent of first as 
proposed by Examiners Koebel and Paulson; and that joint 
interterritorial rates, subject to western classification, had been 
decided on on the basis of the local rates to be prescribed in the 
eastern class rate case and the locals herein prescribed, less 
two per cent of each to represent the saving of terminal ex- 
penses and in recognition of the fact that a buyer in a large 
quantity usually gets a lower price per unit than the buyer 
of a smaller quantity. 


All the truck about the creation of the case, the conflict 
in views, the data submitted in support of this, that, or the 
other contention, and the reasons for the conclusions set forth 
in the initial paragraph could be trailed along in the order 
of its supposed importance. As a salaam to the law style the 
findings could be restated at the end and the order drawn in 
due and ancient form. Such a reform would not necessarily 
mean that the practice of law by the yard would have to be 
given up. Clients not willing to pay on a quality rather than 
on a quantity basis could still be allowed to pay for a lot of 
material not really throwing light on the vital parts of a case. 
The time of those whose business it is to know what it’s all 
about, however, would be saved and the quality of decisions 
would not be reduced by the determination to give reports, 
briefs and complaints those boyish figures for which the cos- 
metic sex strives. 


From Long Arguments, 
Good Lord Deliver Us 





A man sitting on the side lines of the 
political game going on under the dome of 
the capitol is justified in wondering whether 
politicians ever forget or ever learn anything. 
If the Bourbons of France, if not of that breed 
in Austria and Spain, were politicians, the 
assertion that they never learned and never forgot anything 
is understandable. The lobby investigators have learned that 


Politicians 
Out-Bourbon 
the Bourbons 
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Senator Bingham, of Connecticut, put on the Senate pay roll 
an employe of an association of Connecticut manufacturers. 
Thereby he could report the tariff facts to the manufacturers. 
The senator explained that he hired the man to help him in 
his tariff work. 

The thing has created an outcry. The fact that such things 
could be done by senators shocks good people. The youth on 
the staff of a newspaper thrills with horror when he first learns 
that a judge who has decided a case depends on the lawyer 
of the winning party to write a proper journal entry and decree. 
Just recently Judge Bourqyin observed that he thought Asso- 
ciate Justice Van Devanter signed an order directed to the 
district court of Montana that probably had been prepared by 
a utility lawyer, as if that were a horrible thing. 

As far back as the memory of man runs in tariff matters 
it has been the fact that the “experts” of the winners in a tariff 
fight have been used by the senators and representatives on 
the winning side to help write the tariff bills. The losing side 
always pretends to be shocked by the discovery, even as at 
present. The thing may not have been done in as stupidly 
a frank way as Bingham has done it this year, but it has been 
done from time immemorial. It may be that the senator and 
representative who does his work without help or advice from 
anyone, in the light of pure reason, is the ideal law-maker, but 
there are many who think such a one is usually about as dumb 
as they come.—A. E. H. 


LEWIS ON I. C. C. WORK 


(Continued from page 1024) 


“Now that the Supreme Court has spoken in the O’Fallon 
case on the important question of valuation, there ought to be 
a reasonable chance for conference agreements,” said he. “I 
believe that this is possible if everybody could be persuaded 
to come in and put the cards on the table in full public view 
and to forget old suspicions and controversies. The field of 
international relationship is not the only one where there is a 
need for men of good intent, operating in the open, taking what 
Ramsey MacDonald well termed, in his New York address last 
week, ‘the risk of peace.’ Business is adopting such methods in 
meeting its strains and efforts to cut out destructive or retard- 
ing delays. Nations—at least ours and Great Britain—are adopt- 
ing the open conference. Is the regulation field alone to remain 
unaffected by the evidences of the new era?” 

Chairman Lewis referred to the liberalized appropriation 
policy of the executive department under which adequate ap- 
propriations were being recommended to Congress for the work 
of the Commission. He pointed out the necessity of the Com- 
mission having well-paid experts who would not be lost through 
“outside offers.” He told of the conference method used in 
valuation cases as a means of speeding up the work. 


Status of Work 


“Our efforts toward attaining greater promptness and effi- 
ciency has been turned toward our rate work, where good re- 
sults have already been accomplished,” said he. 

Chairman Lewis showed that in 1928 there were filed 304 
more complaints than in 1923. The cases pending on the docket 
showed an increase of 832 in 1928 over 1923. 

“Between 1923 and 1927,” said he, “the number of cases 
filed a year had increased by 27 per cent, whereas the cases 
pending on the docket had increased 42 per cent. Here was 
the red flag of danger—that we were far from keeping pace with 
the increased business that a growing country was laying at 
our door.” 

Proposals made with a view of relieving the situation, such 
as the creation of regional commissions, said he, required legis- 
lation. 

“It was plainly up to us to do something under the existing 
law,” said he. 

The employment of additional examiners was referred to 
as one step in the movement for more expeditious action. 


In 1928, when Commissioner Campbell was chairman, the 
number of cases pending was reduced from 2,814 on January 1 
to 2,706 on December 31, said Chairman Lewis. In the present 
year the docket was reduced to 2,460 cases by August 31. 

“TI am a little depressed by the report for the month of 
September that it jumped back the other way, to an increase of 
67 cases,” said he. “But we are hoping that when we close this 
year we will show a net drop in that docket of something like 
300 or 350 cases—down to somewhere around 2,300 or 2,400. 
That may not occur because we have October and November 
filled with arguments which occupy our days. Many large mat- 
ters are demanding our time and most of our rate work must 
be done at night. However, our docket looks better.” 

In justice to the Commission, continued the chairman, it 
must be pointed out that, in the nature of things, time was 
required for the disposition of cases. Here he reviewed the 
course that was followed in the handling of a formal complaint 
case. The parties to the case, said he, had something to do 
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with the time consumed, and protests had been received f 
litigants because of the Commission pushing cases, "mu 
“Is the Commission to be charged with delay whep moe 
of the time has been taken by the parties?’ asked he. mh 
question now is whether this procedure should be curtaileg 
meet the greater pressures that are, with the growth of . 
country and extension of our duties, coming on the Commissig, 
Are proposed reports now desirable in all cases; shoulg the 
Commission be less liberal in granting oral arguments? Can 
hearings be shortened by better presentation? 7 
“I want to say at this time that we enjoy the active (9 
operation of litigants who are familiar with our situation, 
Among them is Mr. Coapstick here and Mr. Pierce, both 
whom are on a special committee of the National Industry, 
Traffic League created to investigate and cooperate with , 
That committee is trying to bring about improvement on the 
part of those appearing before us, in preparation and presept,. 
tion of their cases to the end that there will be a reductig, 
in the time consumed by the hearing. They understand oy 
difficulties and are not assuming the attitude of critics, py 
rather of helpful cooperators in our efforts to produce a mon 
expeditious handling of cases. ... ; 


Expeditious Handling Urged 


“Mature consideration of cases submitted to it for decisig, 
is, of course, the duty of the Commission. No one proposes thy 
it should be dispensed with or that it should be substantial; 
impaired. But prolonged deliberation can be carried too fa 
Justice delayed is often justice denied. If more mistakes occy 
by reason of the expeditious handling of cases than would 
otherwise happen, which is in itself a matter of a good da 
of doubt, there is always the remedy of a rehearing before th: 
Commission and quite often the further remedy of review {j 
the courts. I am firmly convinced that it is one of the par. 
mount duties of every government department, and especially 
of administrative commissions, dealing with business affairs, tp 
keep as closely abreast of its work as is humanly possible iy 
order to reduce to the barest minimum the time that the busi. 
ness men of the state and the nation must have their affairs 
tied up in litigation. 

“I have spoken only of our efforts at progress in the rate 
field of litigation because of your more intimate knowledge ani 
interest in that activity of the Commission. While that ma 
be well called the major purpose of our existence, still it is 
only a part of our many duties. It calls for an average of about 
five or six decisions each working day, at least during the period 
in which we are reducing the docket to normal. But the total 
activities of the Commission call for an average of more tha 
nine decisions a day. This is in the field of formal matter 
only. But there are literally thousands of matters informally 
presented and a great pressure of routine work connected with 
administration that makes heavy demand on our time. Fo 
illustration, during several years in which we were pressilZ 
through the three-year program for completing primary valu: 
tion, I gave more than 50 per cent of my time to administrative 
details of that bureau. 

“In closing I want to leave this report with you. We ar 
making progress. We are getting behind some of the big things 
But the country is growing, transportation problems are increas 
ing, and it is timely that we consider better administrative 
methods and practices both in the Commission and in the ranks 
of those who appear before us to the end that there may be 
relief which will afford us time to devote to consideration 0 
the many great problems that are placed at its door.” 
















































REVISION OF SECTION 6 (A), RULE 34 


The proposed revision of section 6 (a) of rule 34 of the 
consolidated classification, to eliminate the graded minima ap 
plicable to cars between 41 feet and 6 inches and 50 feet and‘ 
inches long and substitute the minima applicable to the latter 
to cars of intermediate length, was the subject of a conference 
between a special committee of the National Industrial Trafic 
League, headed by John W. Bingham, vice-chairman of the 
league’s classification committee, and the classification col 
mittee of the carriers, at Chicago, October 18. The subject wa 
discussed in a general way, but no action was taken. The cr 
riers have asked the shippers to supply certain detailed inform 
tion with respect to pase use of cars of the affected lengths, 
which they consider essential to proper disposition of the mat: 
ter. On the other hand, according to shipper representativés 
the information requested will require a great deal of labor to 
obtain, and, even then, some of it probably cannot be had. It 
is their position that the proposal originates with the carrie! 
and, that being the case, the burden of justification is on thet. 

No further conferences on the subject were arranged for, 
but the opinion was expressed that it would be considered by 
the league at its annual meeting in Chicago in November. The 
suggestion has been advanced by shipper representatives 
the classification committee give consideration to revision of 
entire rule. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





“FREE LANCE” SHIPS vs. RAILROADS 


The Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., operator of in- 
tercoastal ships via the Panama Canal, characterized by the 
Commission as “a free lance in the transportation world,” has 
lost its case before the Commission in which it brought into 
issue rates on transcontinental traffic, all-rail and water-and-rail. 

The Commission said the Luckenbach company “refuses to 


place itself in a position wherein its rates and charges might 


F pecome subject to regulation by this Commission and yet seeks 


to invoke our aid in assisting it to divert from carriers subject 
to the act . . . certain traffic which the rail carriers now 


enjoy.” 


By a seven-to-three vote the Commission, in a report written 
by Commissioner Brainerd, has dismissed the complaint in No. 
17390, Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., vs. Southern et al. A 
sub-number complaint, Southern Traffic League vs. Central of 
Georgia et al, was dismissed for want of prosecution. 

Commissioners Eastman, McManamy and Taylor dissented. 
Commissioner Campbell was noted as not having participated 
in the disposition of the case. 

The Commission found that class and commodity rates 
maintained by southeastern carriers between the ports of New 
Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., on the one hand, and interior 
points in southeastern territory, on the other, on traffic trans- 
ported from and to Pacific coast territory through the Panama 
Canal by the Luckenbach Steamship Company were not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial as alleged by the Luckenbach 
company. 

Complainant alleged that the transcontinental railroads 
were preferred under the rate adjustment assailed and that the 
complainant and other steamship companies operating through 
the Panama Canal were prejudiced. 


The Commission said all-rail traffic between Pacific coast 
points and interior points in southeastern territory moved on 
through bills of lading and joint rates that were subject to its 
jurisdiction, but that the movement by water-and-rail in connec- 
tion with complainant’s steamships was not on through bills of 
lading and that complainant was not a party to joint rates with 
defendants. Complainant’s rates and charges, said the report, 
were not subject to regulation by the Commission. 


In connection with detailed discussion of the rate situation 
involved and following reference to the movement of canned 
fish to the southeast, the Commission said there “is no evidence 
to show that this traffic can be more economically handled by 
water and rail than by all-rail.” It continued as follows: 


There can be no serious contention that the rail portion of the 
rates applicable to the intercoastal-rail movement are unreasonable 
or that the relationship between them and the transcontinental rates 
results in any unreasonable preference to the transcontinental traffic 
or prejudice to the intercoastal traffic. But if there be such con- 
tentions we are of the opinion that the evidence justifies a finding 
that such rates are reasonable and in their relationship to the 
transcontinental rates, nonprejudicial. We have jurisdiction to estab- 
lish proportional rail rates applicable on water-borne traffic, but the 
law does not authorize us to establish them except we find the exist- 
ing rates unlawful. 

,,, she real contention seems to be that because the divisions of 
- transcontinental rate allowed the Southeastern lines are less 
than the rate on intercoastal traffic moving to the same destination, 
the Southeastern carriers are acting unreasonably and are subjecting 
the intercoastal traffic and the complainant to an undue and _un- 
reasonable disadvantage. That this is its real cause for complaint 
seems to follow from its declaration that the alleged prejudice would 
pe removed by an increase in the divisions allowed the Southeastern 
carriers to the extent necessary to put them on a parity with said 
tates from the ports. 
ange sustain this contention it is necessary to assume that the 
te sions of joint rates are comparable with the applicable rates 
at the gateway point to the same destination_and that the former 
on necessarily a proper measure of the latter. Both of these propo- 
—— are in our opinion fallacious. It must be remembered that 
po Be not here dealing with carrier revenues or the division of 
fined _— as such; the subject-matter of this controversy is con- 
mee y the allegations of the complaint to an inquiry into the 
jae and non-prejudicial character of the assailed rates and 
We ee assessed by the defendant rail carriers. The factors which 
division, 2nt@ consideration in determining the just and equitable 
a, of joint rates and charges to be received by the several 
Usual Parties thereto are essentially different from those factors 
ad considered by us in the determination of particular rates. 
section determining the question of divisions we are required by 
‘ ines, 15 (6) of the act to give due consideration, among other 
om to the efficiency with which the carriers concerned are 
pera the amount of revenue required to pay their respective 
held toe. expenses, taxes, and a fair return on their railway property 
tance or and used in the service of transportation, and the impor- 
and Bag the public of the transportation services of such carriers 
ing. j 80 whether any particular participating carrier is an originat- 
» Intermediate, or delivering line, and any other fact or circum- 


stance which would ordinarily, without regard to the mileage haul, 
entitle one carrier to a greater or less proportion than another car- 
rier of the joint rate, fare or charge.’ Such factors are not ordi- 
narily considered in prescribing individual rates. The one is not 
the measure of the other. Here the divisions are generally less than 
the assailed rates. In other cases the divisions sometimes exceed, 
and in some instances very materially, the particular rates on the 
same traffic between the gateways and the same origin or destina- 
tion point to or from which the traffic moves, The complainant's 
contention cannot be sustained. 

Complainant also contends that the facts developed on this record 
justify a finding of undue prejudice under paragraph 3 of section 3 
of the act. In similar situations this Commission has held that a 
carrier so complaining must be one that comes under our jurisdic- 
tion and one to whom the provisions of the act apply. In Capehart 
& Smith vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 4 I. C. C. 265, we held that that 
portion of section 3 which provides that carriers shall not dis- 
criminate in their rates, fares and charges between connecting lines 
had application only to such connecting lines as were subject. to 
regulation by us. 

In American Hawaiian Steamship Co. vs. Erie R. Co., 152 I. C. C. 
703, in which the Luckenbach Company was a complainant, the 
issues in many respects were analogous to those in the instant case, 
but the territory within which the carriers’ rates were alleged to 
be unduly prejudicial was north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
and east of the Missouri River, whereas in the instant case we are 
dealing with southeastern territory. In that case we found that no 
undue prejudice existed and dismissed the complaints. The report 
in that case contains a careful review of the precedents pertinent 
to the issues herein, including the Capehart & Smith case, supra, 
which we analyzed and affirmed. The report in the instant case may 
be regarded as complementary to our report in the American Hawaiian 
case, and repetition of our views as set forth therein is unnecessary. 
It is difficult to see how the rates and charges of two competing 
carriers can be justly and fairly regulated unless the regulating 
tribunal has full and complete jurisdiction over both carriers. 

We will take notice that the Redwood Line, Inc., has recently 
joined with the Illinois Central in establishing joint through rail- 
and-water rates between the. Pacific Coast and points on the Illinois 
Central. These joint through rates are subject to regulation by us. 
The same course is open to complainant if it desires to adopt that 
policy. But overlooking for a moment the want of jurisdiction and our 
lack of power to cure a situation where prejudice might be clearly 
shown, we are nevertheless of the opinion that the complainant in 
this case has no just cause for complaint against the defendants 
herein. The competition involved is between a nonregulated water 
line on the one hand and regulated rail carriers on the other hand. 
In considering the conduct of the rail carriers and the lawfulness of 
the situation created as a result thereof, we think we should consider 
the intervening transcontinental railroads and the defendant south- 
eastern carriers as in effect one system. They form a through route 
with singleness of rate and continuity of carriage. 

Complainant, acting as a free lance in the transportation world, 
refuses to place itself in a position wherein its rates and charges 
might become subject to regulation by this Commission and yet 
seeks to invoke our aid in assisting it to divert from carriers sub- 
ject to the act, and whose rates and charges are subject to regula- 
tion by us, certain traffic which the rail carriers now enjoy, on the 
plea that the situation, competitive or otherwise, does not justify 
the conduct of the rail carriers here complained of whose lines are 
used to complete the transportation of traffic brought into the ports 
by the complainant’s boat lines and destined to — beyond via 
rail. The complainant’s admitted object is to obtain a monopoly 
of the transportation of this competitive traffic and to deprive the 
transcontinental rail carriers, if possible, from participating therein. 
We do not mean to imply that it seeks to do this by anything other 
than legal and justifiable means. The relief which the complainant 
would have us grant would entirely eliminate or materially impair 
the competitive conditions so far, at least, as this traffic is con- 
cerned, now existing between the water and the rail lines and which 
it is the express policy of the law to encourage and preserve. Com- 
petition within reasonable limits is the declared public policy of 
Congress as evidenced by the various provisions of the transportation 
act. While we have no power to restrain competition between rail 
and water carriers under conditions and circumstances such as are 
here disclosed we will not permit, much less require, carriers subject 
to our jurisdiction to engage in unreasonable competition. This we 
take it was the purpose of Congress in conferring upon this Com- 
mission the minimum _ rate power. The complainant concedes that 
the transcontinental all rail rates now charged are abnormally Tow. 
In fact, it contends that they are unreasonably so. To take the action 
prayed for by the complainant would, in our opinion, be directly 
contrary to the provisions of the law which the complainant is 
here seeking to invoke. 


Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, said: 


My reasons for disagreeing with the conclusions reached by the 
majority were fully set forth in American Hawaiian S. S. Co. vs. 
Erie R. Co., 152 I. C. C. 703, 712-715, where the issues were similar. 
There is here, in my opinion, a plain case of an undue preference 
of a particular description of traffic which is prohibited by section 
3 of the interstate commerce act. I am authorized to say that Com- 
missioners McManamy and Taylor join me in this dissent. 


MEAT TARIFF INTERPRETATION 


With each of the three commissioners separately illuminat- 
ing the matters in issue, the Commission, by division 4, has 
dismissed No. 20370, Max Hertz Leather Co. et al. vs. B. & O., 
a sub-number thereunder, Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
and another sub-number, Armour & Co. et al. vs. Same, finding 
the rates charged on many carloads of fresh meats, packing 
house products and hides from Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., and St. 
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Joseph, Mo., to destinations east of the Illinois-Indiana state 
line, prior to February 1, 1926, applicable. On that day tariff 
changes were made. 

Commissioner Meyer wrote the report. Commissioner Wood- 
lock concurred in a separate expression and Commissioner East- 
man dissented. They composed the division on the day the 
decision was made. 

The question was as to which of two series of Boyd tariffs, 
each in effect for about fifteen years, carried the applicable 
rates. They were known as the l-series and the 50-series. 
Each made rates on the commodities mentioned for use as 
factors in combinations of rates to points east of the Mississippi 
River. 

The carriers contended that the tariffs naming rates to east- 
bank Mississippi River points were the ones to use. The com- 
plaining packers and tanners said that ones making lower rates, 
by combination, to the Mississippi, were applicable. In other 
words, the railroads contended that there was only one factor 
west of the Mississippi that could be used. The shippers 
argued that they were entitled to use combinations west of the 
Mississippi that made the factor to the east-bank points, or, in 
some instances, to Chicago, as factors in the combinations. 
Commissioner Meyer said the controversy was as to the first 
factor of the combinations, there being no dispute as to the final 
factor on traffic going east of the Indiana-Illinois line. 

Commissioner Meyer, winding up a minute discussion of 
the tariffs, said that for approximately 15 years before the con- 
troversy arose, the 1-series tariffs had been interpreted as apply- 
ing on stuff coming from the Missouri River and that the 
50-series had been interpreted as publishing rates from interior 
Iowa and Missouri points of origin. He said it was clear that 
no shipper had been misled by them, both shippers and carriers 
having concurred in the interpretations mentioned until this 
controversy arose, over a considerable period of years, admis- 
sions to that effect having been made in the course of the con- 
sideration of the case. 

Commissioner Woodlock, concurring, said: 


I concur in this case, and consider the lengthy discussion in the 
report, made necessary by the contentions, a work of supererogation 
and one which should not have been imposed upon this Commission. 
The tariff question presented resolves itself into one of reason and 
common sense and, in my opinion, the admissions made by counsel 
for complainants in oral argument were alone sufficient to warrant 
dismissal of the case. 


Commissioner Eastman, in his dissent, said: 


This is a case where complainants are seeking to take advantage 
, of the careless construction of certain tariffs by defendants. On 
broad equitable ground there seems to be no good reason for an 
award of reparation. In law, however, it is the duty of the carriers 
to say what they mean, and if they are careless in this respect it 
is what they say that governs and not what they mean. Shippers 
are within their rights in seeking to hold them to this legal duty. 
Considering dispassionately the issues here presented, it seems to 
me that complainants have, in general, the better of the argument. 
While I do not agree with all of their contentions, for the most 
part their interpretation of the tariffs is, in my judgment, less strained 
and unnatural than that which the majority report adopts. 


TRUNK LINE FEED TRANSIT RULE 


Establishment of the central territory transit rule applicable 
on the ingredients of mixed feeds at Cayuga, N. Y., not later 
than December 30, has been ordered in No. 21056, Beacon Milling 
Co., Inc., vs. New York Central et al. The rule is that which 
is published in Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2069. The Commission, by 
division 4, has found the existing transit rules, regulations and 
practices of the New York Central and the Lehigh Valley, ap- 
plied to carload shipments of grain, grain products and grain 
by-products, originating in central, western and southern ter- 
ritories, milled in transit at Cayuga, and shipped as mixed feed 
to destinations in eastern trunk line territory and New Eng- 
land to result in unreasonable charges. 

The complainant contended that on account of the trunk 
line rule it was placed at a disadvantage in the marketing of 
its products in competition with mixed feed manufacturers in 
central territory using the Jones’ tariff rule. The disadvantage 
arose chiefly from the fact that in central territory the rates 
on grain by-products are commonly lower than on grain prod- 
ucts, but from the gateways, as, for instance, Chicago, IIl., and 
Milwaukee, Wis., where the complainant obtains much of its 
raw material, the grain products rates are lower than the grain 
by-products rates. The complainant asked to have the central 
territory rule transferred to Cayuga so that in shipping its 
mixed feeds to the east it would get rates from the transit point 
on the same basis as the central territory mills. 


FEED FOR LIVESTOCK 
The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 19128, 
Chris Thompson vs. Burlington and two sub-numbers there- 
under, W. R. Woodson, administrator, etc., vs. Same and A. H. 
Barth vs. A. W. Mellon, director-general, on the ground that 
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the reasonableness of charges collected for feed furnigy 
livestock held for fattening at Montgomery, Ill., is not with, 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. Feed was furnished by the 
railroad to many carloads of sheep and lambs held at Moy. 
gomery in the early part of 1920. The animals were moving 
on through bills of lading, Chicago being the ultimate degtip, 
tion. The complaints alleged the charges were in excess of 
those applicable under the tariffs in effect at the time. i 

The Burlington filed a general denial. The Director-ge, 
eral in addition to the denial alleged the Commission was wit, 
out jurisdiction. The jurisdictional question was argued , 
brief. The Commission, in the report, written by Commissioner 
Taylor, came to the conclusion that providing feed for fattenip, 
in transit, Was not a service of transportation as defined j, 
section 1 of the interstate commerce act. He said there wey 
many services performed by railroads as incidents to transpor. 
tation and not within the limits of the services required }y 
law to be performed by a carrier. , 

Commissioner Porter, one of the two lawyer-members of the 
division, Commissioner Aitchison being the other, dissented 
He said that, in his opinion, the definition of transportatio; 
made by the majority did not cover all the services conten. 
plated by that term as used in the interstate commerce a: 
and that that definition would take from the Commission ¢o. 
trol over transit, which, although not compellable except up 
a showing of unreasonableness or undue prejudice, had lon: 
been regarded as within the Commission’s jurisdiction if ani 
when voluntarily established by the carriers. 


FOUNDRY FACINGS AND GRAPHITE 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 21572, United States 
Graphite Co. vs. B. & O. et al., has found not unreasonable 
the rates on foundry facings, carloads, from Saginaw, Mich., to 
destinations in official and western classification territories ani 
dismissed the complaint. The rates were assailed as unreason- 
able in so far, said the report, as they were governed by the 
rating in the official classification. Rates of 80 per cent of sixth 
class were sought. 

This report also embraced No. 20700, Same vs. Same. I 
that complaint the rates on crude graphite, from Saginaw to 
destinations in central and eastern trunk line territories, were 
assailed as unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. This com 
plaint was joined with Obermayer & Co. vs. A. A., 147 I. €.0. 
646, wherein 90 per cent of sixth class was sought. In that 
report the Commission found the fifth class rating unreasonable, 
prescribed sixth class, minimum 50,000 pounds, for the future 
and denied reparation. 

In its petition for further hearing the graphite compaty, 
according to the report, objected to the minimum, not, however, 
the Commission said, on the ground that it could not be loaded. 
The report said that heretofore the complainant’s shipment: 
were usually mixed carloads of graphite and facings weighing 
from 36,000 to 40,000 pounds. Apparently, said the Commission, 
the desire of the complainant to continue that practice had 
provoked its objection to the minimum. 

The record made as a result of the further hearing, the 
report said, contained nothing which would warrant a different 
conclusion. Accordingly the previous findings were affirmed 


LIGHT RAIL RATES 

A finding of undue prejudice and an order to remove it not 
later than December 31 have been made in No. 21046, Buckeye 
Rolling Mill Co. vs: B. & O. et al., as to rates on light iron and 
steel rails, from Newark, O., to specified points in Maryland and 
West Virginia. The Commission, by division 3, found the rates 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial except to points in West 
Virginia and to Oakland and Cumberland, Md. The complailt 
was against rates to points in Kentucky, the Virginias, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. In addition to being assailed as unreasol 
able, they were alleged to be unduly preferential of competitors 
at Bessemer, Carnegie, Johnstown and Pittsburgh, Pa., Lorail, 
O., and Huntington, W. Va. The West Virginia Rail Co. a 
manufacturer at Huntington, W. Va., intervened in opposition 
to the complaint. 

The case, according to the report, was primarily one 0 
relationship of rates from Newark and Huntington. The report 
shows that the relationship of the rates from the two points of 
origin to destinations on the Baltimore & Ohio, Western Mary: 
land, Chesapeake & Ohio and Virginian favors Huntington, V. 
Va. The finding follows: 


We find that the rates assailed are not unreasonable or. unduly 
prejudical, except that to points in West Virginia on the lines oe 
dicated herein and to Oakland and Cumberland they are and for . 
future will be unduly prejudicial to complainant and unduly preter. 
tial of complainant’s competitor at Huntington to the extent the r4 ‘0 
assailed are relatively higher than the rates from Huntington ist 
the respective points. The undue prejudice herein found to a 
should be removed by the establishment of rates from Newark 4 
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WASTER SHEETS, ETC. 


In another effort to dispose of questions as to what the odds 

q ends from rolling mills are to be called and the rates to be 
Yo hereto, the Commission, by division 3, in No. 17640, 
Wrought Washer Manufacturing Co. vs. Pere Marquette et al. 
joined with it, has found unreasonable the rates 


lassification territory and the rates assailed on other 


One of the cases joined with the title complaint was L 


and S. No. 3107, waster plates or sheet between points in central 
) freight association territory. ¢ 
© case the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Big Four undertook to 
» amend their tariffs so as to bring them into line, as they said, 
| with the tariffs of other railroads in that territory. The result 
' of the suspended tariffs would have been to raise rates on 
’ some of the commodities involved. 
' them not justified, directed the cancellation of the schedules 
‘and discontinued the proceedings. 


In schedules suspended in that 


The Commission found 


Conflict and uncertainty as to the meaning of the terms 


| used and inability, either in the iron and steel industry, or 
' among the railroads, to agree upon descriptions or to draw a 
' distinct line between articles that could be sold as prime goods 


and what had to be sold as seconds or scrap caused the diffi- 
culties. The original report in the title case is in 136 I. C. C. 
703. The findings therein have been modified. The findings 


other than the purely formal one of non-justification, follows: 


We find that the rates on (a) mill warmers; (b) crop ends, known 


' to the trade as such, of steel and iron sheets, plates, skelp, strip 


stee] and strip iron, and band steel and band iron, all with or without 
fish tails; (c) old and imperfect plates of dismantled boilers; and 
(4) old and imperfect floor plates; all of miscellaneous unassorted 
lengths, widths, and gauges, and which can not be damaged by 


' preakage, bending, scratching, or exposure to weather, in carloads, in 


so far as those articles are covered by the consolidated complaints 
and from and to the interstate destination and origin points and 
groups named therein, as to past shipments loaded loose at random 
in open-top cars without bracing, blocking, or covering, or in box 


cars when furnished for carriers’ convenience, were, and when loaded 


loose at random in open-top cars without bracing, blocking, or cov- 
ering, are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed the rates contemporaneously 
in effect on billets, in carloads, from and to the same points and 
groups of points, and subject to the minimum weights applicable un- 
The bracing and blocking mentioned in these 
findings does not include pieces of wood or other material placed on 


| the floors of the cars to facilitate loading or unloading by means 


of rope or cable. The original findings in No. 17640 are hereby modi- 
fed to the extent that they conflict with the findings herein. 

We find further that the rates assailed, except as stated above, 
were not and are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
_ We find further that complainants and interveners will be en- 
titled to reparation on shipments on which their right thereto is 
established as a result of the further hearing hereinafter mentioned, 


_ to the extent of the differences between the charges paid and those 
| which would have accrued at the rates herein found reasonable. In 
_ view of the large number of shipments covered by the consolidated 


complaints the question of proof of payment and bearing of the 


» charges was left for determination at a subsequent hearing to be 
» held in the event of a finding that reparation should be awarded. 
| The cases will be set for further hearing for that purposes as to 


such shipments as come within the findings. An order for the future 
will be entered. 


Commissioner Porter dissented from the finding of non- 


_ justification in the suspension proceedings and a ruling made in 


No. 20205, C. Hager & Sons Hinge Manufacturing Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al., as to the effect of an amendment made in that com- 
plaint at the hearing. Commissioner Porter said that the effect 
of the amendment was the same as if a new complaint had been 
filed and could not therefore stop the running of the statute 
a the claim for reparation. The Commission held to the 
ontrary. 


’ This report embraces also No. 20934, Globe Machine & 
Stamping Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 20784, Wilkoff Co. vs. 
Akron & Barberton Belt et al.; No. 20205, C. Hager & Sons 
Hinge Manufacturing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 20639, Watson 
Brothers Steel Co.’ et al. vs. New York Central et al.; No. 


| 20639 (Sub-No. 1), Bettcher Stamping & Manufacturing Co. et al. 


8. C. C. C. & St. L. Co. et al.; No. 20639 (Sub-No. 2), E. P. 
Bartlett & Co. et al. vs. New York Central et al.; No. 20848, 
Merwin Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 21344, Morse 
Rogers Steel Co. et al. vs. New York Central et al.; and I. 
and S. No. 3107, waster plates or sheets between points in 
Central Freight Association Territory. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


: Cottonseed-Hull Shavings 
No. 21545, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. vs. Alton & Southern 
> al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Commodity rate 
‘harged on cottonseed hull shavings, Little Rock, Ark., to 


Melrose Park, Ill., between March 5 and December 18, 1926, 
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not applicable but applicable rate not determinable from the 
record, the matter being one of. tariff interpretation. 


Salt 


No. 21505, Vinita Wholesale Grocery Co. et al. vs. Arkansas 
Valley Interurban et al. By division 3. Rates on salt, Weeks, 
La., and Hutchinson and Anthony, Kans., to Vinita, Pawhuska 
and Keota, Okla., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
30.5 cents from Weeks to Vinita, 17 cents from Hutchinson to 
Pawhuska and 23.5 cents from Anthony to Keota. Reparation 
of $105.38 awarded to Vinita Grocery Co., $38.24 to R. A. Bonham 
and $29.53 to W. A. Delaney and Alice Delaney. 


Hay Demurrage 


No. 21401, Southern Flour & Grain Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. 
et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Demurrage on hay, 
Crow Hickman, Ky., to Atlanta, Ga., applicable and not un- 
reasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


Grapefruit 


No. 21587, Dawson Produce Co. vs. Florida East Coast et al. 
By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Applicable rate on a car- 
load of grapefruit, Key West, Fla., to St. Louis, Mo., reconsigned 
to Tulsa, Okla., found to be $1.59 per standard box or crate, 
minimum 300 boxes and the charges found not to have been 
unreasonable. 
Tomatoes 


No. 21768, Chandler-Davis Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 
2. Complaint dismissed. Rate on a carload of tomatoes, Web- 
ster, Fla., originally consigned to Florence, S. C., and recon- 
signed in transit, first to Pittsburgh, Pa., and later to Peters- 
burg, Va., and Cincinnati, O., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 
Salted Hides, Etc. 


No. 21702, Chamber of Commerce, Hastings, Neb., et al. vs. 
C. & N. W. et al. By division 5. Rate on green or green salted 
hides, pelts, skins, grease and tallow, straight or mixed car- 
loads, Hastings, and Grand Island, Neb., to Chicago, IIl., and 
Milwaukee, Wis., unreasonable to the extent it was or may be 
in excess of 50.5 cents. Reparation awarded. 


Steel, Coal, Etc. 

No. 12596, Pressed Steel Car Co. vs. Director-General, as 
agent, B. & O. et al. Report of Commission on further hearing. 
Complaint dismissed. Findings in 93 I. C. C. 224 and 109 I. C. C. 
75, that rates to and from points of unloading and loading at 
complainant’s plants at McKees Rocks and Allegheny, Pa., were 
not unreasonable affirmed. In original report, 93 I. C. C. 224, 
division 1 found that the rates charged on inbound shipments 
of iron, steel, coal, lumber, machinery, and other commodities, 
and outbound shipments of new and repair cars, car trucks, 
car parts and miscellaneous commodities, from and to complain- 
ant’s plants at McKees Rocks and Allegheny, Pa., were not un- 
reasonable in the period of federal control and that no damage 
was shown to have resulted from any undue prejudice that 
might have existed and dismissed the complaint. In 109 I. C. C. 
75 the findings in the original report were affirmed. Chairman 
Lewis and Commissioners Brainerd and Farrell noted dissents 
to the latest affirmation of the original findings. 


Fruit and Vegetable Baskets 

No. 18911, Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Report of the Commission on further hearing. Finding of un- 
reascnableness as to failure of defendants to publish and apply 
from Plymouth and Paoli, Ind., to Ohio River crossings, on 
complainant’s shipments of fruit and vegetable baskets from 
those origins to southeastern destinations, the corresponding 
lower rates contemporaneously in effect from Chicago, IIll., and 
Michigan City, Ind., between October 5, 1924, and May 31, 1929, 
inclusive, and which were subject to a provision pursuant to 
rule 77 of Tariff Circulars 18-A and 20. Findings in prior report, 
140 I. C. C. 351, that rates assailed were not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful, modified accordingly. Complainant en- 
titled to reparation. Commissioner Brainerd, dissenting, said: 

I can not agree with the conclusions of the majority herein. They 
find that the failure of the defendants to publish and apply the same 
rate from Plymouth and Paoli to Ohio River crossings as was con- 
temporaneously in effect from Chicago and Michigan City was un- 
reasonable. The complaint alleged that the rate assessed was un- 
reasonable; we have found that, as a matter of fact, it was not 


unreasonable. The rate charged was concededly the legal rate and 
there was therefore no overcharge. 


Commissioner Woodlock concurred because he was con- 
strained to do so by the decision in the Handy Chocolate Com- 
pany case, 146 I. C. C. 213. 

Cottonseed 

No. 21920, Southern Agriculture Service, Inc., vs. L. & 
A. et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate on four 
carloads cottonseed, Matagorda, Miss., to Alexandria, La., ap- 
plicable. 

Pipe and Scrap Iron 


No. 21365, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce vs. K. C. S. et 
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al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates on wrought- 
iron pipe and scrap iron, Port Arthur, Tex., to Shreveport, La., 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Clean Rice, Etc. 


No. 21330, Lake Charles Harbor & Terminal District vs. 
Brimstone Railroad & Canal Co. et al. By division 3. Com- 
plaint' dismissed. Rates and port charges on clean rice and 
products thereof, carloads, points in southwestern Louisiana to 
shipside at Port of Lake Charles, La., for export and coastwise 
movement, when moving direct or when milled in transit, found 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Oil-Well Tools 


No. 21113, Dun Manufacturing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., em- 
bracing also a sub-number, Hughes Tool Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. 
et al., and No. 21948, Same vs. Santa Fe et al. By division 3. 
Complaints dismissed. Rates on oil-well tools, carloads, Oxnard, 
Calif., to Panhandle, Tex., and Tulsa, Okla., and from Houston, 
Tex., to Los Angeles, Calif., found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

China-Wood Oil 

No. 21190, Valentine & Co. vs. L. V. By division 3. Com- 
plaint dismissed.. Rate on china-wood oil, Claremont Terminal, 
Jersey City, N. J., to Brooklyn, N. Y., found applicable and not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Wood Pulp 

No. 20662, Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co. vs. B. & 
O. et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate on im- 
ported wood pulp, Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Albany, N. Y., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

Paper-Winding Cores 

No. 20636, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association vs. 
Bangor & Aroostook et al. By division 3. Less-than-carload 
rates on paper-winding cores, returned, from New York, Mt. 
Vernon and New Rochelle, N. Y., and points in New England 
to destinations in New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine are 
and for the future will be unreasonable to extent they exceed 
or may exceed the contemporaneous fifth-class rates. Existing 
fourth-section departures not protected by proper application or 
order should be removed. Order for future effective on or 
before January 2, 1930. Destinations named in order are 
Augusta, Brunswick, Lisbon Falls, Livermore Falls, Madison, 
Millinocket, Pejepscot Mills, Portland and Woodland, Me., and 
Berlin, N. H., and Gilman and Wilder, Vt. 


Coal 


No. 21117, Mississippi Valley Farm Equipment Association 
et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. 
Rates on bituminous coal, Springfield, Ill., district, to Bowling 
Green, Mo., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Gas Oil 


No. 21915, Interstate Power Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Exam- 
iner W. H. Smith. Recommends dismissal on finding not un- 
reasonable rate on gas oil, Blackwell, Okla., to Clinton, Ia. 


Gravel 


No. 22150, Whitley Construction Co. vs. Central of Georgia. 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Recommends dismissal on finding 
inapplicable rates on gravel, Montgomery, Ala., to Allie and 
Lutherville, Ga. Applicable charges between but not including 
March 30, 1927, and October 1, 1927, were those that would 
have accrued at the rates published as class P rates at the time 
these shipments moved and when treated by Speiden’s I. C. C. 
850 became specific commodity rates. Refund of overcharges 
recommended. 

Pipe Tongs, Etc. 


No. 22073, Dunn Manufacturing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Examiner E. J. Murphy. Recommends dismissal on finding not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial rates on pipe tongs, pipe 
or tubing elevators, tubing stops, tubing catchers, and parts of 
these articles, L. C. L., between Oxnard, Calif., and specified 
points of origin and destination in Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


Peaches 


No. 22163, M. C. Fries & Sons vs. Central of Georgia et al. 
Examiner C. A. Bernhard. Recommends reparation of $73.75, 
with interest, on finding rate on peaches, Fort Valley, Ga., to 
Corbin, Ky., applicable but unreasonable to extent it exceeded 
85 cents. 

Reinforcing Steel 

No. 21770, Dudley Bar Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

T. Naftalin. 


Examiner 
Reparation of $651.96, with interest, recommended 
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on finding rates on reinforcing steel specially fabricated | 
concrete bridges, Bessemer and Fairfield, Ala., to Doints 
Florida, inapplicable but not otherwise unlawful. Applicat 
rates from Bessemer to Gardner, Winston and Zolfo Sp . 
were $8.69, $8.47 and $8.58, respectively; from Fairfielg , 
Bradenton, $8.80. ' 

Mine Posts 


No. 21971, E. L. Hogan vs. B. & O. et al.. Examiner Pay 
A. Colvin. Recommends finding that complainant is entita 
to reparation by reason of unreasonable applicable rates @ 
mine posts, Elizabeth, W. Va., to Ellsworth, Pa., and from Tle 
abeth to Cokeburg, Pa. Rates charged on all Shipments y, 
reasonable to extent they exceeded 19.5 cents. Shipment 
Cokeburg found misrouted. Undercharges should be Waive 


Molding Sand 


No. 21486, Richmond Radiator Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al i 
aminer C. E. Simmons. Recommends dismissal on finding yy 
unreasonable rate on molding sand, Selkirk, N. Y., to Unio, 
town, Pa. ’ 

Petroleum and Products 


No. 22350, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey ys, Centry 
Railroad Company of New Jersey et al. Examiner E. J. Mum} 
Recommends reparation of $334.11, with interest, on findi, 
rates on petroleum and petroleum products, Bayonne, Eaglo 
and Paulsboro, N. J., and Baltimore, Md., to Roanoke, 
unreasonable to extent they exceeded 40 cents from Bayonne a; 
Eagloil, 35 cents from Paulsboro, and 33 cents from Baltimo: 


Refined Petroleum 


No. 22134, Winona Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Examing 
W. A. Hill. Recommends dismissal on finding not unreag, 
able or unduly prejudicial rates on refined petroleum product 
points in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to destinations in Wi 
consin. Report also embraces a sub number, Inter-State 0j 
Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


Crushed Stone 


No. 21120, John L. Humbard Construction Co. vs. Southen 
et al. Examiner John Davey. Recommends dismissal on fini 
ing not unreasonable rates on crushed stone, Hiddenite, N. (, 
to McConnells, Bowlin and Clover, S. C. 


Salt 


No. 22025, Dormer Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Examine 
John Davey. Recommends reparation on finding rates on sal, 
Menominee, Mich., to Washburn and Bayfield, Wis., unreasw 
able to extent they exceeded 18.5 cents to Washburn and }! 
cents to Bayfield. 

Gum Lumber 


No. 22049, Blue Grass Flooring Co., Inc., vs. L. & A. eta 
Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Recommends that rate on gu 
lumber, Jonesville, La., to Shawnee, Ky., be found inapplicabl; 
that applicable rate was and is 42 cents; that the applicabk 
rate was, is and will be unreasonable to extent it exceeded, a 
ceeds or may exceed 38 cents, and reparation of $233.28, wit 
interest. 

Cement Plaster 


No. 22204, Baker & Holmes Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. Exam 
iner Paul R. Naefe. Recommends reparation of $133.81, wil 
interest, from S. A. L. on finding that that road misrouted ce 
load of cement plaster, Agatite, Tex., to Jacksonville, Fla, * 
consigned to St. Petersburg, Fla., thence reconsigned to E¥ 
ing, Fla. 

Iron Pipe Couplings 

No. 22023, Lone Star Gas Co. et al. vs. A. & S. ed 
Examiner W. A. Hill. Recommends that Commission find thé 
rates on iron pipe couplings, carloads and less than carloais 
from Bradford, Pa., to destinations in Texas and Oklahom 
were inapplicable in some instances and unreasonable in others 
prescribe rates for future and award reparation. The examitt 
said the Commission should find (a) that prior to July 20, 1% 
on carloads, and prior to July 14, 1928, on less than carloads, 
the rates assailed from Bradford on the B. R. & P. were ila 
plicable and that the applicable rates were those contempi 
aneously in effect from Salamanca, N. Y.; (b) that the le 
than carload rates assailed from Bradford on the B. R. &‘ 
on and after July 14, 1928, and the carload and less than carl0s 
rates assailed from Bradford on the Pennsylvania and the Et 
were, are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extél 
they exceeded, exceed or may exceed the rates contemporalt 
ously in effect from Salamanca, N. Y. 


Petroleum Products 
No. 21125, Manhattan Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Examilt 
P. F. Mackey. Recommends that Commission find unreasonable 
for the future rates on petroleum products, carloads, frof 
Kansas City, Mo., to certain destinations in Nebraska and lows 
and prescribe reasonable rates. Appendix A to report sets fo 
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commended rates for the future. Among the rates recom- 
. nded are: 21 cents to Nebraska City, Neb.; 28 cents to Ches- 
- Neb.; 21.5 cents to Creston, Ia.; 22.5 cents to Council Bluffs, 
la 99.5 cents to Superior, Neb.; 28 cents to Odebolt, Ia.; 33 
cents to Minden, Neb., and 35 cents to Broken Bow, Neb. Num- 
per of points set forth in appendix found to have reasonable 
rates. Defendants should adjust rates to other destinations in 
Nebraska and lowa of which those named in appendix are rep- 
resentative in proper relationship thereto. 


A. B. & A. ACCOUNTING 


The Commission, by division 4, on further hearing in Fi- 
nance No. 5454, reorganization and control of Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlanta Railway Company, and Finance No. 5470, applica- 
tion of Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company for authority to 
acquire control of Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad Com- 
guy, has upheld a ruling of its bureau of accounts as to the road 
and equipment account of the A. B. & C., the new company. 

The new company originally proposed to include in its road 
and equipment account as of January 1, 1927, $29,471,859, an 
amount recommended by a firm of certified public accountants, 
said to have been based on the Commission’s valuation of the 
railroad properties as of 1914 as reported in 75 I. C. C. 645, ac- 
cording to the report. The bureau of accounts objected to the 
proposal and insisted upon the entry of $9,261,043.87. The latter 
figure was the sum of $4,080,699.80, the amount of expenses as- 
sumed by the Atlantic Coast Line, plus $5,180,344.07 received for 
the preferred stock issued by the new company. The contention 
was advanced on behalf of the A. B. & C. that the minimum that 
could be set up as its investment in road and equipment was 
$24,481,893.86. 

It was contended on behalf of the carriers that the amount 
set up as investment “shall be measured by the value of the 
property acquired, as determined under section 19a.” The re- 
port said that the mere fact that the investment stated in the 


' balance sheet did not correspond with value for rate-making 


purposes in no way prevented the carrier from earning a fair 
return on that value. In conclusion the Commission said: 


Counsel for the new company also contend that paragraph (i) 
of section 19a requires that the value found under that section be 
treated as prima facie evidence of the value to be included in the 
investment accounts of the new company; but we do not regard 
that value as pertinent or material evidence in the determination of 
investment, as that term is used in our accounting regulations. 

Upon consideration of the record, as supplemented, we find and 
conclude that the amount to be included in the balance sheet state- 
ment of the new company representing investment in road and equip- 
ment as of January 1, 1927, may not exceed $9,261,043.87. The com- 
pany will be expected to adjust its accounts in accordance with this 
finding within 60 days from service of this report. 


AGAINST MILWAUKEE ABANDONMENTS 


A recommendation that the Commission find that the present 
and future public convenience and necessity are not shown to 
permit the abandonment by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad Company of part of its branch line in Bon 
Homme county, S. D., has been made by Examiner O. D. Weed 
in a proposed report in Finance No. 7492. The applicant is seek- 
ing authority to abandon that part of the branch between 
Springfield and Running Water, S. D., 6.71 miles. Many residents 
of the territory served by the line opposed the granting of the 
application as did the Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
South Dakota which held the hearing for the federal Com- 
mission. The examiner said the burden on interstate commerce 
from continued operation of the branch would be negligible and 
that in view of the slight expense to the railroad company as 
compared with the serious injury to the community which would 
result from the abandonment proposed, “it is not thought that 
it should be authorized.” 

In a proposed report in Finance No. 7501, Examiner Ralph 
R. Molster has recommended that the Commission find that the 
Present and future public convenience and necessity are not 
shown to permit abandonment by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Company of a branch line extending 
The Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin, which held the hearing for the fed- 
eral Commission, recommended denial. Industrial interests 
served by the line protested against abandonment. The exam- 
iner recommended denial without prejudice to renewal of the 
application “if and when it can be demonstrated that the line 
‘al not by any means be operated without unduly burdening 
interstate commerce.” 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


. Report and order in F. D. No. 7809, authorizing the Louisville & 

deth ville Railroad Company to procure the authentication and 

1% ee of not exceeding $9,779,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
Re cent gold bonds, series C, approved. 

é Onion and order in F. D. No. 7840, authorizing the Baltimore 

ee 0 Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability in re- 

—_ of $13,500,000 of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad equipment-trust, 
s F, certificates, to be issued by the Chemical Bank & Trust 
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Company under an agreement to be dated November 1, 1929, and 
sold at not less than 94.577 per cent of par and accrued dividends in 
connection with the procurement of certain equipment, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7823, authorizing the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co. to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $1,637,000 of first and general mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series A, said bonds to be delivered to the applicant in ex- 
change for, and upon the cancellation of, a like principal amount 
of — and general mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series B, ap- 
proved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7892. Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
$1,574,000 of 4% per cent general and refunding mortgage ‘gold bonds, 
series A, and the Pennsylvania asks authority to assume, as lessee and 
guarantor, obligation and liability in respect of said bonds. The 
bonds will be issued in partial reimbursement of indebtedness. 

Finance No. 7893. Bennettsville & Cheraw Railroad Co. asks 
authority to resume operation of that part of its line between 
Brownsville and Sellers, S. C., heretofore abandoned on authority 
of the Commission. 

Finance No. 7894. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
asks authority to abandon its Pryor Ridge spur, “Q’’ Mine spur and 
Flat Branch spur in Tennessee, built to serve coal mines, the 
operation of which have been discontinued. 

Finance No. 7896. Mound City & Eastern Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue $1,200,000 of capital stock, par value of $100 a 
share and a like amount of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds. The 
securities are to be used to finance the cost of construction of a, 
railroad from Leola to Mound City, S. D., about 70 miles, authorized 
in Finance No. 6424. 

Finance No. 7884. Eastern New York Utilities Corporation, 
Rensselaer, N. Y., asks authority to discontinue operation of its elec- 
tric railway between Albany and Hudson, N. Y. Claims it is not 
—* to jurisdiction of Commission but asks determination of that 
ssue. 

Finance No. 7886. Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue $3,500,000 of series C 5 per cent gold bonds in 
respect of capital expenditures and to hold them in its treasury. 

Finance No. 7887. Joint petition of Wintersville Telephone Co. 
and Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for approval of sale of property of former 
in and near Wintersville, O., to latter. 

Finance No. 7025. Amended application of Western Pacific Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co., subsidiary of Western Pacific Railroad Co., for 
authority to construct a line of railroad from San Francisco to Red- 
wood City, Calif., 39 miles, to serve a section of the city and county 
of San Francisco and a section of San Mateo county, including the 
water front of the San Francisco Bay from Islais Creek to Redwood 
City. The line will provide the Western Pacific Railroad Co. with 
a all-rail line into San Francisco via Niles and Redwood 

y. 

Finance No. 7888. Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Railway Co. and 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., lessee, ask authority to abandon the 
Montgomery branch of the P. O. & D., extending from Blue Ash to 
Montgomery, O., a distance of 1.35 miles. 

Finance No. 7889. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. asks authority to issue and sell $390,000 of equipment trust 
certificates in connection with acquisition of 100 steel gondola cars 
and 4 gas-electric motor passenger cars at an approximate total cost 
of $537,521.81. Bids are to be asked for the certificates. 

Finance No. 789. Detroit & Mackinac Railway Co., lessor, and 
Erie & Michigan Railway & Navigation Co., lessee, ask authorization 
for a lease agreement under which the former may lease to the latter 
the Alabaster branch, extending from Alabaster Junction to Alabas- 
ter, 4.27 miles, for a term of five years, from April 30, 1930. 

Finance No. 7899. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue from time to time $71,800,100 par value of its common stock 
in conversion of equal par value of its outstanding preferred stock, 


‘if and when the preferred stock is offered for conversion. 


Finance No. 7900. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue $38,659,900 par value of common stock to pay $35,720,549.75 
of accumulated unpaid dividends on preferred stock at the rate of 
$49.75 a share. The company proposes to offer the stock to its stock- 
holders at $100 a share, payable in cash, and to use the proceeds to 
pay the dividends, or to use the stock to pay the dividends. 

Finance No. 7901. Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 
asks authority to issue $3,464,000 of 5 per cent refunding and im- 
provement mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series B, and to pledge 
and repledge them. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 20643, Grand Island, Neb., Chamber of Commerce for 
and on behalf of S. T. Farmer Canning Co. vs. Burlington et al. 
Defendants’ petition for vacation of order and rehearing denied. 

No. 20745, C. F. Arnold & Co. vs. Texas & New Orleans. 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 21506, Mead Johnson Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
Proceeding reopened for further hearing at such time and place 
as Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 21525, Hammer Dry Plate Co. et al. vs. Illinois Central 
et al. Complainants’ petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 22444 (and Sub. 1), Northern Potato Traffic Association 
vs. Santa Fe et al. Red River Valley Potato Shippers’ Associa- 
tion permitted to intervene. 

No. 22527, Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Red River Valley Potato Shippers’ Association per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 22537, By-Products Coke Corporation et al. vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish et al. Armour Fertilizer Works permitted to in- 
tervene. 

No. 22575, Crown Willamette Paper Co. et al. vs. Southern 
Pacific et al. Powell River Co., Ltd., and G. F. Steel and Co., 
Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 22612, Beatrice Brick Works, Inc., et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Nebraska State Railway Commission permitted to in- 
tervene. 
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No. 19653, Interstate Sand & Gravel Co. vs. Wabash et al. 
Missouri Gravel Co., intervener, petition for reconsideration of 
order denied. 

No. 15823, Duluth Chamber of Commerce vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. Petition filed by Swift & Co. for postpone- 
ment of effective date of order therein denied. 

I. & S. 3301, proportional rates on grain products from 
Illinois Junctions to points in Central territory. Petition of 
respondents for further hearing or for leave to take depositions 
denied. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13540, pig iron from Florence 
and Sheffield, Ala. Petition filed jointly by Arrow Transpor- 
tation Co. and Chicago and Eastern Illinois for a modification of 
Fourth Section Order No. 10063, pig iron from Florence and 
Sheffield, Ala., entered therein April 20, 1929, denied. 

No. 14898, Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. The effective date of orders heretofore entered 
in this proceeding, as amended, has been indefinitely postponed, 
except in so far as said orders relate to rates on furniture for 
local application between points in southern territory, and be- 
tween Memphis, Tenn., and points in said territory. 

No. 20171 (and Sub. 1), Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. Eastern 
Steamship Lines, Inc., et al., and 20623, Cartan & Jeffrey Co. et 
al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio etal. Petition of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
in No. 20171, for reconsideration of report and order in the 
above cases on record as made with respect te fourth class 
rating on dried figs, carloads, in Official and Western Classifi- 
cation territories, denied. 

No. 19414 (and sub. Nos. 1 to 7, incl.), Caruso, Rinella, 
Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. Norfolk Southern et al. Complainant’s 
petition for rehearing for purpose of showing that complainant 
was damaged and entitled to reparation and complainant’s peti- 
tion for postponement of effective date of order and rehearing, 
denied. 

No. 16921, Tulsa Traffic Association et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Petition of Great Northern and Milwaukee for reopening and 
reargument denied. 

I. & S. 3144, petroleum and products from Oklahoma to 
Gulf ports for export and coastwise movement. Petition of 
protestants to reopen, grant reargument and set aside order of 
April 6, 1929, denied. 

I. & S. 3290, restrictions in routing in connection with 
Georgia & Florida between Greenwood, S. C., and Augusta, 
Ga. Petition of respondents for preliminary argument and 
decision upon jurisdictional and other preliminary statements 
in advance of further proceeding denied, without prejudice upon 
submission of the case. 

No. 19004, Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. vs. Rock Island 
et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration with respect 
to the rate on sewer pipe, in carloads, from North Littke Roch, 
Ark., to North Enid, Okla., denied. 

No. 20505, Hallsboro Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. The order entered in this proceeding on 


September 4, 1929, which was by its teriifis to become effective. 


on November 25, 1929, on 30 days’ notice, has been modified 
so as to become effective on December 25, 1929, on 30 days’ 
notice. 

No. 9702, Memphis-Southwestern Investigation and No. 7304, 
City of Memphis et al. vs. Rock Island et al. The eighth and 
ninth consecutive paragraphs of the order heretofore entered 
in said proceedings on December 2, 1919, and the eighth and 
ninth consecutive paragraphs of the order heretofore entered 
in said proceedings on February 6, 1923, have been amended 
by adding to each of said paragraphs at the end thereof the 
following: 


Provided, That the above shall not apply where rates from St. 
Louis to points in Missouri are made lower than the rates for like 
distances under scales hereinbefore prescribed as reasonable from 
Memphis to points in Missouri, to avoid violations of the fourth 
section. 


No. 14995, Phillips Petroleum Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. The 
first sentence of the first full paragraph on page 46 of 148 
I. C. C. 45, dated October 23, 1928, has been amended to read 
as follows: ‘Portions of the Rule V statements were certified 
by defendants and on March 12 and October 1, 1928, we issued 
orders directing them to pay $11,991.17” and, it is further or- 
dered, that the next to the last sentence in the last paragraph 
on page 46 of said report of October 23, 1928, has been amended 
to read as follows: “We further find that complainant, in 
addition to the amount of reparation covered by our order of 
March 12, 1928, and supplemental order of October 1, 1928, is 
entitled to reparation in the sum of $145,024.13.” 

No. 17000, part 8, rate structure investigation, cottonseed, 
its products, and related articles, and related cases consolidated 
therewith. Motion filed by Armour and Co. at pages 49 to 54, 
inclusive, of the reply brief of Armour and Co. and subsidiary 
companies dated September 28, 1929, to strike from record in 
these proceedings evidence pertaining to rate of return of car- 
riers based on property investment or to the earnings of these 
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carriers and to strike from their briefs all reference to such 
testimony, exhibits, or other evidence, and petition for further 
hearing in order to present additional evidence of the earning, 
of said carriers and of dividends paid by them, denied. “ 

No. 22540, Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Arkansas West 
ern et al. Watertown, S. D., Chamber of Commerce Dermitte; 
to intervene. 

No. 16323 (and Subs. 1 to 38, incl.), Scott County Milling ¢, 
et al. vs. Butler County et al. Third petition of defendants for 
rehearing and/or reconsideration on record as made anq ne 
reargument, denied. ; 

No. 20253, Canton Railroad vs. Ann Arbor et al. Motioy 
filed by Western Maryland for leave to amend its petition dated 
August 22, 1929, for further hearing to take newly discovera 
evidence and/or postponement of oral argument, denied. 

No. 19548 (and Sub. 1), Kraft Cheese Co. et al. va, [ 
Angeles & Salt Lake et al. Petition of complainant, Kray 
Cheese Co., for rehearing or reconsideration and petition ¢ 
Pacific States Butter, Eggs, Cheese and Dressed Poultry Aggy, 
ciation for rehearing denied. 

No. 22587, Armour & Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfig, 
et al. John Morrell & Co., Jacob E. Decker & Sons, the Rat) 
Packing Co. and T. M. Sinclair Co., Ltd., permitted to interven, 

Finance No. 7025, proposed construction of line by Wester 
Pacific California. Petition of Western Pacific California fg 
reopening of this proceeding to permit filing of an amendej 
application and hearing thereon, granted. 

I. and §S. 11, tap line case. Petition of DeQueen & Easter 
and Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern for rehearing denied. 

No. 22598, Interstate Amiesite Co. vs. Akron, Canton ¢ 
Youngstown et al. The Barrett Co. permitted to intervene, 

No. 22670, Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al., and No. 22700, Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., vs, At. 
lantic Coast Line et al. Jacksonville Traffic Bureau, Inc., per 
mitted to intervene. 


No. 22691, Dewey Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. of Nebraska 
permitted to intervene. 


No. 22607, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., vs. Ahnapee 
Western et al. A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., The Solvay 
Process Co. and DuPont Rayon Co. permitted to intervene, 

Finance No. 7439, application of Great Northern for a cer. 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in Klamath county, Ore, 
and Siskiyou and Modoc counties, Calif., and Finance No. 744, 
application of Western Pacific for a certificate to construct a 
line of railroad in Plumas, Lassen and Modoc counties, Calif. 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Union Pacific et al., Arizona 
Corporation Commission, State Corporation Commission of New 
Mexico, Klamath County, Ore., and Portland Traffic and Tran: 
portation Association permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7450, application of Baltimore & Ohio for al 
thority to acquire control of certain carriers in eastern terr- 
tory. Lehigh & New England permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7460, application of Chesapeake & Ohio for 
authority to acquire control of certain carriers. Lehigh & New 
England permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 6072, amendment to application of Fairport, 
Painesville & Eastern for certificate to construct an extension 
of its line of railroad from a point near Painesville, to a poitt 
near Madison, O., etc. New York Central permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7685, application of Wabash for authority to 
acquire control of certain carriers. Indiana State Chamber ¢ 
Commerce and Nebraska State Railway Commission permitted 
to intervene. 


Finance No. 7781, joint application of Great Northern alt 
Western Pacific for certificate to construct a line of railroad 
between Lookout and Hambone, Calif. Union Pacific, Oreg0 
Short Line, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. até 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7743, application of Great Northern for cer 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in Dawson, McCone aul 
Garfield counties, Mont. Milwaukee, Board of County Colt 
missioners of Cascade county, Mont., county of Fergus, county 
of Petroleum and county of Judith Basin, Mont.; the Board of 
County Commissioners of McKenzie County, N. D., and count! 
of McCone, Mont., permitted to intervene. 

No. 21195, Lowe Paper Co. et al. vs. Kaydeross Railroad 
Corp. et al. and 21225, Kaydeross Paper Co. et al. vs. Kaydeross 
Railroad Corp. et al. Motion of defendants other than the Kar 
deross Railroad Corp. to dismiss the complaints, overruled. 

No. 22534, W. D. Hall vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast et 
Motion filed by Atlantic Coast Line, Richmond, Fredericksbuté 
and Potomac, Seaboard Air Line and Eastern Steamship Lines 
Inc., defendants herein, to dismiss the complaint herein, ove 
ruled. 

No. 14312, Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. Alabama & Vicks 
burg et al., No. 14436, Harkrider-Keith-Cooke Co. et al. vs. Abilené 
& Southern et al. and No. 15338, Gugenheim- Goldsmith Co. et 
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on, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al. Petition of west 
ide carriers for oral argument or for supplemental written 
ve anak and petition of said carriers to delete, expenge 
en disregard portions of reply of complainants denied. 

” No 18979, Cascade Timber Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. and No. 
90539 Hammond Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
Defendants’ petition for rehearing in No. 18979, jointly with 
nearing in No.. 22399 and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2, filed by Cascade 
Timber Co. et al. Vs. Southern Pacific et al. and for reargument 
in No. 20539, Jointly with argument in 22399, Denied. 

sien No. 22675, Darragh Co., et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Iola Cement 
Mills Traffic Association permitted to intervene. Se 

No. 22158, Liquid Tight Paper Container Association et al. 
ys, Atlantic Coast Line et al. Ohio Paper Products Co., Chicago 
paper Tube & Can Co., and Illinois Paper Can & Tube Co. 
permitted to intervene. ; 

No. 21320 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Freight Traffic Department, 
Concord Chamber of Commerce, Concord, N. H., vs. Boston & 
Maine, No. 21617, Consolidated Rendering Co. vs. Boston & 
Maine and No. 22104, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. Boston & 
Maine. The order entered in these proceedings on August 29, 
1929, which was by its terms made effective on or before Novem- 
ber 20, 1929, upon 30 days’ notice, has been modified so as 
to become effective on January 2, 1930, upon 15 days’ notice, 
instead of on said November 20, 1929. 


ys. Galvest 


N. & W. VALUATION 


Owned and used property of the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Company, as of June 30, 1916, has been valued at $236,240,000 
by the Commission, division 1, in Valuation No. 343, Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co., opinion No. B-743, 26 Val. Rep., 255-386. 
Under the heading, “Final Value,” the report says: 


The carrier’s books record an investment of $263,585,356.50, in 
common-carrier property, including lands. Of the total amount, 
$134,099,761.50 represents the par value of securities issued. The 
portion of the investment representing lands and rights is not deter- 
minable, but the costs supported by the accounting records are 
$8,527,588.65 for lands and rights wholly or partly carrier. The 
present value of lands owned and used for common-carrier purposes 
is $16,468,579.22, owned but not used $5,920, and used but not owned 
$75,201.76. The original cost of the property as a whole could not 
be ascertained, because the records of predecessor companies and for 
properties purchased, totaling 292.21 miles of road and 199 units of 
equipment, are not obtainable. The original cost of the remainder 
of the carrier’s common-carrier property, consisting of 1,762 miles of 
road and 29,984 units of equipment in service on the date of valua- 
tion, as nearly as can be ascertained from its investment in road and 
equipment account and those of its predecessors, is $201,743,148 in 
money outlay and securities. This sum does not include outlays by 
the carrier amounting to $10,986,598.48, purporting to be for addi- 
tions and betterments to the road the cost of which were charged to 
a reserve account and income. The cost to reproduce this property 
new, exclusive of land, we find to be $255,546,577, and cost of re- 
production less depreciation $205,482,882. 
_ The estimates of cost of reproduction covered by this report are 
based upon the 1914 level of prices, while the present values of the 
common-carrier lands covered by the report are based upon the 
fair average of the normal market values of lands adjoining and 
adjacent to the rights of way, yards, and terminals of the carrier as 
of valuation date. This discrepancy will be removed when we adjust 
to later dates, in accordance with the requirements of the valuation 
act, the final values herein reported. 

Of the lands owned and used for common-carrier purposes, 4,177.48 
acres with a present value of $1,607,022.27 were acquired through 
aids and were conveyed by deeds reciting nominal consideration only. 
Their value at the tirme acquired can not be determined. 

We find that the value for rate-making purposes of the property 
of the carrier owned and used for purposes of a common-carrier, 
including $3,500,000 for working capital, is $236,240,000, of property 
Tre but not used $35,600, and of property used but not owned 
911,904, 


NORTHERN PACIFIC VALUATION 


Owned and used property of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company is valued at $416,290,000, as of June 30, 1917, in a final 
valuation report issued by the Commission, division 1, in Valu- 
ation No. 959, Northern Pacific Railway Co. et al., opinion No. 


rte 25 Val. Rep., 397-868. The findings are summarized as 
ollows: 





1. Final value for rate-making purposes, as of June 30, 1917, of 
~ property owned or used by Northern Pacific Railway Company 
‘or common-carrier purposes found to be as follows: Owned and 
— 416,290,000; used but not owned, $2,261,760; and owned but not 
th 2. Final value for rate-making purposes, as of June 30, 1917, of 
Con Property owned or used by the Duluth Union Depot and Transfer 
pe ae 4 for common-carrier purposes found to be as follows: Owned 
nd used, $1,161,565: used but not owned, $6,300. 
the . Final value for rate-making purposes, as of June 30, 1917, of 
Come merty owned or used by Minnesota and International Railway 
and pany for common-carrier purposes found to be as follows: Owned 
used, $1 aR0R eens used but not owned, $475,000; owned but not 
the 4. Final value for rate-making purposes, as of June 30, 1917, of 
we Property owned but not used by the Big Fork and Northern Rail- 
$e oggemPany, devoted to common-carrier purposes found to be 
the 9. Final value for rate-making purposes, as of June 30, 1917, of 
Commroperty owned and used by the Centralia Eastern Railroad 
“mpany for common-carrier purposes found to be $151,418. 
- Final value for rate-making purposes, as of June 30, 1917, of 


th 
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the property owned and used by the Billings and Central Montana 
Railway Company for common-carrier purposes found to be $165,000. 


The books of the respective carriers recorded investment in 
carrier property, including lands, said the report, as follows: 


Northern Pacific, $491,528,660.71; Duluth Union Depot and Trans- 
fer, $630,843.21; Minnesota and International, $2,962,946.89; Big Fork 
and Northern, $494,800.24; Centralia Eastern, $166,315.20; Billings and 
Central Montana, $213,260.69. If certain readjustments be made in 
the investment in road and equipment account of the respective car- 
riers to accord with our 1914 classification of accounts, and if all 
other items contained therein be taken at their recorded values, the 
balances in such accounts would be: Northern Pacific, $468,895,859.16; 
Duluth Union Depot and Transfer, $639,843.21; Minnesota and Interna- 
tional, $2,702,153.43; ~ Fork and Northern, $494,800.24; Centralia 
Eastern, $166,315.20; Billings and Central Montana, $203,161.50. 

The original cost of the properties of none of the carriers is 
ascertainable. 

The cost of reproduction new and the cost of reproduction less 
depreciation, respectively, of the common-carrier properties of the 
earriers here under consideration, exclusive of land, we find to be 
as follows, as of the respective valuation dates: 


COST OF REPRODUCTION NEW 


Owned Owned but Used but 
Road and used not used not owned 
oe By rr $394,093,641 $3,645,199 $2,233,949 
Duluth Union Depot an 
CO a ea ee 406,802 11,119 
Minnesota and International.. 4,239,329 siieneas 551,643 
Ree PORE GG BPIOTUMORM . < oc.00 0000 000000020 551,643 jsebeeekae 
Centralia Eastern ........... 159,036 aseasdenae 
Billings and Central Montana ae: 8 =3>—=»—6> -«neennwen otras 
COST OF REPRODUCTION LESS DEPRECIATION 
Owned Owned but Used but 
Road and used not used not owned 
NWortherea PaciGe ..420<006sces $323,966,495 $3,128,656 $1,854,615 
Duluth Union Depot and 
RE 6645 600060046400%% 303,218 er 6,005 
Minnesota and International.. 3,406,504 veneenenn 446,131 
Big Fork and NOrtnerh. ..cccccccccsccces 446,131 ‘9 whe 
Centralia Bastern ........e0+. 132,636 mame °° ~«steremes 
Billings and Central Montana.. | re 


The value of lands owned or used by the respective carriers for 
common-carrier purposes, as of their respective valuation dates, we 


find to be: 
Owned Owned but Used but 
Road and used not used not owned 
Worthnern PRC ..0cccccececve $62,786,504 $698,717 $319,654 
Duluth Union Depot and 
WE ob. tsusccende wees 831,594 ime) i$ -stesmene 
Minnesota and International.. 147,833 1,080 11,974 
Bie POTE ORE WOTtRerh....scccccccvccsecs es 20s HR HEO 
Comtraiin TOBSGGPR o06ccccccees a °§ <«easese jj Wwasebedie 
Billings and Central Montana. —— 8 @=Ssetetenes = =——<“i‘“i«t 


On date of valuation the common-carrier properties of the Big 
Fork and Northern were leased to the Minnesota and International. 


The Commission said the estimates of cost of reproduction 
covered by the report were based upon the 1910-1914 level of 
prices, while the present values of the common-carrier lands 
covered by the report were based upon the fair average of the 
normal market values of lands adjoining and adjacent to carrier 
property as of valuation date. It said this discrepancy would be 
removed “when we adjust to later dates, in accordance with the 
requirements of the valuation act, the final values herein re- 
ported.” 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 514 et al., Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Rail- 
way Co. et al., opinion No. B-745, 26 Val. Rep. 481-585, final value for 
rate-making purposes of property of the V. S. & P. owned and used 
for common carrier purposes found to be $8,725,000, and of property 
owned but not used, $290,000, as of June 30, 1918. Final value of Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg Railway Co., owned and used, found to be $7,827,- 
500, and used but not owned, $834, and owned but not used, $1,097, 
as of June 30, 1918. , 

Valuation No. 1040, Manufacturers’ Junction Railway Co., opinion 
No. B-747, 26 Val. Rep., 607-28, final value for rate-making purposes 
of property of carrier owned and used for common carrier purposes, 
found to be $803,500; of property owned but not used, $17,311; and of 
property used but not owned, $3,653, as of June 30, 1919. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 20462, Colonial Salt Co. et al. vs. Chicago & Erie et al. 
All defendants and respondents in this proceeding ask for post- 
ponement of effective date of the order. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. The Certain- 
teed Products Corp., National Retarder Co., Abel Davis and 
Eugene Holland, receivers in equity for Universal Gypsum & 
Lime Co., and United States Gypsum Co., have filed petition in 
support of petition filed by F. A. Leland in behalf of southwest- 
ern carriers for modification of order in these proceedings, by 
eliminating retarders, carloads, from these proceedings. 

No. 22460, Pacific Lumber Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Complainants ask for preliminary statement of facts as a tariff 
proposition in connection with this proceeding. 

No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, iron and ateel 
articles. United States Pipe & Foundry Co. and James B. Clow 
& Sons ask for reconsideration of findings and order in so far 
as they relate to cast iron pipe. 
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No. 17000, part 6, iron and steel articles, rate structure in- 
vestigation. State Corporation Commission of Virginia asks for 
reargument, rehearing and/or reconsideration. 

No. 18494 (and Sub. 1), Southern States Bottle Co. vs. 
Kansas City Southern et al. Complainant asks for reconsidera- 
tion of decision by Commission. 

No. 20466, Norcross Marble Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Complainant asks for a rehearing respecting shipments which 
moved over the lines of defendant carriers, New York Central 
and Erie. 

No. 16460, Milne Lumber Co. vs. Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville et al. Indiana Harbor Belt asks for reconsideration 
and modification. 

No. 20567, Atlantic Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville et al. Louisville & Nashville asks for consideration by 
entire Commission of record herein, including majority decision 
of division 2, dated September 12, 1929. 

No. 17562, Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of 
Montana on behalf of Missoula Mercantile Co. vs. Bay Transport 
Co. et al. Defendants, Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and 
Milwaukee, ask for modification of order. 

No. 16921, Tulsa Traffic Association et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Complainants ask for further consideration on the record. 

No. 17000, part 2, Ex Parte 87, Sub. 1, rate structure inves- 
tigation, class rates in western trunk line territory. Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin asks for reopening record for recep- 
tion in evidence of operating statistics of railroads for periods 
since December 31, 1927. 

No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, iron and steel 
articles. Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Babcock & Wilcox, D. 
Connelly Boiler Co., Combustion Engineering Corp., Globe Steel 
Tubes Co. and American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association ask 
for modification of report and order in this proceeding, upon 
reconsideration, or upon reopening and rehearing, or further 
hearing. 

No. 20133, Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. Atlanta & St. 
Andrews Bay et al. Defendants in these proceedings, by F. A. 
Leland, ask for postponement of effective date of order entered 
herein for a period of thirty days. 

No. 16256, Welch Grape Juice Co. et al. vs. Abilene & 
Southern et al. Complainants ask for modification of findings 
in respect of reparation. 

No. 19482, East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al. Southwestern carriers ask for modification of order. 


ILLINOIS COAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Mileage rates on Illinois coal as a method for bringing peace 
in the long continued turmoil over the relationship of rates to 
East St. Louis, St. Louis and beyond St. Louis has been inter- 
rogatively suggested by Commissioner Campbell, to whom has 
been assigned a number of cases in which the relationship 
aspect is prominent. He made the suggestion in the course of 
arguments in No. 18183, rates on bituminous coal from points 
in Illinois to East St. Louis switching district, and the cases 
joined with it, on further consideration of the record as made. 
The matter had assumed such proportions that the cases were 
set down for argument in the presence of the entire Commission. 

Commissioner Campbell, after listening to arguments for 
and against the division of the Belleville group into two groups, 
by C. B. Cardy and Ralph Merriam, who appeared for complain- 
ants, asked if mileage rates would not be the way to keep the 
coal operators from “coming to us” about the relationships. 
Commissioner Meyer suggested that his colleague’s question 
was a query as to whether mileage rates would not be the 
method for restoring peace and not merely to keep operators 
away from the Commission. 

Mileage rates, Mr. Merriam said, would bring disaster in- 
stead of peace. 

“Would the disaster be greater than that which now pre- 
vails in the coal industry?” asked Mr. Campbell. 


Mr. Merriam said it would, because mileage rates would 
keep coal from distant mines out of big markets of consumption. 
Mr. Campbell wanted to know whether the coal industry would 
not have to take steps, on its own initiative, to close up some 
of the mines as a step toward the elimination of the fighting 
going on before the Commission practically all the time, as he 
said, about relationships. Mr. Merriam admitted that perhaps 
the industry would be forced to do something, but he insisted 
that mileage was not the solution. 

Two questions stood out prominently in the arguments. 
The first was as to whether the Belleville group should be 
divided, as proposed by Examiner Carney in his report on 
reconsideration, and as to whether reparation should be paid, 
unofficially estimated at about $3,000,000, on the rates proposed 
for condemnation because too high. Carney recommended 
against reparation, citing a part of the Commission’s rules of 
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practice intended to prevent the trial of cases by piecemeal, 

one reason. He said that the complainants which were as - 
for reparation were substantially the same as those in an earl 
case asking only for new rates. . 

Mr. Merriam was speaking for the Illinois Coa] 
Bureau, the members of which have operations in the south 
Illinois or No. 10 group but none in Belleville or No, 9 pe 
which Carney recommended to be cut up into two groups re 
new group to be known as No. 2-A. The latter follows closely 
but not actually a group created by the Illinois Commissio: 
In the first report in the cases on argument at the time i 
Campbell made his interrogative suggestion the Commission said 
the Belleville group should not be divided. 

The railroads, and, broadly speaking, the groups beyoni 
the lines of the present Belleville group, opposed the Carne 
recommendation on the ground that the whole adjustment jy 
Illinois was on a differential basis, indicating a conscious de 
parture from the basis of rates graded chiefly on distance and 
should not be changed without a consideration of the Whole 
subject of relationships. 

The cases joined with the Commission-initiated inquiry 
were: No. 17994, Perry Coal Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al; % 
19268, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. Same; No. 20612 
Anchor Coal Co. et al. vs. Same; No. 21047, Allhof Brother 
Inc., vs. A. & E. et al.; No. 21155, Maguire Coal Co. vs. A. { 
S. et al. Time for arguments was assigned as follows: (. 2 
Cardy, complainants; Ralph Merriam, Illinois Coal Traffic By 
reau; H. E. Miller, operator of the Ruby Mine; H. S. Elkins 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co.; W. E. Rosenbaum, Eas: 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce et al.; E. A. Smith and B.¢ 
Kramer, carriers; and J. C. Ryan, Consolidated Coal Co. et 3! 


CLASS RATE RELATIONSHIP 
The Trafic World Washington Bure 


In exceptions by the Southern Traffic League to the pr 
posed report in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line class rate: 
that organization takes the position that no lawful order my 
be made in this proceeding prescribing determined difference 
as between different origin points within the south, or, as t 
tween origin points in the south, on the one hand, and thos 
in the north, on the other, to destinations in western tru 
line territory. The examiners have proposed a_ method fr 
making interterritorial rates which the league thinks is th 
reverse of what would result from a proper regard for souni 
principles of rate making. 


The method proposed by the examiners, the league contends, 
results in first class rates from southern points as much a 
41 cents per 100 pounds higher than for hauls of equal length 
from competitive origin points in official classification territory. 
The league points out that in the Southwestern Revision the 
Commission prescribed first class rates from official and south 
ern classification territory points to destinations in the south. 
western territory, for hauls of equal length, in which the rates 
from the south to the southwest ranged from five to seven ceils 
above the rates from northern points of origin. 


The league claims that no lawful order can be made it 
this case on that phase of the subject because there is no con 
plaint in the case or order of investigation which would embract 
any question as to the relationship of rates between different 
origins within the south or between any of such origins in the 
south and those in the north. It points out that there was vl 
tually no real evidence upon the basis of which a safe con¢lt: 
sion could be justified as to the rates referred to, the references 
of record, it claims, being but part of claims made by som 
communities in western trunk line territory, testimony on 
half of Kentucky to show that that state should be considered 
part of official territory and the contention of western carTiem 
about the basis of rates that should be used in making inter 
territorial rates. 


NICKEL PLATE FOOD TERMINAL 


With Commissioner Eastman dissenting, the Commission, 
division 4, has authorized the New York, Chicago & St. Loli 
Railroad Company to acquire and operate, under lease, the 
railroad yard of the Northern Ohio Food Terminal, Inc, 2 
Cleveland, O. Commissioner Eastman said the lease of tht 
yard by the Nickel Plate was, so far as he could see, quite & 
necessary. He said the yard was constructed by the Nickel 
Plate’s “dummy corporation” with funds furnished by the forme 
He said why the Nickel Plate should not have constructed the 
yard directly was not disclosed. He said it was quite clear thi! 
the Nickel Plate was in control of the situation and © 
purchase the property if it so desired, and that no good reasd 
had been shown why it should incur a fixed charge of 6 per 
cent annually on account of the yard for a period of 99 years 
as provided by the lease. 
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WESTERN CLASS RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Western railroads consented, October 21, to the Commission 
its valuations of their properties in its consideration of 
000, part 2, western trunk line class rates, No. 21206, 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., et al. vs. Santa Fe 
t al.; and No. 21747, Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. 
; ta Fe et al., a Hoch-Smtith proceeding. They consented with 
ee rovi0. It was that the Commission bring those valuations 
into line with the decision in the O’Fallon case. Should the 
Commission fail to bring the valuations into line with that case, 
the railroads will regard its failure an error of law entitling 
them to go to court about the matter, if it uses the valuations. 

This consent was given early on the day mentioned by 
Wallace T. Hughes, who led off with a two hour presentation 
in behalf of the railroads for changes in the rates which they 
estimated would bring them $23,790,000 of additional revenue 


using 
No. 17 


| asa start toward the raising of $60,000,000 of additional revenue 


which Examiners Koebel and Paulson, who made a proposed 
report, said they needed to enable them to earn 5.75 per cent on 
the value of their properties. 

Commissioner Campbell brought the valuations into the dis- 


i cussion. Luther M. Walter, attorney for upper Mississippi River 


cities, asked if there might not be a stipulation to the effect that 
all the reports the carriers had made to the Commission since 
the closing of the record might be considered by the Commis- 
sion. Mr. Hughes consented. 

“May that not be broadened so that we may also consider 
the tentative valuations,” asked Commissioner Campbell. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hughes, “if they are modified to conform 
to the O’Fallon decision. If they are used without modification 
you commit an error of law.” 

The same question was asked in respect of the final valua- 
tions and the same sort of answer, with the proviso, was given. 

Whether Commissioner Campbell was asking on behalf of 
the Commission or on his own responsibility, or whether the 
Commission would use the valuations was not disclosed. How- 
ever, it is the custom, when the Commission, as a body, desires 
that something be done, to have the chairman ask the question. 
Chairman Lewis did not propound the question. The colloquy 
was between Commissioner Campbell and Mr. Hughes. 


The arguments were made to an augmented bench, a com- 


' mittee representing the commissions of the states covered by 


the proposals of the carriers and the examiners sitting with the 
Commission. That committee was composed of Jesse H. Green- 
leaf, chairman of the Kansas commission; Claude L. Draper, 
chairman of the Wyoming commission; F. O. Wintomute, chief 
of tariff bureau of the Michigan commission; A. R. McDonald, 
of the Wisconsin commission; C. A. Randall, the Nebraska com- 
nission; J. J. Murphy, the South Dakota commission; and Fay 


' Harding, the North Dakota commission. 


Time for the discussion of the case was assigned for the 
six day period, as follows: 

Carriers and security holders’ committee—wWallace T. 
Hughes, P. F. Gault, R. S. Outlaw, M. L. Countryman, W. T. L. 
Carriers; M. B. Pierce, official territory lines; F. W. Sullivan, 
Great Lakes Transit Corp.; E. S. Ballard, Minneapolis-Atlantic 
Transit Co.; W. N. McGehee, southern territory lines; E. 8S. 


| Ballard, Grenville Clark, Security Holders’ Committee. 


W. T. L. States.—P. H. Porter, Wisconsin; J. H. Hender- 
son, Iowa; V. E. Smart, Missouri; Hugh La Master and U. G. 
Powell, Nebraska; M. J. Healy, Kansas; Herman L. Bode and 
D. J. Kelley, South Dakota; F. Chatterton, Wyoming; John F. 
Bonner, Minnesota; E. M. Hendricks, North Dakota. 


W. T. L. shippers.—C. E. Childe, J. H. Tedrow, H. C. Wil- 
son and W. H. Fitzpatrick, Missouri River cities; F. P. Willette, 
Atchison Chamber of Commerce et al.; R. C. Fulbright, Twin 
Cities, Duluth; F. B. Townsend, Minneapolis industries; C. E. 
Hochstedler, Chicago Association of Commerce; R. I. Pierce, 
Chicago Heights Manufacturers’ Association; Luther Walter, 
upper Mississippi River cities; R. W. Keas, St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce et al.; C. S. Bather, Rockford, Ill.; Walter Mc- 
Cormack, Ottumwa, Iowa., et al., Iowa and South Dakota points; 

D. Springer, Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce; A. S. Boden, 
Aberdeen, S. D.; P. G. Wigton, Watertown, S. D.; E. H. Hogue- 
land, Topeka Chamber of Commerce et al.; B. L. Glover, South- 
fast Kansas, Inc.; A. M. Corp, Wichita Chamber of Commerce; 
H. M. Hancock, Salina Chamber of Commerce; H. M. Rickards, 
Hutchinson Chamber of Commerce; Paul A. Walker, Oklahoma 
commission; E. J. McVann, Interior Nebraska cities; J. A. Lit- 
tle, Alliance Chamber of Commerce et al.; H. S. Dickinson, 

aver Chamber of Commerce; Geo. T. Bell, Sheridan, Wyo.; 
fe K. Gartner, Fargo Chamber of Commerce; F. A. Durrant, 
tand Forks Traffic Association; O. W. Tong, Minot, N. D., et 
al, and Minnesota canners; M. J. Anuta, Menominee Chamber 
of Commerce et al.; J. A. Ronan, Green Bay, De Pere and Ke- 
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wanuee, Wis.; L. P. Chase, Kohler Company; L. F. Orr, Pet 
Milk Company. 

Official territory shippers——L. G. Macomber, Lower Mich- 
igan; Samuel Herndon, Ohio interests; J. V. McMahon, Youngs- 
town Chamber of Commerce et al.; F. W. Burton, Eastern Ship- 
pers’ Committee. 

Southern territory commissions and shippers.—J. W. Cam- 
mack, State of Kentucky; Hugh White, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Georgia commissions; I. M. Bailey, North Carolina com- 
mission; C. E. Cotterill, southern shippers; E. J. Cosgrove, 
Florida shippers. 

Special commodities.—J. F. Dougherty, Michigan Paper 
Mills Association; C. R. Hillyer, Excelsior Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; R. D. Rynder, Swift & Co.; W. E. Rosenbaum, asso- 
ciated cooperage industries and cereal beverages manufacturers; 
Luther M. Walter, Deere & Co.; E. S. De Pass, Wisconsin Can- 
ners’ Association et al.; J. R. Hafstrom, Menasha Products 
Company; J. G. Mann, Farm Seed Association; and G. A. Alf, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 

Mr. Hughes talked for two hours. He said that a man could 
talk for weeks on the phases of the case, but that if he could 
not impress the Commission in two hours he could not impress 
it in a month or six weeks of discussion. 

Early in his discussion he made it clear that, in its essence, 
the case was one of method for raising money, there being no 
dispute about the failure of the present rates to afford the 
return the statute intended. Even the disagreement about the 
rate of return caused by the figures prepared for the state com- 
missions by U. G. Powell, he said, was only a fraction of one 
per cent. The low rates in a large part of western trunk line 
territory, he also pointed out, had been condemned time and 
again by the Commission. 

“The reduction in rates ordered by the Commission in 1922,” 
declared Mr. Hughes, “has taken $528,000,000 from us. The 
examiners found that it would take $60,000,000 a year increase 
in revenue, assuming it to be net to give us the fair return. We 
propose increases in class rates (we do not contend that they 
should contribute the whole amount) that would add $23,790,000 
to our revenue. The carriers think they have contributed enough 
to the recovery of business. They think it is now their turn 
to receive something.” 

In answer to a question by Commissioner Taylor, Mr. Hughes 
said the carriers had not been able to arrive at a satisfactory 
method for computing the reductions the proposals of the exam- 
iners would make. But he said it was certain that the pro- 
posals would make severe cuts on the long hauls from other 
territories into the western part of affected territory. The ex- 
aminers, he said, contrary to what the Commission had fre- 
quently said, proposed joint rate on long hauls into the western 
part of the affected territory that diminished as the distance 
increased, although the Commission, many times, showed that 
as the hauls extended into the sparsely settled parts of the 
territory, the contrary should be the fact. 

In addition, he pointed out that the proposed joint rates 
from one territory to another would be only from 70 to 75 per 
cent of Commission examiner proposed locals. 


Great objection was made to the proposal to put the whole 
of Illinois territory into eastern territory. Mr. Hughes said that 
that territory should all be put into western trunk line, as that 
was the territory to which the western lines extended and only 
from which they could hope to obtain considerable class rate 
traffic. 


P. F. Gault argued for the inclusion of Illinois territory in 
zone I, the elimination of Minnesota and the eastern parts of 
the Dakotas from zone II and the making of a large differential 
or plus zone west of zone III in which Texas differential rates 
should prevail. He said there was no justification for making 
joint rates anything less than the combination of the locals 
minus the lesser expense of terminal services on through move- 
ment, if any. Commissioner Campbell construed that as an 
argument for a continuance of the rate-break system. 

“Weren’t the big cities built up by rate favoritism resulting 
from that system and the smaller cities kept small?” asked 
Mr. Campbell. “Isn’t it time to change this situation and give 
everybody a chance to grow?” 

Mr. Gault said he did not admit Commissioner Campbell’s 
premise that the large cities became large on account of rate 
favoritism. He said the big cities—rate-break points—grew on 
account of advantages not resulting from railroad rates. 

R. S. Outlaw dealt with the southwestern phase of the sub- 
ject and M. L. Countryman the near northwestern; that is, 


rates from Chicago to Twin Cities and from there west. 

E. S. Ballard and Grenville Clark, on behalf of the com- 
mittee representing the holders of $635,000,000 worth of the 
securities of eight trunk lines in western trunk line territory, 
reiterated the arguments they made in respect of those car- 
riers in the Hoch-Smith live stock and grain rate cases. Mr. 
Ballard urged the Commission not to be influenced by so-called 
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forecasts, inasmuch as he said forecasts that failed made in 
two prior cases had persuaded it to reduce rates or deny in- 
increases to these roads. 

The ninety minutes of time allotted to the official territory 
lines, under the control of M. B. Pierce, were divided by Mr. 
Pierce with L. H. Strasser, for the cross-lake lines, and D. P. 
Connell who defended the existing rates between official and 
western territories on the basis of the combinations, either 
local or proportional, to and from the Mississippi. Mr. Con- 
nell briefly discussed some of the fifty cases in which he said 
the Commission had approved the combination basis, beginning 
with the Burnham-Hanna-Munger case of 1908. The examiners 
in this case recommended joint rates making less than the 
combination of local rates recommended by them and by 
Attorney-Examiner Howard Hosmer, the latter in the eastern 
class rate case. 

“Ig it possible that the Commission has been out of step 
in all these cases in more than twenty years and that the 
examiners are the only ones in step?” asked Mr. Connell. 

Mr. Pierce said that overhead rates on the basis of the 
combinations would not be unreasonable and that there had 
never been any joint overhead rates from official to western 
territory except to the near northwest. He said the eastern 
lines had agreed with the western lines that joint rates might 
be accepted but he contended that the carriers were entitled 
to maintain the revenues at the level of what would result 
from the combination of the local rates because there was no 
justification in law for a joint rate less than the combination 
except to the extent that there might be a saving of one or 
more terminal costs. Mr. Connell in discussing that phase of 
the subject covered, in its various parts by himself and Mr. 
Pierce, said that there were joint rates from official territory 
into the southwest and into the southeast on account of the 
water competition, which, he suggested, was not felt at Denver, 
Colo. To Denver the proposals of the examiners would make a 
big slash in the rates from the east. 


Mr. Pierce excepted to the proposal of the examiners to 
make fifth class 37.5 per cent of first class. He advocated 40 
per cent, the percentage recommendgd by Hosmer in the east- 
ern class rate case. 


In a broad way Mr. Strasser, appearing for the cross-lake 
lines and F. W. Sullivan, the latter appearing for the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, argued against the proposals of the 
examiners for joint rates less than the combinations on a 
purely revenue basis, and contended that the carriers were 
entitled to the revenue they would receive from the combina- 
tion of reasonable local rates. Mr. Sullivan said the lake lines 
were not prosperous now. 


Inability of the law committee of the state commissions to 
agree upon any general considerations to be offered in the case 
brought out arguments for nine states immediately after Gren- 
ville Clark had finished the railroad side of the case on October 
22. He spoke for the owners of railroad securities. 


P. H. Porter, for the Wisconsin commission, pointed 
out that competitors in Illinois shipped to St. Louis and other 
crossings on central territory rates, while Wisconsin in ship- 
ping to the same market had to pay the higher western 
trunk line rates. Therefore, he asked that Wisconsin be given 
rates on the same basis as Illinois. Into the south he asked for 
Q-1 scale rates governed by southern classification instead of 
by western classification, as recommended by the examiners. 

J. H. Henderson, for Iowa, said that he spoke for Iowans 
who had between two and three billions invested in Iowa. They, 
he said, were entitled to as much consideration as the holders 
of $635,000,000 of western trunk line securities. The security 
holders, he said, had received their dividends and interest, while 
Iowans for years had gone along without receiving anything, 
so severe had the depression been. 

“Is Iowa opposed to any increases?” asked Commissioner 
Eastman. 

“We realize that some of our rates will have to be raised,” 
said Mr. Henderson, “but what I am insisting is that Iowans 
receive as much consideration as the security holders.” 

“Is Iowa’s interest greater in these class rates than in the 
rates on agricultural products?” asked Mr. Eastman. 

“Our greater interest is in agricultural products, of course,” 
responded the veteran Iowan. “We expect to have to stand a little 
increase in these rates, but we would not object to an increase 
that would put us above Illinois class rates about as much as 
you put Iowa cement rates over Illinois cement rates—say, 
seven per cent. Transportation conditions in the two states 
are about the same when traffic densities are properly figured 
and other things are about equal when you remember that we 
have manufacturing places in more than 800 villages, towns 
and cities in Iowa.” 

When Commissioner Eastman asked him about the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, Mr. Henderson said he was not orthodox on 
that legislation and did not desire to go into it. He said the 
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proposals of the examiners would increase Iowa rates from 3: 
to 100 per cent. ™ 

Vv. E. Smart, for the Missouri commission, expresso; 
liking for the basic scale proposed by the examiners py q, 
gested a lower level for distances up to 100 miles and a reyjg,, 
so as to make the scales in western trunk line anq Sout 
western territories to dovetail into each other. He Dointes 
out that the Missouri scale was higher than scales in adjois 
ing states, being 61 cents for 100 miles while that of the eXap. 
iners was 66 cents, hence his suggestion for a lower level i: 
the short distance brackets. ‘5 

Hugh LaMaster, for the Nebraska commission, said 4, 
Nebraska sympathized with the railroads because she },; 
suffered even more than they by reason of the depression, p, 
he said, he wanted to point out that economic conditions },; 
not improved to such an extent as was suggested and thy 
everything was not rosy in the territory embraced ip 4, 
case. 

U. G. Powell, also for Nebraska, said that the freight trag, 
of the western trunk line territory was earning more thy 
seven per cent and that the loss was wholly due to the Des 
senger traffic. Answering Commissioner Taylor, he said th; 
the carriers had undertaken to meet the competition of bugs: 
by themselves installing more than 500 busses but his jge, 
was that more could be done. The Nebraska commission, }; 
said, had cooperated with the railroads to minimize passeng: 
losses to an extent unknown in other states. He, as well x 
Mr. Henderson, the latter for the Iowa commission, favor; 
the dual scale, that is one for L. C. L. and the other fy 
carload traffic, as proposed by C. E. Childe. 

M. J. Healy, for Kansas, said that Kansas was not urgiz: 
one scale because it had advocated zoning in the other Hoct. 
Smith cases but that it would probably fare as well with om 
as with two. But he advocated adding to Missouri River te. 
ritory that part of Kansas east of a line*drawn from Superior 
Neb., through Concordia to Wichita, Kans., and the taking ¢ 
southeastern Kansas out of southwestern territory. 

In behalf of Wyoming, F. Chatterton advocated rates ) 
higher than in zone 2 to the east of Wyoming on the grow 
that the thought that Wyoming was a mountain state was on 
that should be discarded and that state given the benefit of tk 
fact that no trunk line in the state came within fifteen mils 
of a mountain and that the revenue per mile of road was z 
most equal to that of Illinois. Severe grades and curves, lx 
showed by figures, were east of Wyoming and not in that stats 

Minnesota, said John F. Bonner, did not object to am 
sonable increase in rates on class traffic, upon two proviso 
The first was that the Commission should determine that agr 
cultural products were entitled to reductions. The second wa 
that there should be one scale without a Chinese wall of pr 
tection around the state of Illinois. Reference to a Chines 
wall was taken to mean disagreement with the proposal of tk 
examiners that Illinois be assigned to central and not to wet 
ern trunk line territory. He did not explain but followed tht 
declaration with the declaration that Minnesota objected t 
having density of traffic and population used in this case ti 
determine rates without a consideration of the cost of servit 
as controlling. The declaration brought a fire of questio 
from the bench with an interrogative suggestion from Cor 
missioner Meyer that that would bring butter and cheese up! 
first class, if recognition was to be given to value of servit 
Mr. Bonner, after his initial declaration, added that as a fact" 
that might also be considered. 

The basic scale proposed by the examiners, D. L. Kelley, i 
the South Dakota commission declared, scrapped all the class 
rate scales the Commission had used in western trunk lt 
territory without justification. His view was that the Faréi 
scale, 98 I. C. C. 691, should be used because, among other thins 
it was the one the Commission had been using for the last fiftest 
or twenty years, modifying it so as to meet the conditions s 
they are found. His preference, he indicated, was for 4 SIE 
line scale, but, recognizing that conditions were such as to® 
quire two zones, his proposal was to have one scale in the te™ 
tory east of the Missouri River in South Dakota and one We 
of it, the line of the Missouri to be extended north and sou" 
to provide the division throughout the territory. 

E. M. Hendricks, for the North Dakota commission, said thet 
conditions in the territory were so nearly alike that the use® 
a single scale would be justified. There were no wide variati 
in the terrain, he asserted, requiring different bases. 


In behalf of Missouri River cities chambers of comment 
C. E. Childe brought an indictment against the proposals of t 
examiners that caused close attention to be paid to him ee 
interests because he did not stop with a denunciation but brow” 
forward his dual scale proposal as the machinery for remedyu 
not only the present situation but also the situation he = 
would result from the adoption of the proposals of the examinet 
He gave his proposal the short name of “cost plus” which ® 
much used in connection with war work for the governm® 
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Briefly, he asserted, the less than carload rates proposed would 
be too low for short and for long hauls and much too high for 
the intermediate distances and the carload rates would be on a 
level 65 per cent to more than 250 per cent higher than normal 
rates Yielding 6 per cent return. : 

“In other words,” asserted Mr. Childe, “they would be on a 
jevel yielding the carriers instead of normal 6 per cent return, 
q return of 22 per cent to 68 per cent annually on the investment. 
More serious, however, from the standpoint of public interest 
and effect upon industrial development of the western trunk line 
territory, is the fact that the proposed rates, because of their 
illogical structure and disregard of transportation costs, make it 
impossible for the short haul shipper to compete fairly with the 
jong haul shipper, or even one short haul shipper to compete 
fairly With another on business involving the same transportation 
service.” 
sis The use of a single scale of class rates with fixed class per- 
centages as recommended by the examiners, Mr. Childe said, 
would create intolerable discriminations and burdens which could 
be avoided only by the adoption of a dual scale and a uniform 
jine-haul progression based on the cost of transportation plus 
a reasonable profit. 

Disadvantage to one shipper in competition with another 
shipper at another point, he showed, would arise from the taper- 
ing rate of progression as the length of the haul increased. The 
fundamental idea in the dual scale system, as shown by Mr. 
Childe, was that first the terminal costs should be provided for 
and then the line haul factor should be constant because there 
was no increase or decrease in the cost of hauling for one mile 
in comparison with the cost for another mile. 

Costs, he said, had been ascertained in this case so that they 
threw a bright light into what heretofore had been impenetrable 
fog. It was now feasible, he said, for the Commission to devise 
a rate structure that would be logical and be fair to every rail- 
road, to every shipper and to every community on whatever rate 
of return was deemed necessary. Rates in western trunk line 
territory, he said, would have a profound effect on rates in every 
other territory on account of the fact that that territory touched 
every other in the country. He said that the cost studies under- 
taken in connection with other class rate cases were slight but 
that in this one there had been such a study that rates could be 
made so as to be properly related to every other rate. 

As to the allegation of the examiners that the dual scale 
proposal would result in high rates on L. C. L. traffic, Mr. Childe 
said that, on account of the terminal cost, rates for 50 miles and 
less would be higher than those proposed by the examiner but 
lower for greater distances. As to the observation of the exam- 
iners that class rates should be higher than at present so as to 
give agricultural products the rates the Hoch-Smith resolution 
contemplated, he said that agricultural products constituted only 
20 per cent of the traffic in western trunk line territory and that 
such products also moved on class rates. The necessity of main- 
taining relatively low rates on agricultura] products, he said, 
certainly did not justify the establishment of carload class rates 
yielding the tremendous profit proposed by the examiners. 


Soon after western trunk line shippers began presenting 
their objections to the proposals of the examiners it became 
patent that destruction of groups that would be caused by 
adoption of their report was causing greatest uneasiness. Ques- 
uons asked by Commissioners Campbell and Eastman were 
taken as indicating that they were strongly inclined toward 
the adoption of mileage scales. The former asked questions lead- 
Ing to the impression that he thought it incumbent upon those 
protesting against the destruction of groups to show justifica- 


tion for the existence of groups instead of those proposing 


their abolition to show reasons for abolition. 

_ C. A. Carr, substituting for H. C. Wilson, as the representa- 
ve of Sioux City, urged the retention of the group relationship 
that had long existed between Sioux City and Omaha. To 
preserve the relationship he urged the extension of zone II 
west of Sioux City as far as that zone extended west of Omaha. 
_ When W. H. Fitzpatrick urged the retention of the group- 
ing of Atchison, Leavenworth, Sioux City, St. Joseph and Omaha, 
Mr. Campbell asked just what justification there was for group- 
Ing under class rates. Mr. Fitzpatrick said that people had in- 
vested their money in enterprises on the faith of decisions by 
the Commission which approved or did not disturb groupings 
that had been voluntarily made by carriers and that if the 
sroups were destroyed inevitably those investments would be 
impaired and that a shifting of industries would be forced. 

_ What is there here to show there is reason for the destruc- 
“on of groups?” asked Commissioner Meyer who once observed, 
in connection with a proposition to use mileage scales strictly, 
that that would be a fine method to make rates if there were 
NO cities or towns built up on the other method of stating rates, 
and nothing to hinder the establishment of rates on a so-called 
scientific basis. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick said he did not know of anything. Then 
t. Campbell came back with a remark that he could under- 
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stand why there should be grouping on commodity rates. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick said that to the man using class rates on iron and 
steel articles and canned goods grouping was just as important 
as if he were shipping on commodity rates. 

“We’re not so sold on mileage rates as to favor the 
destruction of industries,’ said F. P. Willette, speaking for the 
Atchison, Kans., Chamber of Commerce. “This proposal will 
destroy industries in Atchison, prevent others locating there 
and create an intolerable tariff situation at small stations where 
the men now have trouble in ascertaining rates. They would 
not know how to find rates in mileage publications.” 

In behalf of Twin Cities and Duluth, R. C. Fulbright pro- 
nounced the most emphatic criticism of the proposal of the 
examiners that had been uttered by either shippers or carriers 
up to that time. He said it was a tragic moment for thé 
communities he was representing because the Commission was 
being asked to disregard a half dozen decisions in which it 
had approved the recognition of water competition that prevailed 
in the near northwest and a dozen cases in which it had given 
effect to its recognition, especially in the Fargo case. In that 
case he said the Commission fixed a first class joint rate from 
Chicago to Fargo 13.5 cents lower than the combination of locals 
on the Twin Cities. In this case the examiners proposed a 
joint rate 63 cents lower, he said, on the theory that they were 
removing a sink hole in class rates and increasing the revenues 
of the carriers. 

“Why throw the industries and business of this territory 
into the lap of Chicago and the east?” asked Mr. Fulbright. 
“The east has not complained. What has been proposed almost 
makes this a tragic moment. We ask you to delay decision on 
this phase of the subject until the matter can be thoroughly 
investigated. It was not thoroughly covered because we did 
not dream of what has happened. The Twin Cities and Duluth 
cannot do business on the basis proposed. Fargo will get it 
in the neck even as the Twin Cities and Duluth. Rates to the 
Twin Cities have been low because of the competition on the 
great lakes and the fact that they are intermediate on all- 
rail routes between Chicago and Duluth.” 

Mr. Fulbright pleaded with the Commission not to do what 
was proposed by yielding to a temptation to make a harmonious 
mileage rate structure that would be a pretty picture but to 
deal with realities. He said that some of the findings made 
by the Commission in regard to the application of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, as interpreted by him, sounded as if the Com- 
mission thought it had been made the economic arbiter of the 
country. 

Commissioners Aitchison and Eastman construed some of 
the observations as criticism of the Commission and a charge 
that it was proceeding loosely when it allowed a man to say 
that the population of a county in Texas was of such a density 
and when it allowed reports and things of that sort to be 
stipulated into the record. 

“Any court in the land will take judicial notice of the re- 
ports of the Census Office,” observed Commissioner Aitchison. 

“You had an opportunity to object to the stipulation, didn’t 
you,” asked Commissioner Eastman. 

Mr. Fulbright admitted that he had had that opportunity 
but that he did not do so. But he said his object was not to 
criticize the Commission but to warn it against allowing itself 
to be tempted into doing something new so as to paint a pretty 
picture. He said the Hoch-Smith resolution had not changed 
the law. But he did not go into that matter and the commis- 
sioners did not seem interested in the proposition that there 
had been no change. 

Answering Commissioner Farrell he agreed with him that 
the purport of his remarks was to make haste slowly in chang- 
ing decisions heretofore made. 


LOS ANGELES STATION CASE 


Disagreement with assertion of counsel for the Commission 
in No. 54, Interstate Commerce Commission, petitioner, vs. 
United States of America, at the relation of the City of Los 
Angeles, that the question involved is whether the Commission 
has the direct and affirmative authority to require railroads 
serving a city to construct a new union passenger station and 
use the same in lieu of their existing terminals, is expressed 
by Max Thelen, Edwin C. Blanchard and other counsel for Los 
Angeles in their reply brief filed in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. (See Traffic World, September 14, p. 630.) 

Counsel for the city said the question as stated by counsel 
for the Commission was too broad. 

“We submit, very respectfully, that the real question now 
before this court is whether the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has the jurisdiction to make an order requiring said ‘three 
great interstate railway systems’ to construct, maintain and op- 
erate a union passenger station in a specified area near the 
Plaza in ‘the largest city of our western coast,’ when the con- 
ceded facts show that the carriers not merely already own sub- 
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stantially all the trackage which would be jointly used but also 
have recently purchased and at this time own more than two- 
thirds in area of the land on which the union passenger station 
and appurtenances would be constructed,” said counsel for the 
city. 

The railroads referred to are the Southern Pacific, the 
Santa Fe, and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the latter’s road 
being a part of the Union Pacific system. The city is seeking 
from the Commission an order requiring the carriers to con- 
struct, maintain and operate a union passenger station in a 
specified area near the plaza in Los Angeles. The Commission 
contends that Congress has not authorized it to require the 
building of a new union station in lieu of existing individual 
terminals. 

The city of Los Angeles instituted the present proceeding 
for the purpose of obtaining a writ of mandamus directing the 
Commission to consider the evidence bearing on the question 
of the Commission’s jurisdiction to make a final order requiring 
the station to be built and thereafter to make such order as, 
in the opinion of the Commission, the facts and the merits 
justify and require. On February 25, 1929, the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia held with the city and directed 
that the writ should issue. The Commission appealed. Argu- 
ment will be heard by the Supreme Court next week. 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


Petitions for writs of certiorari were granted in six cases 
and denied in twenty-seven cases relating to transportation by 
the Supreme Court of the United States October 21. 

The court denied a petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the sixth circuit in No. 401, the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co., petitioner, vs. the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. et al. This litigation began 
with the filing of suit by the P. & W. V. seeking an injunction 
preventing the Wheeling from entering into a contract with the 
Cleveland Union Terminals Company granting to the terminal 
company possession of the Wheeling’s Ontario Street passenger 
station site in Cleveland, O. An injunction was granted by the 
federal court for the northern district of Ohio, eastern division, 
and on appeal by respondents to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
the judgment and decree of the district court were reversed. 

Other petitions for writs of certiorari were denied in the 
following cases: 

No. 196, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, petitioner, vs. Tal- 
bert, administrator, from the Supreme Court of Missouri. 

No. 204, Missouri Pacific, petitioner, vs. James Wheeler, 
from the Supreme Court of Missouri. 

No. 205, Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, petitioner, vs. 
Herbert Yarn, from the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, eighth 
circuit. 

No. 209, Louisville & Nashville, petitioner, vs. George Bush, 
from the Supreme Court of Missouri. 

No. 236, Britain Steamship Co., Ltd., petitioner, vs. Munson 
Steamship Line, from the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, second 
circuit. 

No. 240, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., petitioner, vs. H. W. 
Lutton, from the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, sixth circuit. 

No. 168, Mrs. W. M. Long, administratrix, petitioner, vs. 
American Railway Express Co., from the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, fifth circuit. 

No. 171, C. C. C. & St. L., petitioner, vs. L. N. Kepner, from 
the Supreme Court of Missouri. 


No. 176, A. J. Dibble, petitioner, vs. Unadilla Valley Railway 
Co., from the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, second circuit. 

No. 185, Tracy Waldron Fruit Co., petitioner, vs. Southern 
Pacific, from the California District Court of Appeals, first ap- 
pellate district. 

No. 192, Southern Pacific, petitioner, vs. United States, from 
Court of Claims. 

No. 241, Navigazione Libera Triestina S. A., petitioner, vs. 
Robins Drydock & Repair Co., from the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, second circuit. 

No. 242, Transoceanica Societa Italiana Di Navigazione, pe- 
titioner, vs. Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., from the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, second circuit. 

No. 255, Missouri Pacific, petitioner, vs. Emma Crouch, ad- 
ministratrix, from the Supreme Court of Kansas. 

No. 293, Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, petitioner, vs. 
United States, from the Court of Claims. 

No. 297, Missouri Pacific, petitioner, vs. F. Koonse, admin- 
istratrix, from the Supreme Court of Missouri. 

No. 313, Boston & Maine, petitioner, vs. A. J. Watkins, from 
the Supreme Court of New Hampshire. 

No. 317, Pacific Improvement Co., petitioner, vs. Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern, from the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
third circuit. 
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No. 325, H. G. Richardson, petitioner, vs. Louisville & N 
ville, from the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, sixth circuit, _ 
No. 330, Fred Phillips, petitioner, vs. Chicago & North yw, 
ern, from the Supreme Court of Minnesota. ” 

No. 342, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, petition. [ae 
vs. Alma Kane, administratrix, from the U. 8S. Circuit Court « 
Appeals, ninth circuit. 

No. 359, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, petitioner y 
B. S. Stottle, administrator, from the Supreme Court of Missou 

No. 376, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, petitioner, vs. 4 | J 
Garrett, administrator, from the Supreme Court of Arkansas 7 

No. 381, Swift & Co., petitioner, vs. American Transportatig, 
Co. et al.; No. 382, Armour & Co., petitioner, vs. America, 
Transportation Co. et al., and No. 383, Wilson & Co., Petitioner 
vs. American Transportation Co., from the U. S. Circuit Cour ee 
of Appeals, second circuit. - 

Petitions for writs of certiorari were granted in the folly. 
ing cases: 

No. 188, James C. Davis, as agent, petitioner,’vs. Mrs, Man 
Preston, administratrix, from the Supreme Court of Texas, — 

No. 212, New York Central, petitioner, vs. Donato Marcoy 
administrator, from the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeak 

No. 248, Victorio Nogueira, petitioner, vs. New York, Ney 
Haven & Hartford, from the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeaj 
second circuit. 

No. 303, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, petitioner, vs. Maby 
G. Toops, administratrix, from the Supreme Court of Kansa 

No. 345, U. S. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporatio, 
petitioner, vs. P. L. Harwood, trustee in bankruptcy of Grotm 
es Works, et al., from the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, seconi 
circuit. 

No. 397, Charter Shipping Co., Ltd., petitioner, vs. Bowering 
Jones & Tidy, Ltd., from the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeak 
second circuit. 


SUBIACO LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World New York Bure 


The Merchants’ Association of New York announced Octo 
ber 23, its intention of supporting legislation which, it is wm 
derstood, will be introduced at the next regular session of 
Congress to amend Paragraph 4, Section 15, of the interstate 
commerce act relating to the establishment of through routes, 
in order to meet a recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States which has upset the orders of the Commission, 

The Commission, in what is known as the “Subiaco Case,” 
ordered a through route to be established by the Missouri Ps. 
cific between certain points in connection with the Fort Smith, 
Subiaco and Rock Island Railroad Company. The Commission 
acted under the interpretation that has heretofore been placei 
on Paragraph 4, Section 15, of the interstate commerce com 
mission act, which provides that, in establishing any through 
route, the Commission shall not require any railroad carrier, 
without its consent, to embrace in such route substantially les 
than the entire length of its railroad and of any intermediate 
railroad operated in conjunction and under a common manage 
ment or control therewith, which lies between the termini 0 
such proposed through route, unless such inclusion of lines 
would make the through route unreasonably long as comparei 
with another practicable through route which could otherwise 
be established. According to the interpretation of the Commis 
sion the above language was intended to cover only those routes 
that deprive the carrier of its long haul after it has obtainei 
possession of the traffic 

The interpretation of the Commission was tested when the 






























. Subiaco case was taken to the Supreme Court of the Unite 


States. The Supreme Court held that the Commission was it 
error in its construction of the law and that it could not compe 
any carrier to establish a joint through route where as 4a Col 
necting carrier it would be possible for it to have a longer hall 
through another junction. 

The Merchants’ Association has been informed that, at the 
next regular session of Congress, legislation -will be introduced 
looking to the amendment of Section 15, Paragraph 4, so as 
make the intent of the paragraph conform with the previous 
decisions of the Commission. 

The board of directors of the association has approved of 
this principal and directed the association to support sud 
legislation when introduced. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3370, the Commission has suspended frow 
October 24 until May 24, schedules in Supplement No. 3 to 
Louisiana & Arkansas tariff I. C. C. No. 1319. The suspended 
schedules propose to increase the present switching chare®, 
generally from $2.25 and $5.40 to $6.30 per car for recip 
switching, and from $6.30 to $8.10 per car for inter-te 
switching, on shipments handled by the Louisiana & Arkans# 
Ry., with its interchange connections at New Orleans, Lé. 
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eT 
Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


ts taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Under ordi- 
nary contract of open shipment providing for unconditional 
delivery at private sidetrack of consignee, carrier completes its 
contract for delivery by placing goods on consignee’s sidetrack 
as directed—Massee & Felton Lumber Co. vs. Southern Ry. 
Co., 149 S. E. Rep. 427. 

In action by holder of bill of lading against initial carrier 
under Carmack amendment to interstate commerce act (49 


' vuscA, sec. 20) for failure to deliver shipment of lumber, car- 
’ rier’s delivery was complete on placing car of lumber on side- 


track at place of destination, where shipment was made with 


| knowledge of consignor and consignee that neither railroad 


agency, depot, or warehouse was maintained at point of des- 


' tination, and where contract of affreightment provided that duty 


of looking after shipment after placing car upon sidetrack de- 


' yolved upon owner.—Ibid. 


Carrier which completed delivery of shipment of lumber by 


' placing car on sidetrack was not liable, under Carmack amend- 
' ment to interstate Commerce act (49 USCA, sec. 20), for loss 
- of lumber taken by someone other than the consignee, irrespec- 


tive of notice to stop delivery given by plaintiff after car had 


' been placed on sidetrack.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Mere physical 
possession of bill of lading by one not entitled thereto, or hold- 
ing as fiduciary custodian for owner, does not give right to sue 
for loss of or damage to freight under Carmack amendment to 
interstate commerce act (49 USCA, sec. 20).—Layton vs. Central 
of Georgia Ry. Co., 149 S. E. Rep. 431. 

One to whom legal title to bill of lading was transferred 


_ prior to institution of suit was “holder” of bill of lading, and 
- entitled to maintain suit thereon for damage to freight, under 


Cummins amendment to interstate commerce act (49 USCA, 


| sec. 20), defining “holder” of bill of lading as one having pos- 


session and right of property therein.—Ibid. 
Claim against carrier for damages to shipment of peaches, 


made within time prescribed by bill of lading by factor, who 
_ sold goods for consignor, and who subsequently became owner 
of bill of lading by assignment, was as binding as if made by 


consignor himself, irrespective of provisions dispensing with 


filing of claim in 49 USCA, sec. 20, par. 11.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


| (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
(District Court, D. Minnesota, Fourth Division.) Carrier held 


: hot entitled to charge, on shipments of grain from country points 


consigned to Minneapolis and from there reconsigned in the same 


, ‘ars to Superior, the local rate applicable from country stations 


to Minneapolis, plus carrier’s proportional rate applicable from 
minneapolis to Superior, which combinations of rates were 
igher than rates specified for transportation of grain from 


§ country stations to Superior, where tariff naming rate from such 


Stations to Superior was silent as to route over which rate 


| Would apply, in view of Interstate Commerce Commission’s hold- 


ng that, if it is a carrier’s purpose to restrict the application 


; Tate to any particular route, that must be done by clear and 
hequivocal language.—Delmar Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 


| 34 Fed. Rep. (2d) 221. 





(Court of Appeals of District of Columbia.) 


act 1920, Transportation 


Sec. 402, pars. 18-21, and section 405, pars. 3, 4 (49 


— Sec. 1 (18-21)), and sec. 3 (3, 4) held to give Interstate 
»imerce Commission jurisdiction over rearranging and exten- 
; Son of terminals 


and establishment of union depots by con- 
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verging interstate railroad lines, and to limit jurisdiction of 
state commissions to matters purely intrastate and such exer- 
cise of police power as may be essential over interstate lines 
within state; requirement thereof that all carriers afford other 
carriers all “reasonable, proper, and equal facilities” being com- 
prehensive enough to include adequate station facilities as well 
as trackage.—United States ex rel. City of Los Angeles vs. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 34 Fed. Rep. (2d) 228. 

Though public authority, under legislative sanction and in 
exercise of police power, may require railroads to construct and 
operate union passenger stations, facts on which such orders 
are based must be reasonable.—Ibid. 

Where the three interstate carriers involved entered city 
from north and had tracks running directly across or to site 
of proposed union passenger station, so that to reach such ter- 
minal no material extension of trackage would be required, but 
merely a convenient readjustment of existing tracks, all land 
required for erection of proposed station being owned by car- 
riers involved and only a small additional amount of land in 
private ownership being needed for proper approach to main 
depot and for properly completing project as planned, order of 
Interstate Commerce Commission requiring carriers to extend 
their tracks to reach proposed station would be reasonable and 
within Commission’s authority, under transportation act 1920, 
sec. 402, pars. 18-21, and section 405, pars. 3, 4 (49 USCA, sec. 
1 (18-21)), and sec. 3 (3, 4).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) Shipper, which en- 
tered into agreement with Director-General of Railroads for 
construction of sidetrack, on condition that railroad would re- 
fund cost of track between switch point and clearance point, if 
such amount was realized from freight revenue at rate of $2 a 
car, held not entitled to maintain suit for cost of sidetrack, 
where stipulated number of cars had not been shipped during 
period of federal control, and suit was not brought against 
Director-General of Railroads, as required under transportation 
act 1920, U. S. Comp. St., Cum. Supp. 1925, sec. 1007%4cc (49 
USCA, sec. 74).—Aulander Brick Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. 
Co., 149 S. E. Rep. 393. 





. ‘ D oe 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Allegation of 
shipper’s libel for damage to cargo that named corporation be- 
came owner of shipper’s order bill of lading by indorsement was 
admission of fact divesting shipper of the interest and entitling 
indorsee to sue in its own name.—Aunt Jemima Mills Co. vs. 
Lloyd Royal Belge, 34 Fed. Rep. (2d) 120. 

The agent of an absent owner of cargo may assert in his 
own name his principal’s right of action against shipowner for 
damage thereto.—Ibid. 

Shipper’s libel, alleging that suit against shipowner for 
damage to cargo was brought for and on account of corporation 
to which shipper’s order bill of lading was indorsed before ship’s 
arrival at port of discharge, held sufficient as pleading to show 
libelant’s right to sue.—Ibid. 

Shipper’s mere possession of duplicate shipper’s order bills 
of lading, with admission that originals had been duly indorsed 
to consignee, cannot be regarded as proof that latter authorized 


‘'shipper’s suit for damage to cargo, as duplicates may never 


have been in indorsee’s possession.—Ibid. 


Flour importer’s testimony that party, to whom “my firm” 
had sold part of flour consigned to shipper’s order by bill of 
lading indorsed to another before vessel arrived at port of dis- 
charge, refused delivery because of damage thereto, did not 
justify inference that shipper was suing for damage with in- 
dorsee’s approval, where such witness did not state name of 
his firm.—Ibid. 

While agent’s unauthorized act in filing libel for absent 
owner of damaged cargo may be subsequently ratified by him, 
and proof of such ratification before entry of decree for libelant 
is sufficient, decree cannot be entered against carrier without 
any proof of agent’s authority.—Ibid. 

Interlocutory decree that shipper recover damages for injury 
to cargo on filing proof that consignee authorized or ratified 
suit, and that ascertainment of damages be then referred to 
commissioner, held improper; continuance to permit proof of 
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such authority and opportunity to controvert it being more 
appropriate.—Ibid. 


(District Court, E. D. New York.) Under 46 USCA, sec- 
tions 183-185, shipowners petitioning for limitation of liability 
after fire and damage to ship and her cargo occurring while 
ship was undergoing repairs, held required to assign any right 
of action against the shipwright for negligence to the trustee 
appointed by the court for claimants.—Petition of Navigazione 
Libera Triestina, 34 Fed. Rep. (2d) 150. 


(District Court, E. D. New York.) Shipowner seeking limi- 
tation of liability under 46 USCA, sections 183-185, for damage 
to ship and her cargo from fire while ship was undergoing re- 
pairs in foreign port, held required to prove that it exercised 
due diligence to have ship seaworthy, properly manned, and 
equipped for the voyage, and that damage was occasioned with- 
out its privity or knowledge.—Petition of Navigazione Libera 
Triestina, 34 Fed. Rep. (2d) 152. 

In petition by shipowner seeking limitation of liability under 
46 USCA, sections 183-185, where ship was damaged by fire 
while undergoing repairs in foreign port, claimants held re- 
quired to prove that fire was caused by design or neglect of 
owner, that there was in fact deviation, and claimants to extent 
of relying on initial unseaworthiness of vessel as causing fire 
must prove such unseaworthiness.—Ibid. 

In petition for limitation of liability where ship was dam- 
aged by fire while undergoing repairs in foreign port, inter- 
rogatory whether any flame used in effecting temporary repairs 
aboard the ship at domestic port was immaterial.—Ibid. 

In limitation of liability proceedings for damage by fire 
occurring while ship was undergoing repairs in foreign port, 
interrogatory demanding information as to whether any flame 
was used in effecting such repairs at foreign port held proper.— 
Ibid. 

In limitation of liability proceedings for damage occurring 
to ship by fire while undergoing repairs in foreign port, inter- 
rogatory seeking information as to port regulations of foreign 
port held objectionable.—Ibid. 

In limitation of liability proceedings for damage by fire to 
ship occurring while undergoing repairs in foreign port, inter- 
rogatory calling for copy of all writings relative to repairs in 
which ship was engaged in such port held objectionable, since 
letters, correspondence, and papers bearing on issues between 
one of the parties and its agents are not properly the subject of 
interrogatories.—Ibid. 


CONTAINER CAR SERVICE 


Southwestern and western trunk line protesting railroads 
in I. and S. No. 3198, merchandise in steel shipping containers, 
loaded on container cars, between St. Louis, Mo., and western 
and southwestern points, and respondents in No. 21723, in the 
matter of container service, the latter the title of the Com- 
mission’s inquiry into container car service and rates, in @ reply 
brief, condemn container cars and their rates throughout the 
country. Their condemnation is specific as to western territory. 

“In protestants’ opinion the container service might well 
be dispensed with wherever found,” is the way they condemned 
it in the east. “But, regardless of whether it continues in the 
east, the record shows that all elements and factors entitled 
to consideration are entirely dissimilar in the east to those 
found in the west, much of the evidence relating to this dis- 
similarity of conditions being introduced by the New York 
Central, a line operating containers and endeavoring to extend 
the service in the east.” 


Their objections are summed up in nine items: Excessive 
tare weight; 100 per cent empty return in the west; deprivation 
of return loads for grain and refrigerator cars used in moving 
crops; dissipation of carrier revenue for the benefit of a few 
large and favored shippers, such as forwarders and operators 
of chain stores; confusion in the western class rate structure 
about to be established by the Commission; the Missouri Pa- 
cific’s rates a mere guess; charges decrease with weight con- 
trary to the rule approved by the Commission and the courts; 
because of varying rates shippers cannot know what their com- 
petitors are paying, forwarders being able to discriminate be- 
tween shippers; and departures from all tenets of rate-making 
defeating the interstate commerce act and making the service 
fundamentally unlawful. The brief is signed by R. S. Outlaw, 
H. C. Barron, G. B. Ross, W. E. Davis, F. L. Wallace, J. R. 
Turney, A. H. Kiskaddon, M. G. Roberts, J. L. Stewart, C. S. 
Burg, J. N. Davis, M. M. Joyce, A. H. Lossow, Walter McFar- 
land, J. M. Souby, L. H. Strasser, F. H. Towner, E. A. Smith 
and P. F. Gault. 


Andrew H. Brown, for the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
said he was not sufficiently familiar with conditions existing 
beyond the Mississippi to be able to form any sound judgment 
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regarding the extension of container service to that territor; 
He added that there was no present proposal which woulg Dro 
vide for through service between Cleveland and Missourj Riva 
points. The Cleveland organization approved the container (x 
experiment so far as it had gone and favored extension ag Dre 
posed by the Missouri Pacific tariff. Mr. Brown said the Cleve. 
land organization took no position regarding the charges to }, 
assessed or the agency through which the public obtaing 
the use of the service. ; 

James E. Gowen, for the Pennsylvania, pointed out wha: 
he thought to be inaccuracies on the part of Examiner Ap,. 
under the caption “interchangeability of equipment.” He gj 
that Examiner Ames’ declaration that the two types of q, 
tainers used by the New York Central and the Pennsylyap, 
were not interchangeable was unwarranted. Mr. Gowen gajj 
that Ames’ declaration ignored entirely the testimony of a yj, 
ness for the Pennsylvania, who, according to Mr. Gowen, said 
that the cars, in fact, were interchangeable. 

John J. Esch and Robert W. Woolley, former commissig,. 
ers, in behalf of the Motor Terminals Company, of New York 
advocated a modification of the Ames report so that the fing 
ings as to the proposed tariffs would be without prejudice 
the establishment of interstate container service subject t 
fourth class rates on the net weight of the container contey 
They asserted that through the instrumentality of the carrie. 
owned railway express agency fourth class on the net weigh 
container content would be remunerative to the carriers, 

The former commissioners said that if the carriers wer 
permitted to put in a fourth class rate on the net weight cq. 
tents of the container, a great part of the L. C. L. freight noy 
moving over highways would be returned to the carriers becauy 
of the economy inducement to truckmen, who would, under th 
arrangement proposed, be merely gatherers of freight for tran: 
portation by the Railway Express Agency instead of competitor 
with the carriers for both road haul and terminal services 
They said the ruinous use of public highways by heavy trucks 
would be tremendously curtailed and public benefits, generally 
in the shape of reduced highway maintenance and decrease in 
traffic congestion, would be incalculably great. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Frank A. Powers and Carl Robert Maier, both of 
Chicago, Ill.; Hobart McKinley Griggs, Washington, D. C.; Ralph 
Russell, Hutchinson, Kan.; Charles J. Putt, Topeka, Kan.; James 
C. LaCoste and Lawrence C. Powers, both of Kansas City, Mo: 
Edward E. Applebaum, Washington, D. C.; Joseph M. Sullivan, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Guy R. Glover, Denver, Colo.; Wm. Clarke Mason, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert Burns, Houston, Tex.; Herman Ff 
Mueller, Chicago, Ill.; Elmer W. Hanak, Edwin B. Eriksen. 
Horace H. Houston and Charles E. Crane, all of New York, N. ¥.; 
William J. Sheehan, Mobile, Ala.; W. H. Colson, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Ernest A. Buchmann, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Elmer F. Blu, Dt: 
luth, Minn.; Seward R. Moore and Howard W. Bishop, both of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Floyd M. Russell, Youngstown, Ohio; Wi: 
liam M. O’Keefe, Chicago, Ill.; Frank M. Chandler, Richmoné, 
Calif.; John J. Corbin, Sharon, Pa.; Miller F. Moody, Pittsburgh. 
Pa.; Gabriel E. Saddy, Madison, Wis.; Harry L. Burkhart, Chi 
cago, Ill.; Absalom Kyle Morison, Bristol, Va.; Ernest E. Sar 
geant, Spokane, Wash.; J. L. Robertson, Jr., Wentachee, Wash. 
William F. Clift, Great Falls, Mont.; L. R. Conger, Milwaukee 
Wis.; Carl G. Lang, Philadelphia, Pa.; Werner T. Gardner, Salis 
bury, Md.; Clifford Eugene Boland, Columbus, Ga.; J. C. Gutscl, 
Chicago, Ill.; Kenneth L. Stewart, Great Falls, Mont.; Reginalé 
L. Reese, Pontiac, Mich.; Clyde Austin Willingham, San Antonio, 
Tex.; E. R. Freeman, Cleveland, Ohio; Merle D. Perry, Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; W. B. Redding, Nashville, Ark.; George R. MacLeal. 
Chicago, Ill.; Harry C. King, Beatrice, Nebr.; Clyde M. Tuttle 
and Joseph J. Coleman, both of Chicago, Ill.; Thos. H. Magullt 
Seattle, Wash.; Scott M. Loftin, Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert Burl 
Kelly, Houston, Tex.; Edgar Lassell McCaulley, Baltimore, Md.; 
Theron O. Jennings, Chicago, Ill.; Albert E. Petermann, Calumet 
Mich.; Joseph Theodore Kingsley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Melbourtt 
Harris Green and George Daniel Artusy, both of Houston, Te%. 
Chester A. Porter, Lawrenceville, Ill.; Edward J. Neville, Chi 
cago, Ill.; Elmer C. Kohagen, Yakima, Wash.; Frank Eugeté 
Stauffer, Enid, Okla.; Thomas F. Trumbull, Port Angeles, Wash: 
George E. Schnitzer, Little Rock, Ark.; Lon W. Mitchell, Roti 
Springs, Wyo.; G. E. Flanders, Kansas City, Mo.; Lloyd ?. 
Thompson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Charles David Dooley, Kansas City, 
Mo.; George H. Lommen, Eveleth, Minn.; W. C. Beaman, Laredo, 
Tex.; Franklin E. Hufford, Butler, Pa.; M. J- Dowlin, Fort Wort 
Tex.; Samuel Palmer Gaillard, Jr., Mobile, Ala.; A. L. Clardy and 
I. M. Griffin, both of Waco, Tex.; Harry B. Schaefer, Helets 
Mont.; M. A. Ericson, Chicago, Ill.; Alois Murawsky, Milwauke: 
Wis.; Clifford Joseph Bindner, St. Louis, Mo.; L. F. Michole 
New Orleans, La.; Geo. Williams, Denver, Colo., and Oliver" 
Belden, Lewiston, Mont. 
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HOCH-SMITH DECIDUOUS FRUITS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Reargument in the California deciduous fruit case, in which 
he Supreme Court of the United States may construe the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, was heard by the highest tribunal Oc- 

22. 
tober 21 ent for the railroads was made by Herman Phleger, 
‘ government and the Commission by Charles E. 
Hughes, Jr., solicitor general. ; 

The rates in issue were fixed by the Commission under the 
Hoch-Smith resolution in California Growers’ and Shippers’ 
League vs. S. P., 129 I. C. C. 25; 1382 I. C. C. 582. 

The proceeding is before the Supreme Court on appeal from 
a decree of the federal court for the northern district of Cali- 


| fornia which dismissed a bill filed in behalf of more than four 


hundred carriers to annul the order of the Commission reduc- 
ing the rates in issue. The court heard argument in the case 
at the last term but later assigned it for reargument. 

The burden of the carriers’ argument, as set forth by Mr. 
Phleger, was that, properly interpreted, the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution was entirely consistent with established principles of 


' Jaw and capable of practical application but that the Commis- 


sion had misconstrued the resolution, and as construed would 
be unconstitutional. 


Mr. Phieger said Congress desired that the Commission 


- should investigate the rate structure, make changes to remove 


| injustices or illegalities found to exist “and to make the rate 


structure conform to industrial conditions as they exist from 


; time to time, and as they are reflected in transportation so that 
traffic may freely move as economic conditions permit, unham- 


piece 


pered by the arbitrary restrictions of illegal rates.” He said 
the resolution did not change existing law and that Congress 
did not intend that it should do so. He said the third para- 
graph of the resolution relating to the existing depression in 


' agriculture was merely an “expediting” paragraph and related 
' back to the declaration of policy as to true rate making. He 
' said a direction to correct injustices or as expressed in the re- 
' port of the committee to give agriculture every consideration 


| their brief on reargument. 


' in the matter of rates consistent with the maintenance of ade- 


' quate transportation service was not a declaration of a new 


conditions. 


principle that it be given preferential treatment based wholly 
on its commercial necessities and regardless of transportation 
He said it could only mean that the existing laws 
should be applied promptly and effectively. 


‘Under the existing law commercial conditions could be 


' considered by the Commission only in so far as they had a 


' agricultural products suffering from depression. 


bearing on the transportation conditions by which the reason- 
ableness of rates was to be determined,” said the carriers in 
“Under the resolution, as applied 
by the Commission, the relationship was wholly reversed as to 
The Commis- 


' sion applied the resolution as making commercial conditions the 
' controlling factor, as to such commodities, and as excluding the 


transportation conditions which had formerly supplied the evi- 


| dence upon which it was to exercise the ‘judgment which be- 


| longs to the power to fix rates.’ 


The process became automatic 


| and the Commission became a mere auditor, to verify the fact 
| of depression, no matter how caused, and then fix the lowest 


rates that could be established without violating the carriers’ 


» constitutional rights.” 


Mr. Phleger said the Commission made no effort to weigh 


| the effect of the depression it found in the fruit case on trans- 


portation." He said it found the depression and put down the 


» tates. He said an industry might be depressed and yet its 


product freely move. : 
Among other points argued by the carriers in their brief 


> Were the following: 


| ‘xisting rate was reasonable and otherwise lawful. 


The Commission construed the resolution to require it to reduce 
‘n existing rate on agricultural products, notwithstanding that the 
: This was a mis- 
onstruction of the resolution. The resolution required that the 
~ommission reduce existing rates on agricultural ae only if 
such rates were unreasonable or discriminatory, or otherwise unlawful 
Th measured by the provisions of the interstaté commerce act. 
she Commission erroneously construed the resolution > 
mean that notwithstanding a long, steady, and “enormous increase in 
rt tonnage of such fruits” in interstate commerce, freedom of move- 
They did not exist unless the shippers were making a profit. . . 

€ Commission misconstrued the resolution in that it held that a rate 


which yielded the carrier an amount slightly above operating expenses 


» 8s a lawful rate. 


requi The interstate commerce act and the Constitution 
i that each rate shall yield to the carriers all proper costs and a 
thar eal profit. The Commission misconstrued the resolution in 
parti it applied it in an isolated proceeding involving a rate on a 
inte —e commodity from a single state, while the resolution is 
aie aes to be applied only in a general investigation into the general 
- ireucture of the country. The resolution should, if possible, 
tutio eipreted in such manner as will avoid doubts as to its consti- 
than went; If construed as authorizing and directing lower rates 
a Bive ould otherwise be prescribed solely because of a depression in 
Deas - industry and the inability of shippers to conduct their busi- 
be uneorerr out, as was done by the Commission in this case, it would 
~ “teonstitutional; (1) as a deprivation of the use of private property, 
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transcending the power to regulate interstate commerce; and (2) as 
heing a regulation of industry and not a regulation of commerce. 


The position of the government and the Commission, as 
developed in oral argument by Solicitor General Hughes, and 
by the solicitor general and J. Stanley Payne, assistant chief 
counsel of the Commission, in the brief on reargument, was 
that the Commission’s order was based on no mistake of law 
and was within the powers conferred on it by the interstate 
commerce act and the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

“The Commission correctly construed the resolution as 
prescribing a test to be observed by it in the determination 
of the reasonableness of rates on agricultural products affected 
by depression,” said government counsel. “The resolution sets 
no new standard of lawfulness, in that it did not contemplate 
that any rate should be fixed under it which would not have 
been a lawful rate under the prior law. The rate fixed under 
the resolution must be within the so-called zone of reasonable- 
ness. But the value of the commodity and the value of the 
service have always been recognized as factors in the determi- 
nation of a reasonable rate. The Commission correctly con- 
strued the resolution as requiring it to weigh all the factors 
normally entering into the determination of the reasonableness 
of any rate and to fix rates on agricultural products suffering 
from depression as near the lower limit of the zone of reason- 
ableness as would be compatible with the maintenance of an 
adequate transportation service. That Congress intended by 
the resolution to prescribe a test for the fixing of such rates is 
shown by the language of the resolution as well as its his- 
torical background and legislative history. 

“The Commission properly construed the third paragraph 
of the resolution as applicable to particular cases. No suffi- 
cient reason appears for ascribing to Congress an intent that, 
except for proceedings pending at the time of its passage, it 
should only be applied through the comprehensive and neces- 
sarily protracted investigation of the entire rate structure.” 

Counsel also argued that the Commission did not construe 
the resolution as authorizing it to reduce a rate solely because 
of the depression of the industry, and that it gave no undue 
weight to the economic condition of the complainant’s business. 

“Its construction of the resolution in this and other cases 
has been that economic considerations furnish one, but not 
the controlling, factor in the determination of the reasonable- 
ness of a rate,” said counsel. “It gave proper consideration to 
the requirement of the resolution that the rates ordered should 
promote freedom of movement of agricultural products.” 

Denial was made by counsel that the Commission construed 
the resolution as directing it to fix rates only “slightly in ex- 
cess of operating expenses.” In this case as well as in others, 
it was contended, the Commission had construed the resolution 
as requiring a rate high enough to cover all the costs that 
should fairly be allocated to the service under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, plus at least some margin of profit. 

Argument also was made in support of the contention that 
the resolution was a valid exercise of the power of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce, and that it was within the 
power of Congress to insure, through reasonable rate regulation, 
the free movement of essential commodities. It was further 
contended that the reductions in rates ordered by the Commis- 
sion were supported by substantial evidence and were not shown 
to be confiscatory. 


In the reply brief of the railroads it was contended that 
it was asserted at the original argument that the Commission 
had made its order in the fruit case under section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act and that that position had now been 
abandoned by the government and Commission “and it is ad- 
mitted that the order was based upon the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
rather than upon the provisions of the act.” 


“Being admittedly based upon the resolution,” said the 
carriers, “the validity of the order turns on the correctness 
of the Commission’s interpretation and application of the resolu- 
tion. If the resolution was misinterpreted or misapplied, the 
order is void, and it is wholly immaterial what conclusion the 
Commission might have reached upon the same evidence under 
some other conception of the law, or under a correct interpreta- 
tion of the resolution.” 

Counsel for the carriers added, however, that although now 
admitting the order was based on the resolution, “it is difficult 
to determine whether the appellees contend that the resolution 
did or did not change the pre-existing law and if it did change 
the law, in what respect it made such change.” 


RAILWAYS AND BUSSES IN GERMANY 


An agreement has been entered into by the German rail- 
way and postal services with a view to eliminating the compe- 
tition which heretofore has existed between post busses and 
railways both in passenger and freight transportation, according 
to a report from Consul Edward A. Dow, Frankfort-on-Main, 
According to 


made public by the Department of Commerce. 
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the new agreement, the railway is to be interested in all bus 
lines which were opened since April 1, 1929, sharing to the 
amount of 3314 per cent in profit and loss. 

The agreement is believed to afford improved cooperation 
between the two kinds of transportation, the bus line acting 
as an extension of railroad lines and as a tributary line. 

The railways have witnessed in the last few years a steadily 
decreasing goods traffic, and attribute this decrease entirely to 
the competitive truck traffic. The situation has been met by 
the railways by the establishment of a number of greatly re- 
duced freight tariffs called K-Tarife (Kampf-Tarife, competitive 
tariffs) which provide a reduction of as high as 50 per cent 
below the ordinary freight rate. These tariffs are introduced 
separately, that is, made as the conditions necessitate. 


TRUCK INVESTIGATION 


The Commission has rejected Boston & Maine Transporta- 
tion Co. I. C. C. Nos. 3 and 4 and Manchester & Concord Ex- 
press Co. I. C. C. No. 1 on the ground that the companies filing 
them are not common carriers within the meaning of the first 
section of the interstate commerce act. (See Traffic World, 
October 12, p. 901.) The rejection was made by the Commission 
itself, after consideration, and not merely by the staff of that 
body acting on the assumption that the subject matter was of 
a routine character. Inquiry by the Commission staff into the 
character of service persuaded the commissioners that the tar- 
iffs should be rejected on the ground mentioned. 

Store-door pick-up and delivery was offered by the two 
companies in connection with transportation over the rails of 
the Boston & Maine at charges less than the published rates 
of the railroad company for the road-haul service between some 
but not all stations. 

At the foundation of the whole matter lay the question 
whether the two companies, which operate trucks for picking up 
and delivering freight, were common carriers. In substance the 
rejection amounts to a determination by the Commission that 
the trucking companies do not perform or hold out to perform 
such a service for the public as would impress upon them the 
marks indicating that they were common carriers by freight or 
express, although one of the companies calls itself an express 
company. 

In the course of the inquiry made by members of the Com- 
mission’s staff it was discovered that there was nothing in the 
reports of the Commission defining an express company. The 
statute itself does not define an express company. In applying 
the so-called Hepburn act of 1906 in which the express com- 
panies were definitely brought under the regulatory power of 
the Commission, the latter found companies, independent of 
the railroad corporations, in a stockholding sense, which offered 
to perform service from store door to store door, within defined 
zones, in some instances, at charges generally much in excess 
of the rates of the railroad companies on the same commodities, 
transported from station to station. In the case of the Boston 
& Maine Transportation Co., the Commission staff found that 
that company was offering service, store door to store door, 
by truck and the rails of the Boston & Maine, at rates lower 
than the rates of the railroad company for station to station 
service, on receipts issued by the transportation company, not 
in the usual bill of lading form. The transportation company 
and the Boston & Maine, in support of the arrangement, sub- 
mitted a contract they had made between themselves, whereby 
the railroad company obligated itself to carry the freight col- 
lected by the trucks of the transportation company, the stock 
of which is held by the railroad company. 


COUNTY ROAD IMPROVEMENTS 


Reports obtained by the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, from authorities of selected coun- 
ties indicate a tendency toward a higher type of local and 
county road construction in the United States. With each suc- 
ceeding year the percentage of graded and drained earth roads 
decreases and the percentage of surfaced roads increases, says 
the bureau, on the basis of the reports. 

The reports indicate that there was improved in 1928 in 
the entire United States, exclusive of state roads, a total of 
45,531 miles of local and county roads, of which 29,888, or 66 
per cent, were surfaced, and 15,643, or 34 per cent, were graded 
and drained earth roads. 

At the end of 1928 the estimated total length of county 
road systems was 2,709,839 miles, according to the figures given 
to the bureau. Of this total, 432,999 miles are surfaced, with the 
following types of pavement: 74,562 miles of sand-clay and top- 
soil, 277,797 miles of gravel, 46,454 miles of water-bound ma- 
cadam, 14,953 miles of bituminous macadam, 1,472 miles of 
sheet asphalt, 3,763 miles of bituminous concrete, 12,317 miles 
of portland cement concrete, and 1,681 miles of brick and other 
block pavements. 
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The reports from the selected counties indicate a totg ,, 
penditure for the entire United States in 1928 of $282,314 7; ;° 
county and local road and bridge construction, $259,753, 198 rs 
maintenance, $79,806,915 for interest on bonds and outstandiy, 
notes, and $37,347,326 for miscellaneous expense. They also i 
dicate that the counties paid out $103,281,707 in retiremen , 
the principal of outstanding bonds and notes, and transfer 
$69,638,156 to the states for work on state roads, making & gray! 
total disbursement of $832,142,007 and leaving an unexpenj 
balance of $176,082,089 for all counties in all states. q 


At the beginning of 1928, the reports indicate, the COUNti« 
had an estimated total of $1,008,224,096 available funds for jg 
road and bridge construction, this consisting of an UNexpenie 
balance of $172,897,145 carried over from the previous year a 
a total income of $835,326,951. Of the total income, mote 
vehicle license fees and gasoline tax recepits, $50,322,055 ai 
$53,778,852 respectively, contribute 12 per cent, receipts fy, 
local bond sales of $150,222,357 represents nearly 18 per coy 
and the local road tax of $416,812,566 is 49 per cent. of th 
total estimated income for 1927 of $840,613,923, motor vehig, 
license fees and gasoline tax receipts, $40,239,856 and $46,864 
509 respectively, represented 10 per cent, sales of bonds ($19). 
080,953) 21% per cent, and local road taxes ($405,219,774) 4 
per cent. In 1926, motor vehicle license fees and gasoline ty 
receipts, $37,861,018 and $39,733,227 respectively, contributed 
per cent of the total income of $775,423,682, sales of local boni 
($168,575,423) more than 21% per cent, and local road tars 
($357,263,356) 46 per cent. j 


WHEELING TRACTION FARES 


On petition of the Wheeling Traction Company the (op 
mission has instituted No. 22764, Ohio rates, fares and charge 
in the matter of rates, fares and charges of the Wheelix 
Traction Company within the state of Ohio. The compay 
averred that by reason of various franchise ordinances api 
regulations imposed by authority of the state of Ohio an 
certain municipalities thereof, it was unable to increase jt 
rates, fares and charges for the transportation of intrastat: 
traffic to the basis in effect on interstate traffic, as _publishe 
in its tariff, IC. C. No. 21. Preference of intrastate con. 
merce and discrimination against interstate commerce ar 
alleged. The Commission will determine whether the stats 
rates, fares and charges complained of should be increased ti 
the interstate level. The proceeding has been assigned for 
hearing November 12 at the Fort Steuben Hotel, Steubenvilk 
O., before Examiner Maidens. 





WESTERN MARYLAND LOCOMOTIVES 


The Commission has issued an order providing that Westen 
Maryland Railway Company locomotives of the 800 class ma 
be operated over the tracks of the Reading Company betwee 
Lurgan, Pa., and Rutherford, Pa., with cab storm windows i 
closed position, provided, that if clearances are in the futur 
changed so that said locomotives may be safely operated ove 
said track with storm windows in open position the relief herebj 
granted will not apply. 


SHIPPING CONTAINER STUDY 


(Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce) 


The Forest Products Laboratory of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture, established in 1910 at Madison, Wi. 
for the purpose of developing more complete utilization 
forest products, is engaged in developing a new system 
collecting and analyzing data on the hazards to which shippil 
containers are subjected during transit. 


In order to obtain an accurate understanding of the cause 0 
damage to a container and its contents as a basis for devel 
ing corrective measures, a series of forms has been prepaltt 
for recording damage to miscellaneous items in less than (i 
lot, as well as car-lot shipments of single items at various docks 
and terminal houses. The forms require a minimum of writilt 
and suggest the most important things to look for in determl 
ing the cause of loss and damage. Another important feattt 
is the fact that they can be filled without interfering wil 
unloading or other normal operations where observations 4 
made. 


One of the series of forms is intended for recording t 
design, workmanship, and material of the container and ™@ 
manner in which it was damaged, while another form is ?” 
vided for recording the method of handling and the kind at 
amount of equipment used for this purpose. The condens? 
results of the data collected on the various forms are used 4° 
basis for determining why the container failed and how " 
redesign it to better withstand the hazards of transport. 
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: The Railroad Police Gird Themselves Only for the Protection of Passengers and Freight-——Records 


Show That Their Work and the Cooperation of Shippers Have Stemmed the Tide of 
Crimes on Railroads, While the General Crime Wave Continues to Mount 


OWEVER assorted felonies, ranging from robbery 
to homicide, may have been increasing in the United 
States in recent years, much to the alarm of the 
jaw-enforcing agencies and the press, there is one type of 
5 ime a review of the statistics concerning which presents 
San encouraging aspect. ( ! 
} and transportation men that that branch is freight robberies. 
‘In 1920 a total of $12,726,947 was paid by the Class 1 rail- 
| roads of the country on claims for robbery in transit. In 
1928 these payments had fallen to $928,563, a net reduction 
Pin nine years of 92.7 per cent. 
F claims to the total claims paid has also fallen. 
S was 10.3 per cent; in 1928, 2.5 per cent. 
' frst half of 1929 indicate that the improvement continues. 
' In the first six months of 1928, the robbery claim payments 
S were $537,442; in the same part of 1929, $410,105—a net 
» improvement of 23.9 per cent. 
Breaking these figures down into freight traffic units 
shows similar encouraging results. 
out in robbery claims on each million freight ton miles. In 
| 1928, that figure had fallen to $2.14. 
§ Kelliher, chief special agent, Illinois Central, former chair- 
Sman of the Protective Section of the A. R. A., robbery 
S payments in 
S amounted only to 
| 18 cents on each 
Fcarload of freight 
hauled. 


1928 


Taking the fig- 


Pures from another 
Fangle, they show 


p that freight rob- 
Beries last year 
S amounted to less 


than fourteen ten- 
5 thousandths of one 
per cent of the 
E value of the freight 
s moved, based on 


the Interstate Com- 
Commis- 
sions estimate of 


} a total 1928 freight 


valuation of some- 
thing over 68 bil- 
This 
means that less 
than one dollar was 
stolen out of every 


3,500 worth of 





treight moved —or 
less than one cent 
out of every $735. 
The assumption is, 
fair 


one, that the safest 
Property in the 
Country is that en- 
trusted for trans- 
portation to the 
railroads. 


By R. J. BAYER 


It is of particular interest to traffic 
Protective Section. 


The proportion of these 
In 1920 it 


Figures for the had his part in the battle. 


In 1921, $32.02 was paid 


According to T. T. the division and local officials.” 





Members of the committee of direction and the committee on sectional police committees 


of the protective section, A. R. A., meeting at Chicago. Bottom row, left to right: W. W. 
Morrison, superintendent of police, Atlantic Coast Line; J. G. Caviston, secretary, protective 
section; T. T. Keliher, chief special agent, Illinois Central; J. D. Roosa, superintendent 
of police, New York Central, lines east, chairman of the protective section; W. E. Riggs, 
chief special agent, railway express agency; H. B. Baker, superintendent of special service, 
Santa Fe, eastern lines. Second Row: H. W. Brockman, chief special agent, New York 
Central, lines west; H. A. Cadieux, assistant chief, department of investigation, Canadian 
Pacific; H. G. Moxham, chief of police, Boston & Maine; H. A. Russell, chief agent, Maine 
Central; J. K. Ellis, chief special agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas. Top Row: F. F. Phillips, 
superintendent of special service, Santa Fe, coast lines; D. M. Lay, chief special agent, 
Kansas City Southern; G. A. Shay, assistant director of investigation, Canadian National. 


locally and were responsible only to local officials. 
consequence was that, when the job was not sought merely 





The Men Behind the Figures 


There is a story behind these figures—a story replete 
with adventure, loyalty, and romance. 
which, standing alone, is little more than a cold trio of digits, 
represents, in fact, an overwhelming victory won by an 
army of more than 10,000 trained men, organized into the 
police forces of the railroads and organized again into the 
Every one of these men, from the most 
lowly and greenest of the “watchmen” (which is railroad 
parlance for patrolman) to the “chief special agent” (which 
is the railroad’s way of designating its chief of police), has 
And the contest was begun years 
ago, when the railroads determined to build up these forces 
—was begun, so to speak, back in the training camp. 

In the last quarter of the last century, the railroad 
policeman was considered something of a nuisance by local 
authorities and the respectable public. To quote Mr. Kelliher 
again, “their principal duties consisted of chasing hoboes, 
looking after local coal thieves, and acting as spotters for 
Most of them were hired 


The 92.7 per cent, 


The 


as a sinecure, it was 
often sought for 
the possibilities of 
profit in it either by 
the man hired or 
the man hiring him. 

This has all 
changed, and the 
greatest factor in 
the change was the 
removal of the in- 
vestigating depart- 
ment from the jur- 
isdiction of local 
operating organi- 
zations and placing 
it directly in the 
charge of the op- 
erating vice-presi- 
dent. Nowadays, 
the chief special 
agent and his forces 
report to no one 
except that official. 
Then, too, newer 
and better methods 
of selecting men 
were adopted. T. 
EF. Pratt, chief spe- 
cial agent of the 
C. B. & Q., who 
was chairman of 
the protective sec- 
tion in 1927, says 
the best men are 
high-school _grad- 
uates and that not 
a few university 
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men seek places as ordinary watchmen in railroad service. For 
the most part, men oueside railroad service are hired, in order 
to lessen the possibility of fraternizing. When men are hired 
in the smaller towns—and many of them come from such towns 
—they are put to work in other localities. Again, many good 
men in civil police service, dissatisfied with the lack of oppor- 
tunity there, or disgusted with local police politics, seek service 
in railroad protective organizations where politics are non-ex- 
istent and graft is quickly stamped out. Curiously enough, com- 
munities, when the spirit of reform eventually moves them to 
reconstruct their police departments on lines of ability and 
loyalty instead of on lines of political preferment, frequently 
go to the railroads seeking men to put in charge. 


How the Watchman Goes to Work 

The new recruit in railroad police service is put through a 
rigorous course of training and instruction. He is taught what 
his duties are and he is trained to perform them. What he is 
told about the protection of property is supplemented by teach- 
ing him how to use the tools required for that protection. Many 
roads maintain modern rifle and pistol ranges where the men 
are taught the handling of firearms. At the same time they are 
taught not only how to use them, but when not to use them. 

Once assigned to duty, the watchman may be stationed at 
a freight house, in a freight yard, as a special guard over valu- 
able shipments, in passenger protection service, or as a body- 
guard to a distinguished traveler. Railroad police still hold up 
as an ideal assignment the work of Inspector Stout, of the B. & 
O., who accompanied Queen Marie, of Roumania, over every 
mile of her tour of the United States a few years ago. 

Over the watchman is the roundsman, whose duties are 
much like those of a civil police lieutenant. He reports to the 
assistant special agent or the special agent of the terminal or 
division, and these, in turn, report to the chief special agent, 
who is in charge of the police work of the system. Practically 
every detail of the police work eventually comes to the atten- 
tion of the chief and, through him, by means of monthly reports, 
to the president of the road. The watchman making an arrest 
is required to brief the circumstances. His superiors aid him in 
making his investigations, taking statements, and interviewing 
witnesses. As a result, when the docket gets to the chief, it 
is usually in shape to be turned over to the civil prosecuting 
authorities, with excellent chances for conviction. 


Whence the Authority Comes 


The railroad police derive their authority through various 
channels. Where the work is carried on outside of municipal 
corporate limits, the men are sworn in as deputy sheriffs. In 
towns and cities they are usually made special police. Some 
cities have ordinances that authorize railroad police to make 
arrests and obligate them to come to the assistance of the 
civil authorities on the call of the city police chief. In some 
states the statutes set up railway police officers to whom special 
commissions are issued. 

The railroad police always work in close cooperation with 
the civil police. Since the civil policeman is the only one 
likely to be assisted politically by startling activities, many 
railroad police executives have adopted the policy in important 
cases of working out all the details and then calling in the city 
police to make the arrests. This practice, moreover, adds to the 
good feeling between the two bodies and lessens the probability 
of friction. 

It would be erroneous, however, to assume that the entire 
activities of the railroad police take place in the freight houses 
and yards—or even on the lines of the railroads. Their duties 
in protecting valuable shipments have already been mentioned. 
Silk trains, for instance, crossing the continent from west to 
east are not infrequently loaded with merchandise valued at 
over a million dollars. The movement of one of these trains 
is handled over the wire in code, and the protection is constant. 
Shipments of gold and specie are also protected and, though 
not a word was said about it publicly, the placing in circulation 
of the smaller-sized United States currency a few months ago 
presented a problem of protection to the railroad police second 
to none of its type in the history of American railroads. 

Most special agents, however, say they prefer shipments 
of gold and silk to shipments of liquor. The criminal who deals 
in that commodity is better organized and, everything consid- 
ered, more desperate than the casual robber. Therefore, it has 
become the custom to place the liquor-loaded car next the 
caboose and to have guards stationed in the caboose armed, not 
only with the regular side-arms and rifles, but with shotguns 
and riot guns. 


Protecting the Passenger 
On passenger trains, the railroad policeman also has _ his 
duties. The wane of the traveling card-sharp is largely due to 
his watching eye. Pickpockets, too, are difficult to handle and 
harder to convict. The few instances where railroad police 
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forces have resorted to something like doing their own wor! 
of justice were in situations brought about by swarms of Dick, 
pockets who operated with impunity. As is the cage With 
freight, the passenger policeman also has his “specig] shi 
ments.” That may consist of the President of the Uniteg States 
who, according to railroad police tradition, must be accompanig 
by the chief special agent of the line over which he is Tiding 
or a crush of humanity on the way to or from a footbal] game 
or a prize fight. } 

The passenger railroad policeman must, however, be some. 
thing of a diplomat. The much-discussed Mann act places cer. 
tain duties on him that must be exercised with circumspectign 
if the railroad does not want a heavy damage suit on its hands 
The problem of the aged and very young traveler igs algo his 
to handle; and more than one tragedy has been averted by the 
promptness with which the police department of a railroaj 
has solved the puzzle of mixed baggage. 


The Policeman and the Boy 


A goodly number of the youth of the country also hay 
cause to remember the railroad policeman with gratitude. Whe 
the wanderlust seizes the boy in his early ‘teens, it is likely 
that, somewhere along the line, one of these railroad watchdogs 
will spot him. He will not be arrested or subjected to the 
treatment usually accorded a suspected criminal. Rather }» 
will be questioned, the names of his parents ascertained, anj 
he will be personally conducted home. 

The city boy who finds the speeding train an irresistib| 
target for stones, and the country boy whose overwhelming 
desire to see a real train wreck prompts him: to lay an angle 
bar across the track, also have learned of the methods of th 
railroad police. Their thoughtlessness did not lead them to g 
cell, but being led home to their parents by a man who 
meant business, and having their iniquities there laid befor 
fathers who knew how to use a rod, cured them of further 
unwise desires. Special agents are frequently called on to talk 
to classes of school children on fire prevention, coal thievery, 
trespassing and similar subjects. The youngsters usually ar 
amenable to suggestion and it is hard to estimate just what 
deaths and injuries and what sums of money have been pre. 
vented and saved by these activities. 





Giving the Shippers Credit 

Reverting to the figures with which this article began 
there are, of course, auxiliary reasons which the railroad police 
forces agree are partly responsible for the success of the cam 
paign against freight robberies. Not the least of these is ship 
per cooperation. Packages from which it is practically impos 
sible to steal items without leaving traces are largely replacing 
the old easily entered and reclosed box and barrel. Systematic 
pilfering from the shipments of an industry, inspectors have 
found, meets with the permission on the part of the shipper for 
the inspector to come into the plant and conduct investigations 
from that end. Heads of railroad police departments also com- 
ment on the readiness of heads of industries to permit thei! 
employes to tetsify in cases involving transportation crimes, 
even when they are heard in other states, in state courts, where 
such witnesses cannot be compelled to testify. : 

Another factor is the increasing use of floodlights in rail 
road freight yards and at terminals. The thief works best i 
the dark, and when the dark is dissipated by glaring flood: 
lamps, the thief stays away or is caught while he is prowling. 


The Protective Section 


The work of the police departments finds its focal point 1 
the protective section, which is one of the sections of the op 
erating division of the American Railway Association. In 18% 
there was organized, at a meeting in Kansas City, the Railwa) 
Association of Special Agents and Police of the United States 
and Canada. This organization carried on with more or less 
success until 1916. From then on, and for the next four years, 
there was no national organization, but several regional orgal 
izations continued to function. In 1920, at the invitation 0 
the A. R. A., the protective section was organized, and I 
membership now inludes every Class I railroad in the count. 

The section functions through thirteen regional organi 
tions, each of which holds two meetings a year. The special 
agent or chief of police of each road in the section appollls 
men from his force to attend these meetings. Usually these 
delegates are selected from among those low in rank as well 
as high, and the same man does not attend two meetings ? 
succession as a delegate. Many others, however, whose duties 
permit, attend the meetings of their own volition. At these 
meetings, subjects of common interest are discussed and speak: 
ers—frequently judges and criminal attorneys—outline for the 
men the judicial procedure necessary to complete the work after 
the men have done their part. Each regional meeting selects 
representatives to attend the national meeting of the section 
as observers. Since the attendance at no two regional meeting 
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same, it follows that the observers at the national meet- 
vary from year to year. In this manner, the ethics 
tion and appreciation of its work and duties are im- 
entire personnel of the railroad police forces. 


is the 

ings also 

of the sec 

hued into the 
Compiling the Figures 

Among other things, the section works up monthly statistics 
“ ad police work. One of these tabulations is a digest 
tios of robberies to total claim payments on each road. 
This is sent to the president of each road, and furnishes a 
means by Which he may discover how efficiently his own police 
department is working when compared with those of other roads. 
\onthly figures showing the number of arrests and convictions 
are also published. For instance, the report for June, 1929, 
shows that, on 246,123 miles of road, there were 8,839 arrests 
for misdemeanors and felonies, or one arrest for every 27.8 
miles of road. Of these, 7,585 were convicted, and only 195 
acquitted. The rest were turned over to civil authorities, were 
not prosecuted, or were still pending when the report was 
compiled. _ 

A considerabie portion of the cases arising from railroad 
arrests are prosecuted in the federal courts which, probably, 
has something to do with the high percentage of convictions. 
put, undoubtedly, the care with which cases are worked up by 
the railroad police has much to do with it. In this connection 
there is a definite move afoot to place the railroad policeman 
in the position of a federal rather than a local deputy. Also, it 
is hoped that some day any misdemeanor or felony committed 
on a railroad will be considered a crime against interstate 
commerce and be amenable to federal prosecution. Mr. Pratt 
points out that the wire thief is a particular railroad pest, diffi- 
cult to apprehend, since it is practically impossible to patrol 
all of the wire lines along the right-of-way. This thief, he 
points out, may steal only a few pounds of copper wire, with a 
value at most of a few dollars. But, in doing so, he disarranges 
dispatching operations and throws safety devices out of gear. 
One such small theft may bring about an accident and cause 
death and destruction to valuable property. But, under local 
laws, the wire thief, when he is caught, cannot be prosecuted 
for anything more serious than misdemeanor. Legislation of 
the kind proposed will effect a cure, railroad police officers agree. 


HUGE NEW PASSENGER ENGINE 


The accompanying illustration shows one of the first of 35 
mammoth class “H” locomotives to be delivered to the Chicago 
& North Western by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. It is 
nearly twice as large as any other passenger engine in service 
and is 10 feet longer than the “J-4,” the largest freight engine 
on the North Western. One of the new locomotives was on 


of the ra 
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exhibition this week at the Chicago & North Western Passen- 
ser Station, Chicago, alongside of the “Pioneer,” which was the 
— locomotive to be placed in service on any railroad west of 
Chicago. The “Pioneer” was placed in service October 24, 
1848, by the Galena & Chicago Union Railroad, predecessor 
of the Chicago & North Western. 

lo = new class “H” engines are 103 feet and 4 inches 
=a and engine and tender weigh 823,000 pounds, as compared 
— 684,000 pounds of the large C. & N. W. freight locomo- 
z €s and 486,000 pounds of the passenger engines. They are 
apable of a speed of 85 miles an hour and have a tractive 
Power 50 per cent greater than any other passenger engine in 










service on the line. The tender has a water capacity of 18,000 
gallons and a coal capacity of 20 tons. The engines will be 
used in both freight and passenger service. Due to the in- 
creased fuel and water capacity, as well as increased tractive 
power, they will make it possible for the passenger trains to 
maintain an even speed both uphill and downhill, according to 
statements of North Western representatives. 
RAILROAD FACTS 

A railroad train 5,740 miles long could be made of the equip- 
ment retired from service by the Class I railways of the United 
States in the last seven years, while the new locomotives, freight 
cars, and passenger-train cars installed in service by these roads 
in the same period would make a train 7,342 miles in length. 
These calculations are made from figures of equipment retire- 
ments and installations appearing in “Railroad Facts No. 7,” the 
final 1929 edition of the annual railway yearbook issued by the 
Western Railways’ Committee on Public Relations. 

Included in this 7,342-mile train of new equipment would be 
237 miles of locomotives, 6,851 miles of freight cars, and 254 
miles of passenger-train cars. This entire train would reach, in 
straight lines, from New York to Jacksonville, Fla., then to Los 
Angeles, to Seattle, to New Orleans, and back to Boston. When 
the first engine reached Boston, after covering the above route, 
the last car would be just leaving New York and, at an average 
speed of 30 miles an hour, it would take 10 days for this entire 
train to pass a given point. 

That this new equipment installed is much larger and more 
powerful than the old and obsolete equipment retired is shown 
by the fact that from 1921 to 1928 the power of the average 
locomotive in service was increased almost 20 per cent, while 
the carrying capacity of the average freight car was raised 
almost 8 per cent. 

In addition to the foregoing material, the yearbook contains 
sections on the railway plant, service, rates, earnings, employees, 
and on the increases in efficiency and economy of railway opera- 
tion that have been made in recent years. 


OLDEST ACTIVE RAILROAD MAN 





P. & A. Photo 


John M. Horan, 91 years old, and an employe of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway for 75 years, still works as a 
boiler inspector in the Milwaukee yards, and is believed to be the 
oldest active railroad employe in the world. The photo shows John 
M. Horan being congratulated on rounding out 75 years of service 
by H. A. Scandrett, president of the railroad, at left. 
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RAIL REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I railroads, for August and the 


eight months ended with August, for the country as a whole, 
follow: 
AUGUST 
1929 1928 
Average number of miles operated....... 241,583.03 241,411.21 
tevenues: 
SN Gin sic biG es aiinemn eae eters $ 446,001,263 $ 421,770,879 
i eee errr *84, 267,453 785,187,302 
Age ORES PERRIER Serene ereerrer teen ne ria $11,178,892 8,851,168 
ED  sicannihce a6 b:5: 6 ee0e waits Gwreaaer eve 12,195,141 11,433,148 
All other transportation. ...ccccsccscoes 18,971,007 18,650,713 
eer ere ee 12,905,217 12,053,965 
SOUNE FAC — CP ieee cccccctetecscves 1,361,989 1,090,768 
A ee ee er rer 317,605 286,444 
Railway operating revenues....... 586,563,357 558,751,499 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 82,796,501 77,036,359 
Maintenance of equipment............ 103,042,602 99,570,329 
ee aah ainda Hosa eau Nicos 10,904,093 10,322,144 
I ere eres 178,885,791 177, :971, 876 
Miscellaneous operations Re rrr ee 5,447,812 5, 086, 852 
a rere ree ree 16,026,436 15,984,871 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 1,417,133 1,444,687 
Railway operating expenses ...... 395,686,102 384,527,744 
Net revenue from railway operations.... 190,877,255 174,223,755 
ae Se er er 38,566,025 35,402,895 
Uncollectible railway revenues........... 79,620 93,333 
Railway operating income........ 152,231,610 138,727,527 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 8,474,953 8,216,825 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 2,320,560 23075, 076 
Net railway operating income..... 141,436,097 128,435,626 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent). 67.46 68.82 
EIGHT MONTHS 
1928 
Average number of miles operated....... 241,587.70 240,968.85 
Revenues: 
INE cbilainieis clae mh Monswig ote anion oueua $3,182,494,579 $2,997,106,511 
DY ccacanwaesanescaccadinrnacoee §594,811,779 610,300,741 
BS russia ies. ce we rebar sak ene cislara Onions *#99 492,483 64,304,270 
eee ere 95,223,206 89,010,525 
All other transportation. .......cccessses 141,230,495 136,778,923 
I <a. cs hiadw Oe. b6Ralhcioedninaeeaw es 89,083,790 81,442,758 
pC a 8,658,680 8,911,093 
POM SO oie cee tcccicciswsincese 2,601,604 2,923,079 
Railway operating revenues....... 4,208,393,408 3,984,931,742 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.. 577,990,196 564,045,690 
Maintenance of equipment............ 807, 103,904 782,431,928 
Trame .....- ES CLA EEO eee ee 86,785,828 83,972,099 
ONOROIOTE o.k.6.05.5.6.05:6066000600.00-08 1,398,804,111 1,382,964,597 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 39,544,896 37,517,704 
WESABE se Se ee 129,392,024 129,314,472 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 8,594,444 10,118,910 
Railway operating expenses ...... 3,031,026,515 2,970,127,580 
Net revenue from railway operations.... 1,177,366,893 1,014,804,162 
ROUWAY CRE ACCCUBIG 6 occ csc cccivecccccces 270, 724,602 250,908,395 
Uncollectible railway revenues........... 757,755 859,679 
Railway operating income........ 905,884,536 763,036,088 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 61,511,430 60,661,659 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 16,638,130 16,292,798 


Net railway operating income..... 27,734,976 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 72.02 


686,081,631 
74.53 
*Includes $3,805,209 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
yIncludes $3, 798, 997 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes approximately $1,989,127 back railway mail pay. 
§Includes $27,373,403 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
{Includes $26,662,710 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
**Includes approximately $25,739,500 back railway mail pay. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 12 
totaled 1,179,008 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. 

Compared with the corresponding week last year, the total 
for the week of October I2 was a reduction of 11,733 cars, but 
an increase of 59;001 cars over the corresponding week in 1927. 
The total for the week of October 12 was a reduction of 39 cars 
under the preceding week this year, with reductions being re- 
ported in the loading of all commodities except coal, coke and 
forest products. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
October 12 and for the corresponding period of 1928 was re- 
ported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 


5,833 
stock, 2,520 and 2,667; coal, 53,229 and 51,899; 


coke, 


and 7,548; live 
3,173 and 2,805; 
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forest products, 4,114 and 4,366; 5,680 and 4,497; 


ore, merchangj 
L. C. L., 74,203 and 73,304; miscellaneous, 109,615 and’ 117.9942% 
1929, 258,367; 1928, 264,309; 1927, 239,900. A 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,082 and 3, 224: | 
stock, 2,393 and 2,285; coal, 51,358 and 50,883; coke, 5,850 and ; 
forest products, 3,384 and 3,230; ore, 11,151 and 12,623; merchan@i 
L. C. L., 58,849 and 58,063; miscellaneous, 99,550 and 100,986. 4... 
1929, 235,417; 1928, 236, 687; 1927, 214,990. . 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 258 and 219: 
stock, 327 and 409; coal, 48,990 and 46,792; coke, 490 and 428: fop 
products, 1,578 and 1,678; ore, 100 and 183; merchandise, L © 
7,286 and 7,974; miscellaneous, 8,277 and 8,083; total, 1929, 67,: 306: 
65,766; 1927, 59,496. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,887 and 2 904: | 
stock, 1,749 and 2,191; coal, 27,865 and 28,982; coke, 611 ang ; 
forest products, 19,969 and 21,794; ore, 819 and 1,020; merchands 
a + On 42,678 and 42,409; miscellaneous, 63,499 and 64, 102: to 


1929, 161, 077; 1928, 164 5915; 1927, 161,231. 

‘Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 
live stock, 9,556 and 9,641; coal, 7,598 and 8,12 1; coke, 
forest products, 15,932 and 15,611; ore, 39,2 
i. C. da, 88,186 and 34,383; miscellaneous, 
1929, 174,989; 1928, 179,009; 1927, 173,856. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13,659 ani 
15,012; live stock, 15,694 and 17,459; coal, 15,894 and 15,009; coke, } 
and 362; forest products, 11,042 and a3, 125; ore, 3,997 and 3,821: me 
chandise, L. C. 36,833 s and 36,703; miscellaneous, 86,536 and 83.5 
total, 1929, 183, 941 1928, 183,312; 1927, 180,689. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 
live stock, 3,443 and 3,732; coal, 6,540 and 6,254; 
forest products, 8,674 and 8,913; ore, 420 and 475; 
L., 17,241 and 17,056; miscellaneous, 55,404 and 
97,908; 1928, 96,743; 1927, 89,845. 

Total all roads: Grain and grain products, 46,804 and 56,811: 
stock, 35,682 and 38,384; coal, 211,474 and 207,940; coke, 12,097 , 
10, 991; forest products, 64, 693 and 66,717; ore, 61, 410 and ‘60, 686; me 
chandise, is, © 2a, Bee 876 and 269, 892; miscellaneous, 475,972 al 
479,320; total, 1929, 1,179, 008; 1928, 1,130, 741; 1927, 1,120, 007. ; 


14,097 and 299 
i 486 and 1% 

3 and 38, 067: : prerchand 

53,291 ‘and 51,597; 


5,995 and 6,6) 
coke, 191 and | 
merchandise, |, 
53,508; total, 1% 









Loading of revenue freight in 1929 compared with the ty 
previous years follows: 


1929 1928 1997 

Four weeks in January............ 3,570,978 3,448,895 3, 756,6 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,767,758 3,590,742 3,801,491) 
Pive WOGKES i MArPGRsos.c0scccccccs 4,807,944 4,752,559 4,982,547 
POUPr WEGEs Im AFI... ..cccccees 3,983,978 3,740,307 3,875,389 
POUr WEEKS in MAY... ..cccccccsces 4,205,709 4,005,155 4,108.47: 
Five weeks in June... ..ccecscccecs 5,260,571 4,924,115 4,995,5: 
POUL WOGKS TH DUG 6 o0.0050sc cesses 4,153,220 3,944,041 3,913,7! 
Five weeks in August............ 5,590,853 5,348,407 5,367, 204 
Four weeks in September......... 4,538,575 4,470,541 4,370,147 
Week of October 5.2... 6.000060. 1,179,047 1,187,032 1,102.44 
Week of October 12. ......csessese 1,179, 008 1,190,741 1,120,007 
MLS ise uae iti wilh inentn wadadenom 42,237,641 40,602,535 41,395,753; 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIFICATION 


Negotiations just concluded by the Pennsylvania Railroad ani 
the city of Baltimore open the way for complete electrification oi 
the Pennsylvania Railroad from New York to Washington, it. 
cluding the Baltimore tunnels, it is announced. The new agree 
ment will have far reaching effects on the operation of both 
passenger and freight trains on the company’s eastern lines 
It will enable the New York-Wilmington electrification to bk 
extended to include Washington and the Washington terminil 
area for both passengers and freight. Completion of the projec: 
on this larger scale will give the Pennsylvania Railroad Systen 
a total of 799 miles of line and 2,759 miles of track electrically 
operated. 

The new agreement, which has been in negotiation for set: 
eral years, covers extensive station platform and track improve 
ments in and through Baltimore and the construction of tW 
new double-track tunnels in the city limits. Ordinances cover 
ing the agreement reached by the city and the railroad officials 
have been accepted by the board of directors of the Pennsylvaii 
Railroad and its affiliated companies concerned in the project 
Actual work on it will be undertaken immediately. 

Second in importance to the extension of the electrificatio! 
as a whole will be the electrification of the Baltimore tunne 
operation and the consequent improvement in passenger Col 
fort. The capacity of both passenger and freight lines will be 
greatly increased. 

One of the new double-track tunnels to be constructed i 
Baltimore will parallel the existing Union Railroad tunnel ea 
of Pennsylvania Station. The other will approximately paralle 
the existing Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington tumlé 
southwest of the station. The new tunnels will permit tle 
Pennsylvania Railroad to operate a four-track main line all th 
way through the city from the eastern to the southwestel! 
boundary, a distance of six miles, with ample clearance {i 
the largest and heaviest cars and locomotives, as well as unusu! 
sized shipments, such as turbines, generators and other late 
machinery, shipped in special cars. All grade crossings will be 
eliminated. 

Two large freight warehouses, centrally. located, will be co! 
structed adjacent to Calvert Station, which will be rebuilt. 

Between five and six years are allowed in the agreemeél 
for completion of the tunnel work, new station, freight walt 
houses, grade crossings and electrification. It is anticipated 
that before the expiration of that period the electrification 0" 
New York to Wilmington will have been completed. 
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Ninth viens 
| Transportation, University of Chicago 


making,” “congressional rate-making,” “statutory 
rate-making,” “political influence in rate-making,” and 
) <nilar expressions. Numerous editorials in The Traffic 
World and resolutions by the National Industrial Traffic 
| League, the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, and other 
> business associations, have condemned, in strong terms, the 
» ideas conveyed by the above expressions. Among numerous 
» declarations of its attitude on the subject, the National In- 
> dustrial Traffic League, at its spring meeting in 1923, an- 
> nounced itself as “opposed to any political interference with 
> the present rate structure of the country or to any plan that 
© <ybstitutes, for the present method of adjusting rates, legis- 
® lative-made rates, or legislative plans for making rates based 
| upon political theories, or upon the basis of political ex- 
F pediency.” 
j In an editorial of November 19, 1921, The Traffic 
| World said: “When the President lets it be known how he 
' thinks a certain case ought to be decided and even actively 
> uses his influence to have it decided that way we have 
' political rate-making and _ political regulation of common 
> carriers.” And, again, October 20, 1923, it said: “The 
| question is whether we are to have freight rates made by 
government dictation or suggestion in order to solve prob- 
‘Jems that seem grave to government officials; or. whether 
rates are to be made as the interstate commerce act intended 
by an Interstate Commerce Commission made up of experts, 
' who shall hold adequate hearings and give consideration 
© to all elements.” 
What does the adjective, “‘political,” mean, coupled with 
» the substantive, “rates”? Three possible meanings are perti- 
' nent to the present discussion. (1) It may mean rate-mak- 
ing effected through the participation of some governmental 
_ body, as compared with rate-making not so conducted. In 
| this sense, Commission rate-making might be regarded as 
' political. (2) Certain branches of the government are 
_ thought to be more political than others. Thus, the legis- 
| lative and executive, but not the judicial, branches are re- 
| garded as being political, in the sense that they are re- 
sponsible for the formulation of governmental policies. 
(3) Certain well known tactics and attitudes are associated 
| with the strategy of political parties and find expression in 
| the term “playing politics.” Therefore, considerations of 
' expediency apt to weigh heavily with those responsible for 
"the direction of party organizations are termed political, the 
| inference being that, considered apart from questions of 
party advantage, they would be unsound from the general 
welfare point of view. 


a NES 1920, much has been heard of “political rate- 


grea ae 
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Meaning Conveyed By Term 


| The meaning intended to be conveyed by those using the 
| ‘erm, “political rate-making,” may best be ascertained by a 
; Survey of the specific activities to which that expression has 

been applied. A complete enumeration is impossible, but the 
tollowing constitute a representative sample: (1) The vari- 
) ous bills introduced in Congress calling for the abolition of 
E the Pullman surcharge. (2) Bills presented to Congress 
| Tequiring the railroads to issue mileage books at specified 
| ‘eductions under the regular rates, some of them naming 
| Commercial travelers as the beneficiaries. (3) Bills calling 
| ‘or the equalization of export and import rates to and from 
| the several Atlantic ports. (4) Bills introducing more 
) "gidity into the fourth section—that is, removing to a 
| Seater or less degree the discretion now residing. in the 
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Political Rate Making 
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Commission in the administration of that section. (5) The 
Wright bill of 1921 requiring the railroads within thirty 
days of the passage of the act to restore the freight rates 
in effect February 27, 1920, and to maintain them for one 
year and thirty days from that date, while the Commis- 
sion should investigate the necessity for rate readjustments. 
(6) The Trammel resolution of 1926 calling for a general 
rate structure investigation by the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce. (7) The much-discussed, roundly con- 
demned Hoch-Smith resolution. (8) The Curtis resolution 
adopted by the Senate in 1926, directing the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce to investigate the refusal of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend certain 
items of a Santa Fe tariff. (9) An opinion of Representative 
Wood, of Indiana, given out in 1926, that the Commission 
should be placed under the jurisdiction of some cabinet 
member. (10) The Senate resolution of 1928 asking the 
Commission to investigate Canadian rates on grain, live- 
stock, and other agricultural products in the northwest, to 
see whether they would be compensatory to American rail- 
roads, and, if found so, to reduce American rates in the 
northwest on such agricultural products so that the Amer- 
ican farmer would be placed on a plane of equality with the 
Canadian farmer as respects freight rates. (11) Resolutions 
introduced by Representatives Jones and Howard in 1929, 
directing the Commision to reduce export rates on wheat 
and cotton under the domestic rates on those articles to the 
port of export, by the same percentage that export rates on 
manufactured iron and steel articles are less than the domes- 
tic rates to the ports on such articles. (12) Pressure on 
the Commission to effect rate reductions, in the form of 
constant criticism of the Commission’s decisions from the 
floor of Congress and the adoption of resolutions, perhaps 
harmless in form, but apparently intended as a threat—for 
instance, the Robinson resolution of 1928, requiring the 
Commission to report decisions in which it had been in- 
fluenced in any sense by the competitive advantages or dis- 
advantages of the producers of one section as compared 
with those of another, together with a citation of authority 
under which the Commission thinks it has authority to 
equalize prosperity among producers of various commodities. 
(13) Objection to pressure on Congress in the shape of 
memorials of state legislatures or requests of traffic officials 
interested in certain cases pending before the Commission, 
to bring pressure on the Commission and, thus, influence the 
decisions in those cases—for instance, the request of Gov- 
ernor Zimmerman, of Wisconsin, to Senator Watson, of 
Indiana (as reported in The Traffic World) that he endeavor 
to have the Commission suspend rates on furniture about 
to become effective. (14) Allegations of pressure on the 
Commisison by the President of the United States in sug- 
gesting the desirability of rate increases or reductions by 
that body, effected either through private conference or in 
the form of public pronouncements. (15) Alleged effort 
of President Harding to bring the Commission into harmony 
with his “back-to-normalcy” program and his alleged dis- 
satisfaction that this body was not thoroughly amenable to 
his policy. (16) Pressure on the Commission, indirectly 
exercised through the action of politicians, who make cam- 
paign capital of the former’s decisions, alleging that the 
opposition party had foisted huge rate increases on the 
country while the party in power would reduce these burden- 
some rates. The injection of the lake cargo coal case into 


the last presideritial campaign belongs to this classification, 
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(17) Pressure exerted on commissioners, sitting or expecting 
appointment or reappointment, through the appointing and con- 
firming power, manifested in the punishment of Commissioner 
Esch, because of the unpopularity with certain senators of his 
decision in the lake cargo coal case. (18) Allegations of pres- 
sure on the railroads directly, chiefly by the chief executive, 
to induce them to reduce freight rates on certain commodities. 
In this classification belong the following instances: Allega- 
tions that President Harding appealed to the railroad presidents 
to reduce rates; that President Coolidge did likewise; that 
President Hoover induced the railroads to reduce the export 
rates on grain in the spring of 1929; and agitation for freight 
rate reductions carried on by cabinet members. (19) Criticism 
of the Commission itself in its mileage book decision, on the 
ground that it attempted to do what was regarded as pleasing 
to Congress rather than what the congressionai mandate, as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, really required it to do, and 
that this was playing politics in rate-making. (20) Proposals 
to recognize sectional or group-interest representation in ap- 
pointments to the Commission in order that that body may be 
more responsive to the popular will. 


Analysis of the foregoing instances shows that political 
rate-making means: (a) Direct legislation of specific freight 
or passenger rates by Congress, as in the Pullman surcharge 
and mileage book cases. (b) Specific directions to the Com- 
mission to change certain rates, either to specified levels, as in 
the grain export rates, or to the lowest legal limits, as in the 
Hoch-Smith resolution. (c) Probably the larger number of in- 
stances may be classified as “pressure” on the Commission to 
obtain certain action. This pressure may be exerted by Congress 
through freight rate agitation, loose criticism of Commission 
decisions, hostile resolutions, refusal to confirm commissioners 
because of their decisions. Pressure may be exerted by con- 
gressmen individually, through calling on the Commission at the 
behest of private parties in the interest of pending cases, or 
the issuance of public statements or open letters to the Com- 
mission tending to bring the latter into public disfavor. Pres- 
sure may be exerted by executive officials through public sug- 
gestion that specified courses of action in rate cases would be 
in the public interest, or pressure may be exerted through the 
injection of Commission decisions into political campaigns. (d) 
Pressure may be brought on railroad officials directly. (e) These 
methods failing, proposals follow to reorganize the Commission 
so that it will be more amenable to political pressure by sub- 
ordinating it to some executive branch. Thus, it will be ob- 
served that the acts included under the expression, “political 
rate-making,” are those of the executive and legislative branches 
(i. e., political) of the government, and the injection of political 
considerations into the process of rate-making. 


Arguments for and Against Political Rate-Making 


It is admitted that Congress has the legal right to legislate 
rate schedules into existence directly, or to issue specific direc- 
tions to the Commission. To state precisely the difference 
between legislative and judicial power is not easy, but one 
generally accepted idea is that the prescription of rules for the 
future is an important part of legislative power. Hence, the 
prescription of rate schedules applicable to future traffic legally 
belongs to this power. But the wisdom of its exercise by the 
legislative body is quite a different matter. Congress has al- 
ready established the Commission as a body of experts to deal 
with the complicated issues of rate-making. Is it not folly to 
overthrow their work and confidence in the finality of their 
decisions by undertaking to perform the work directly? In 
the earlier years of its existence the Commission was greatly 
weakened by the judiciary and now it must meet the attacks 
of its creator, Congress. During the Granger agitation for the 
regulation of freight rates in the seventies, several western 
states did attempt to prescribe, by legislative fiat, schedules of 
maximum freight and passenger rates; but, after a brief ex- 
perience, these statutes were repealed and the power of pre- 
scribing freight rates and passenger fares was conferred on 
state railroad commissions. If Congress yields to the tempta- 
tion to deal directly with these subjects, it is not unlikely that 
groups dissatisfied with the Commission’s decisions, and strong 
enough to obtain adequate political support will appeal for 
legislative assistance. The methods of the political lobby will 
replace those of the judicial trial. 


The argument for rate-making by the Commission rather 
than by Congress is that commissioners are better qualified than 
congressmen to perform that task, that Commission procedure 
is superior to congressional procedure, and that the quality of 
decisions handed down by the Commission will, on the whole, 
be much better than the quality of legislation that attempts to 
deal with the same subjects. That rate-making is a complicated 
task, calling for much knowledge of commodities, markets, com- 
petition of various types, general welfare economics, as well as 
law and accounting, ‘is well recognized by traffic men: It may 
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‘are unable to devote their time exclusively to transportation 
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be admitted that many commissioners at the time of their 
pointment are little better qualified than congressmen for the 
formance of their tasks. Nevertheless, commissioners art 
longer term and are forced to specialize in transportation os 
jects, and, on the other hand, congressmen have a miultine 
of other duties to perform, with little time to devote to t - 
portation; their tenure is apt to be short; their career depe 
on adherence to the popular will. Furthermore, in the select 
of commissioners, presumably, considerable attention js Pe 
to their fitness for the task of regulating transportation ia 
even though patent departures from this practice arise, : 
members of the legislative branch are not chosen with refereng 
to their capacity for dealing with transportation. Theretos 
both in their original selection and in their training, the p, 
sumption exists that commissioners are better qualified for this 
task than members of the legislative body generally. Like, 
board of directors, Congress must be content with general py 
cies, for it cannot acquire knowledge of the details. 


Congressional Rate-Making 


As regards procedure, it may first be noted that congry 
sional rate-making, means congressional committee rate-making 
because all questions must be referred to specialized comp, 
tees. The procedures of such committees contrast unfavorabjy 
with the judicial procedure of the Commission. Notice of cop, 
mittee meetings for hearings of interested parties is oftep j, 
adequate; hearings are sometimes dispensed with; if they ar 
granted, they are generally in Washington; when convened, » 
quorum may be found; issues are not clearly defined; no mlx 
of evidence seem to obtain, with the result that witnesses j, 
dulge in long statements that are chiefly propaganda rathe 
than evidence; committeemen frequently inject “hearsay” e 
dence of their own; the bias or partisanship of particular cop. 
mitteemen is constantly revealed in their examination ¢ 
witnesses; witnesses of no special competence consume much 
time—indeed, seem often to be sent by interested parties hp 
cause of their supposed influence rather than because of thei: 
knowledge of the issues presented; witnesses are heard who: 
chief evidence seems to be that “our people want this legisi: 
tion and are very much interested in it;” little forehand know: 
edge exists of what committeemen may call for, with the resui 
that data more or less relevant must be submitted later, without 
opportunity for cross-examination; frequent changes in the pe: 
sonel of committees requiring a continual process of educating 
new members regarding elementary rate matters; manipulation 
by reference of legislation to committees thought to be favorable 
or unfavorable (e. g., an attempt to refer a bill reducing rats 
on agricultural products to the committee on agriculture); 
ex parte hearings; the necessity of presenting the same subject 
to two committees, one for each house. Furthermore, mot 
members must serve on several committees and, therefore, 
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subjects. It needs little acquaintance with committee hearing: 
to know that the most glaring inaccuracies and mis-statemetis 
of fact often pass unchallenged. 


But, supposing the bill to have emerged from committe 
another procedure awaits it—that of passing the gauntlet 0 
both houses and the President. Even should the legislation te 
eminently sound and desirable, it may readily fail of passage 
by reason of well-known methods of legislative bodies. It ma 
encounter a deadlock between the two houses, because of dif 
ference of opinion, or may encounter a legislative jam at the 
end of the session, in which no time exists for consideratio1; 
or it may become involved in some deal between sections, 0 
legislative “log-rolling;” or it may be held up by some fl 
buster on a totally different subject; or an unsound measilt 
may be attached as a “rider” to a different subject, in the hop 
that it will be transported past hostile votes. Many legislator 
vote without knowledge of the subject on which they are votilé 
is common knowledge. 

These details are mentioned, not for the purpose of col 
demning Congress, but simply to emphasize the difference bt 
tween the quasi-judicial procedure of the Commission, with 
hearings arranged to meet convenience of the parties, define 
issues, liberal yet adequate rules of evidence, and decisiot 
based on the merits of the subject in hand, and the procedure 
that commonly prevails within our legislative bodies. Says # 
penetrating writer on government: “A rational judgment c#@ 
be made only on the basis of facts. Nine-tenths of court prt 
cedure is devoted to their discovery.” And the same might 
be said of Commission procedure. Our legislative bodies 
take somewhat of the irrationalities that characterize the 
litical actions of the body politic. 

As a result of the foregoing, the quality of legislative de 
terminations is apt to be poor as compared with those of the 
Commission. The passage of hastily drawn bills results fre 
quently in unintelligible provisions, or, at least, provisions ¢ t 
















tWallace, Our Governmental Machine, p. 4: 
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' control those rates. 
' tain distinction between general policy and detail. 
' “Congress ought to concern itself only with the general prin- 
' ciples of regulation and let the Commission, under such instruc- 


of Rposition to statuto 
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ambiguous or inconsistent. The adoption of resolutions for 
~ ical effect, without serious intent that they should be en- 
— js not infrequent. These are ills that beset all legisla- 
4 But the chief opposition to rate-making by legislative fiat 
a in the arbitrary and inflexible character of it—arbifrary, 
“ ome of the impossibility of giving consideration to all proper 
pasaeeh in the rate situation and the difficulty of excluding 
emelevant aspects, and inflexible because of the practical im- 
vossibility of making the necessary exceptions to the applica- 
io of the general rule, and prompt changes from time to time. 
Rate-making experience in the seventies revealed this basic 
defect in this method. As one writer on transportation eco- 
nomics has expressed it: “Brief and limited experience with 
prescriptive legislation showed the weakness of that method 


| of dealing with the railways as compared with commission con- 
§ trol. 


It is impossible to provide reasonably for different con- 
ditions Which exist within even a single state by statutory 


* enactment and, furthermore, it is impossible thus to secure the 
© high degree of flexibility from time to time which is essential 
' to highest public interest. 
| mission control led Illinois to create, and to transfer broad 
7 this example was followed during the next decade by a number 
) of other states.’”” 


These and other advantages of com- 


owers to, its Railroad and Warehouse Commission in 1873, and 


Little in the nature of a formal defense of rate-making by 


‘Congress has been offered. Those favorable to the proposed 
 jegislation have found it easy to overlook defects of the method 
' pecause of the supposed desirability of the measures.’ 
- have argued that the Commission had in some manner failed 
to perform its public duty, as they (the objectors) conceived 
" that duty, and, hence, that it became the obligation of Congress 
' to act where the Commission had failed. This view would be 
' popular with those who regard the Commission, not as a quasi- 
judicial forum organized to deal justly between carrier and 
' shipper, but as a combined quasi-legislative and prosecuting body, 
' organized to reflect the popular will and to prosecute the car- 


Some 


riers. Others regard the economic status of certain groups as 


' so unsatisfactory as to constitute it a grave public menace, and 


this dire necessity requires that Congress act. A supposed war- 


' rant for executive interference might be found in the idea that 
' the party in power, of which the chief executive is the leader, 
is responsible to the nation for the formulation and execution 


of certain policies to which that party stands pledged. It must 
have power equal to that responsibility. If “back to normalcy” 


‘is that policy which the public seems to have approved, and if 
' a reduction in freight rates by land and sea, and of federal 
/ reserve bank rediscount rates, is a necessary part of that policy, 


the chief executive may feel that he must control the bodies that 
A practical difficulty is found in the uncer- 
Concede that 


tions, administer the law”’*‘ and still difference of opinion will 


' exist concerning what constitutes a general policy. Writers on 
business administration speak of general policies, which should 
_be the concern of boards of directors and the chief executive, 
‘and minor policies, which carry the general policies into effect. 
' Itis clear, however, that little progress has been made in setting 
_ up standards which will mark off one from the other. 


Is There a Remedy 
Supposing these activities by Congress are undesirable, can 


anything be done about it? One method consists in admonishing 
' Congress not to meddle with things it does not understand and 


advising business men to refrain from inducing Congress to 
meddle. In view of the tendency of business men to follow oppor- 
tunism rather than principle, the success of this method is open 
to doubt. Unless some more definite generalization can be 
reached concerning the type of rate matters with which Congress 


_ lay properly be concerned and the class of rate matters that 


properly should be left to the Commission, each case must be 
decided on its own merits. Manifestly, the merits of the par- 
ticular case will include not only the competency of Congress 
but the desirability of the legislation proposed. No method has 
yet been suggested except that of insisting “that Congress deal 
only with general policies, and numerous cases will arise where 
opinions may honestly differ concerning whether they fall within 


| Without that injunction. 


The problem has been approached from a different angle by 
t.J. V. Norman, of Louisville? He seeks the cause of this tend- 
*ncy toward political rate-making and finds it in clashes of sec- 
— interest. While these disputes did exist in former years, 
evidently thinks they have been more prominent since 1920. 
1 seeking the reason for this, he has recourse to the enlarged 


_—.. 


Miller, Railway Transportation, p. 709. 
dom bably, too, associations unable to agree concerning the wis- 
of certain Measures, have been able to agree on the doctrine 
t rate-making. 
fic World Editorial, February 21, 1925. 
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powers of the Commission under the transportation act of 1920, 
especially those conferring the power to prescribe minimum rates 
and the requirements of Section 15-a. The main purpose of those 
provisions was to rehabilitate the railroads by maintaining such 
a level of rates that, under honest and economical management, 
the carriers would earn a fair rate of return. This, in turn, would 
make them attractive to investors. Undue rate-cutting would, of 
course, interfere with this policy. But, thinks Mr. Norman, an 
incidental result of the exercise of these powers has been that 
the Commission has prevented the producers of certain sections 
from reaching desired markets and has conferred advantages on 
producers in other regions. The original purpose of these pro- 
visions was good; the incidental results were not foreseen. As 
a result, sectional clashes over rates have taken place. In order 
to protect themselves, a demand for sectional representation on 
the Commission has arisen and, thus, the issues have been pro- 
jected into politics. The Pennsylvania-West Virginia coal con- 
troversy is cited. The remedy, then, is to abolish these powers, 
inasmuch as the development of the transportation system no 
longer needs them anyway. Then sectional conflicts over rates 
will subside, the struggle for sectional representation will stop, 
and political rate-making will largely cease. 

This view is intriguing inasmuch as it suggests a specific 
course to follow. It is probably true that some unrest exists 
because of the exercise of the power to prescribe minimum rates, 
and because of the misinterpreted (to the public) section 15-a. 
Unrest also exists because of the tendency toward mileage rates 
and frozen rate structures. But can the Congressional agitation 
really be explained on this basis? Is it likely that the repeal of 
oe would end the political clamor regarding freight 
rates? 


Now, it will be observed that this political agitation seems 
to center’about defined interests, which may be indicated by the 
terms: farmer; traveling salesmen; coal operators; Atlantic 
ports; intermountain territory. Of these groups it seems likely 
that the most persistent pressure is exerted in the interest of 
the farmer. Plainly, the spokesmen of the farmer want lower 
freight rates for him, with the burden transferred to the railroads 
or to other shippers. This agrarian agitation for lower freight 
rates has its historical parallel in the Granger movement of the 
seventies. Then, as now, the farmer was caught in the throes of 
a great economic readjustment following a prolonged war. This 
agitation, however, extends not alone to railroad rates, but to 
interest rates, middlemen’s profits, and so on. So the federal 
reserve board, the stockyards, packers, and grain exchanges have 
been drawn into the maelstrom of politics, as well as. the rail- 
roads, ' 


Again, it is observable that groups sufficiently well organized 
to get what they desire by collective bargaining adopt that 
method; others, poorly organized, if politically numerous, are apt 
to adopt political methods. The history of the organized labor 
movement shows this oscillation between political and commer- 
cial methods. Because the farmers are scattered and collective 
action by them is not easy to obtain, state railroad commissions, 
as Well as Congress, have constituted themselves spokesmen for 
this interest. While interest rates of individual banks and mid- 
dlemen’s profits are difficult to reach, railroad rates are subject 
to government control. The doctrine that railroads are clothed 
with a public interest may not sanction such political rate-making 
as has been attempted, but it furnishes a point of view that 
rather easily leads to extreme views. The use of railroads for 
political purposes, not only in this but in other countries, may 
have dulled the legislative conscience concerning interference 
with private capital invested in such enterprises. 

Thus analyzing the underlying economic tendencies (as he 
sees them), the writer finds it somewhat difficult to believe that 
a mere repeal of these rate-making provisions, unaccompanied 
by voluntary rate reductions on farm products by the railroads, 
will end the agitation. Possibly the economic condition of the 
farmer may change. Perhaps he may finally become disgusted 
with the paucity of results from political methods. But neither 
of these possibilities may be predicted. 

The following quotation from W. E. Weyl, written in 1901,° 


may be commended to the thoughtful consideration of traffic 
men. The subject under consideration was passenger fares, but 
the statement is equally applicable to freight rates. 


The railways of a country may be used to create a tariff barrier 
against other countries; to effect a redistribution of industry; to 
ameliorate the condition of certain classes or a certain industry; to 
afford a premium upon the exportation of a certain article; to break 
down the tariff wall of a neighboring country; to aid or injure the 
peasant class in its competition with large landholders; to afford the 
greatest facility for the movement of large bodies of troops. The 
railroads may further be used in aiding or hindering the most im- 
portant industrial, political and social movements. Rates may be 
made so as to aid in the centralization of industry, or to prevent 
euch centralization; they may aid or hinder in extending the sphere 
of industrial activity; they may benefit agriculture at the expense 


5See Traffic World of February 5, 1927, pp. 337-8. 
w. E. Weyl, The Passenger Traffic of Railways, pp. 68-9, 
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of industry, industry at the expense of agriculture, or mining at the 
expense of both; they may effect a redistribution of population in 
certain districts of a country, or within a city itself; they may divert 
travel and traffic from one part of the country to another, and cause 
a rise or decline in the value of urban property; they may foster 
the growth of a certain political party, and may effect changes as 
radical and revolutionary. In general, however, the government aims 
at increasing the resources of the country and the stability of its 
own organization, and to comply with certain not always definite 
social demands for equality and justice. 


ICELESS TRANSIT REFRIGERATION 


Development of a “practical system of iceless transit re- 
frigeration” was announced this week, in connection with ex- 
hibition, at Chicago, of the “Frigicar,” by the North American 
Car Corporation. The application of mechanical refrigeration 
to cars used in the transportation of fresh fruits, vegetables, 
fresh meats, and other perishable products on railroads has 
been the subject of investigation and experiment for many years, 
but, so far as known, results have not generally held out any 
great promise of diminishing appreciably the ice and service 
for which shippers of perishables must pay. However, if the 
claims of the North American prove out, that prospect is here 
now, with the possibility that the old refrigerator car and the 
attendant problems of icing and re-icing will in the not distant 
future be a thing of the past—and, incidentally, the cozy, pri- 
vate cabin of professional itinerants and impecunious travelers 
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Brine tank and refrigerating pipes of the ‘‘Frigicar’’—replacing 
ice bunker of standard refrigerator car. 


represented by the empty bunker of the old-style car will be 
no more. 

The “Frigicar”’ is said to be the end product of more than 
five years’ intensive research and experiment by the North 
American Car Corporation and the first entirely mechanical, 
when in service, refrigerator car to be developed. The diffi- 
culty in developing a successful refrigeration system to be used 
in connection with the railroad car was presented in the neces- 
sity for a simple, sturdy machine that would withstand the 
vibration and jars of yard switching and line-haul movement, 
it was pointed out by a North American official. “It must be 
practically fool-proof,” he said. Not only must the equipment 
stand up under ordinary conditions, but it must be of such a 
nature that the extraordinary situation will not result in serious 
damage. The possibility of explosion or fire must not be pres- 
ent even in case of wreck. It is understood that certain of 
the methods employed in mechanical refrigeration involve the 
use of a flame in the car and others of inflammable or poisonous 
gases in the circulatory system. All such hazards are said to 
be completely ruled out in the ‘Frigicar.” And, in addition, 
the mechanism is sufficiently simple that no difficulties with 
respect to operation are presented. 

Refrigeration is obtained by the conversion of liquid am- 
monia into gas, which is circulated through pipes surrounding 
large brine tanks and cools the car through the process of 
expansion. The gas is then conveyed to a set of pipes laid on 
the top of the car, where it is recondensed and returned to 
circulation. Through regulation of a thermostat or control, at 
either end of the car, the temperature can be maintained at 
any desired level for the entire trip. When in transit the 
power for operating the refrigerating system is drawn from 
the axle of the car. When it is necessary to pre-cool the car 
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before loading, that is provided for by a small motor Dlaces 
in a steel box under the car, operated electrically fro, ,,. 
circuit or other power source. Pre-cooling by use of the Mo 
is said to require only from four to six hours, as against + 
one or two days by present methods. The inclusion of the }y;, 
tanks, which occupy the space taken by the ice bunkers ape 
ordinary refrigerator car, does away with the possibility » 
serious loss of temperature at a time when for any reagop », 
train is stopped and the car not in motion. The four thous»; 
pounds of brine contained in the two tanks, one at each al 
will maintain a given temperature, without loss of more tha 
a degree or two, for from 60 to 72 hours, according to the 
producers of the car. q 

The cost of installing the equipment in a standard refrip,, 
ator car is said to be in the neighborhood of $1,000, while i 
operating cost is said to be only a fraction of that of the ies 
cooled cars. In addition, delays for re-icing are avoided, th. 
is equal utilization of space and better control of temperaty: 

Whether all these advantages will be realized depends , 
course, on the final proving out of the practical serviceapjj, 
of the equipment. Representatives of the North American sty; 
that elaborate tests both in shops and under road conditions hay; 
shown its practicability. At any rate, the company plans to beg: 
their introduction into general service in the immediate futur: 
At first, it is pointed out, it will be necessary to use them oy) 
between given points where their operation is understood. Ty 
degree to which their use can be extended will then rest direc); 
on bulk experience. , 


WASTE IN TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I don’t want entirely to pass up the opportunity to add; 
word of comment in favor of Carlisle B. Pirie’s article, “Was: 
in Transportation,” printed in the August 31, 1929, Traffic Worl 

I think that Mr. Pirie has presented some very valuabi 
food for thought when he says that the success of a traffic & 
partment and its value are measured by its ability to preven 
waste and claims—losses that are the outgrowth of neglect an 
carelessness. 

In our traffic organization we have control of the shippix 
department. It has been an earnest effort on our part ev 
nomically to pack and ship our products to our customers 3 
nearly 100 per cent perfect as possible and at the same tim 
deal fair with ourselves. We try not to over nor under et: 
mate the proper method and materials necessary to deliver th 
product to the customer in perfect condition. The items of co 
entering into this problem are closely checked. 

That we have been successful in this work is evidenced i: 
the fact that our delivery costs have been reduced in the neigh: 
borhood of $70,000 a year. Our claims average less than ol 
a thousand shipments and our shipments average sixteen pati 
ages to the shipment. 

Waste in transportation can emanate from various source 
We found by eliminating a double-faced corrugated pad, mea 
uring 41%4 inches by 5 inches, that was being placed over tl 
dial of the clock to protect the glass from breakage, that ¥ 
could save $6,000 a year. By this elimination the cost of tle 
pad, a reduction in the size of the fiber shipping container al 
a reduction of about four pounds in the gross weight of! 
shipping unit made the saving quoted. 

Another saving of $3,500 a year was made by trimmi 
packing material used in packing small lots for parcel post aul 
express. By reducing the ounces sometimes cuts off a poult 
and saves the pennies. 

Four thousand five hundred dollars is being saved by 
ducing export box lumber from 13/16 inch to % and % ind 
Improved conditions in export shipping makes it no longer necé 
sary to use heavily constructed boxes to protect merchandi 
from damage in transit; $16,000 is saved each year, the outcoll! 
of tests made to determine the exact fiber carton requiremel! 
for domestic shipping. We found our products would ride safe! 
in cartons that meet the classification rules. ‘ 

These savings are only a few that have resulted throu 
constructive analysis of packing materials and methods that 
enter directly or indirectly, into delivery costs. The savilé 
that can be made by a transportation department in n0 sens 
all originate through the tariff file or over the rate desk—# 
essential factor, we agree, but insignificant compared with othe! 
opportunities. 

C. F. Hill, Traffic Manager, 


La Salle, Ill., Oct. 10, 1929. Western Clock Compaty. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE ; 

The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for Augis: 

1929, shows 26,101 cars held overtime—a percentage of 07.4 
as against 25,652—a percentage of 07.04—for August, 1928. 
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Inland Waterway ‘Transportation 





HOOVER ON WATERWAYS 


Modernizing of every part of “our waterways which will 
show economic justification in aid of our farmers and indus- 
tries” is favored by President Hoover, and his administration 
will push the completion of the projects under which the vast 
system of inland waterways 1s to be improved for transporta- 
tion purposes. The President so informed the country in his 
address on the night of October 23, at Louisville, Ky., on the 
occasion of the celebration of the completion of the nine-foot 
channel of the Ohio River from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cairo, IIl. 

President Hoover said he was in favor of operation of 
barge lines on the rivers by private capital, but that the 
covernment barge lines must be continued through “pioneering 
stages.” The country, however, he added, must look forward 
to private initiative “not only as the cheapest method of opera- 
tion but as the only way to assured and adequate public 
service.” 

“During the day we have completed the journey from Cin- 
cinnati to Louisville as part of the celebration of the Ohio Valley 
upon the completion of the improvement of the Ohio River into 
a modern waterway,” said President Hoover. “The river has 
now been formally opened to traffic from above Pittsburgh, 
1,000 miles to Cairo, on the Mississippi, from which point an- 
other 1,000 miles of modernized waterway leads to the sea at 
New Orleans. By dams and locks, by dredging and revetments, 
we have transformed the Ohio River from a stream of shallows, 
oftimes dangerous even to rafts, into a canalized waterway of 
an assured 9 feet of depth at all seasons. This transformation 
will not revive the romantic steamboatin’ days of Mark Twain, 
but it will move more goods. 

“The picturesque floating palaces of Mark Twain’s day 
drew 2 or 3 feet of water and even then found their way pre- 
cariously around the bends among the snags and over sand 
bars. In time they were unable to compete with the spreading 








railroads, and river navigation passed into its Dark Ages. But 
now is its day of renaissance. Upon deep and regular channels 
unromantic Diesel tugs now tow long trains %f steel barges. 
What the river has lost in romance it has gained in tonnage, 
for in steamboatin’ days 500 tons was a great cargo, while 
today 10,000 tons is moved with less men and less fuel. It 
is thus by deeper channels and new inventions that our rivers 
come back as great arteries of commerce after half a century 
of paralysis. And the new waterways are not competitive but 
complementary to our great and efficient railways. It is the 
history of transportation that an increase of facilities and a 
cheapening of transportation increase the volume of traffic. 

“In the steamboatin’ days the rivers were the great arteries 
for travel. Those who must hurry will have little inclination 
to journey by river steamers, but those who wish recreation 
may well return to this magnificent and powerful river. The 
majesty of the Ohio was born of the Ice Age, half a million 
years ago. Its beauty remains today undisturbed by our im- 
provements, and will remain long after our nation and race 
have been replaced with some other civilization. And those 
who love the glories of ‘Ole Man River’ may now again find rest 
and food for the soul in travel on its currents. 


Historical References 


“The Ohio has a large place in the history of our race. 
On this route 250 years ago birch canoes carried La Salle and 
his first party of white men into the wilderness of the middle 
west. He was the first to visit the falls of Louisville, whose 
roar is this moment in my ears. Down this valley through 
succeeding centuries poured the great human tide that pioneered 
the greatest agricultural migration in history. In turn came 
the explorer, the trapper, the early settler, the sweep of farmers 
ever pressing back the frontier in search of virgin land and 
independent homes, the merchant, the manufacturer, the city 
builder, until this great valley is today one of the rich places 




















P. & A. Photo 


Twenty-five river craft, headed by the steamer Cincinnati, took part in the celebration of the opening of the nine-foot channel and 
locks. and dam system of the Ohio River. The parade, which ended in Cairo, Ill., was started with one of the biggest sendoff celebra- 


tions Pittsburgh has ever seen. President Hoover joined the , 
Parade on the Ohio River at Pittsburgh. The Cincinnati 


acket parade at Cincinnati. : I 
is leading, the Greater Pittsburgh and other boats following. 





The picture shows the start of the packet 
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of the earth. It is rich not alone in the sense of property but 
in the sense of happy and independent homes of virile men and 
women. From forefathers schooled of courage, adventure, and 
independence, of a spirit tempered by hardships, have sprung a 
race of men and women who have oft given leadership to the 
building of our Republic. 

“The improvement of this great water route has been ever 
present in the vision of our statesmen. George Washington 
first voiced its potentiality to our new-born nation. In report- 
ing on one of Bs early journeys he said: 


Prompted by these actual observations, I could not help taking 
a more extensive view of the vast inland navigation possibilities of 
the United States, both from maps and the observations of others 
as well as myself, and could not but be struck with the immense 
extent and importance of it and with the goodness of that Providence 
which has dealt its forces to us in so profuse a hand. Would to 
God that we-may have the wisdom and courage to improve them. 


“Today, after this 160 years, Washington’s prayer is come 
true in a greater sense than even he dreamed. Other Presidents 
in succession over our history have striven for its develop- 
ment, from Jefferson on down. Lincoln’s first political speech 
was a plea for its improvement. Our nation sometimes moves 
slowly, but its will is not to be thwarted. It has been a gigantic 
task, this transformation of the Ohio. It represents an expen- 
diture and a labor half as great as the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Like many current problems, the develop- 
ment of our rivers is never a finished accomplishment, it must 
march with the progress of life and invention. 

“While I am proud to be the President who witnesses the 
apparent completion of its improvement, I have the belief that 
some day new inventions and new pressures of population will 
require its further development. In some generation to come 
they will perhaps look back at our triumph in building a channel 
9 feet in depth in the same way that we look at the triumph 
of our forefathers when, having cleared the snags and bars, 
they announced that a boat drawing 2 feet of water could pass 
safely from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. Yet for their times 
and means they too accomplished a great task. It is the river 
that is permanent; it is one of God’s gifts to man, and with 
each succeeding generation we will advance in our apprecia- 
tion and our use of it. And with each generation it will grow 
in the history and tradition of our nation. 

“And while we celebrate the completion and connection of 
a great waterway 2,000 miles, from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, 
we have still unfinished tasks in improvement of our other great 
waterways up to the standards we have established upon the 
Ohio. 

“Some have doubted the wisdom of these improvements. 
I have discussed the subject many times and in many places 
before now, and I shall not repeat the masses of facts and 
figures. The American people, I believe, are convinced. What 
they desire is action, not argument. I may, however, mention 
that as the improvement of the Ohio and its tributaries has 
marched section by section during this past 12 years the traffic 
has grown from 25,000,000 tons to over 50,000,000 tons annually. 
Yet it is only today this great branch line is connected with 
the main trunk of this transportation system, the Mississippi. 
It is only now that the full movement of goods can take place 
between the great cities of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, on 
one hand, and St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, and the wide 
ocean on the other. 

“With the completion of our national job on the Ohio, with 
the celebration of this day, we can well turn our minds toward 
the other great jobs in waterway improvement which lies 
before us. The Ohio is but one segment of the natural inland 
waterways with which Providence has blessed us. We have 
completed the modernization of but one other of the great seg- 
ments of this system—that of the lower Mississippi. 

“Five or six years ago I had opportunity to join with 
those many representatives of the midwest in council as to 
the method by which we could strengthen national interest in 
the energetic development of the other parts of this great 
system. At that time I suggested that all these tributaries of 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes comprised a single great 
transportation system. That it must be developed in vision 
of the whole and not in parts. 


Hoover Waterway Policies 


“Without delaying to traverse the detailed ramifications of 
these great natural waterways, I may well summarize their 
present condition and enunciate the policies of my administra- 
tion in respect to them: 


1. As a general and broad policy I favor modernizing of every 
part of our waterways which will show economic justification in aid 
of our farmers and industries. 

2. The Mississippi system comprises over 9,000 miles of navigable 
streams. I find that about 2,200 miles have now been modernized 
to 9 feet in depth, and about 1,400 miles have been modernized 
to at least 6 feet in depth. Therefore some 5,000 miles are yet to 
be connected or completed so as to be of purpose to modern com- 
merce. We should establish a nine-foot depth in the trunk system. 
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While it is desirable that some of the tributaries be made ACceseiny 
to traffic at 6 or 7 feet, yet we should in the long view look i 
to increasing this latter depth as fast as traffic justifies jt rma 

This administration will insist upon building these waterway 
we would build any other transportation system—that is, by exten 
its ramifications solidly outward from the main trunk lines ding 
stantial traffic or public service can not be developed upon a yp. 
work of disconnected local improvements and intermediate eegeer 
Such patchwork has in past years been the sink of hundreds of ee 
lions of public money. wt - - 

e must design our policies so as to establish privat ‘ 
in substitution for government operation of the othe an Tot 
upon these waterways. We must continue government barge ie 
through the pioneering stages, but we must look forward to prime 
initiative not only as the cheapest method of operation but as ~ 
only way to assured and adequate public service. Ue 

4. We should complete the entire Mississippi system within 4 
next five years. We shall then have built a great north ang 80 " 
trunk waterway entirely across our country from the Gulf to rs 
northern boundaries, and a_ great east and west route, hain 
across the United States. Through the tributaries we shal] me 
created a network of transportation. We shall then have brough, , 
dozen great cities into direct communication by water; we shal] have 
opened cheaper transportation of primary goods to the farmers Pa 
manufacturers of over a score of states. - 

5. At the present time we have completed 746 miles of intracoasi;) 
canals. We still have approximately 1,000 miles to build. We shoul 
complete this program over a period of less than 10 years, 7 

6. We should continue improvement of the channels in the Gry: 
Lakes; we should determine and construct those works necessary fy 
stabilizing the lake levels. ss 

One of the most vital improvements to transportation op th 
North American continent is the removal of the obstacles in ty 
St. Lawrence River to ocean-going vessels inward to the Gry 
Lakes. Our nation should undertake to do its part whenever oy 
Canadian friends have overcome those difficulties which lie in th 
path of their making similar undertakings. I may say that I hay 
seen a statement published lately that this improvement would qs 
such a huge sum as to make it entirely uneconomical and prohibitiy. 
To that I may _answer that after we have disposed of the electri, 
power we could contract the entire construction for less than $2). 
000,000, divided between the two governments and spread over ; 
period of ten years. 

8. We shall expedite the work of flood control on the low: 
Mississippi in every manner possible. In the working out of phn 
we find it necessary to reconsider one portion of the project, that « 
the floodway below the Arkansas, but work in other directions yi 
proceed in such fashion that there will be no delay of its completin: 
under the 10-year program assigned to it. 

9. With the increasing size of ocean-going vessels and the co- 
stantly expanding volume of our commerce, we must maintain uw. 
ceasing development of our harbors and the littoral waterways whic 
extent inland from them. 

10. The total construction of these works which I have mention 
amounts to projects three and four times as great as the Panam 
Canal. In order that there may be no failure in administration, ani 
as an indication of our determination to pursue these works with 
resolution, we have in the past month entirely recast the organin- 
tion of this executive staff in the government. With the approval of 
the secretary of war, and under the newly appointed chief of e- 
gineers, we have assigned to each of these major projects a sing 
responsible engineer. We thus secure a modern business organiz- 
tion, direct responsibility, and continuous administration. We wis 
to see these projects completed with all the expedition which sou 
engineering will permit. We shall be able by this means to pla: 
responsibility, without question in failure, and to give credit without 
question to the men who bring these great projects to successful 
completion. 


“At the present time we are expending approximately $i; 
600,000 per annum on new construction and maintenance 0 
these works. To complete these programs within the period 
I have mentioned will require an increase in the governmet 
outlay by about $10,000,000 per annum, not including the & 
Lawrence; at most, including that item, an increase in our & 
penditures of, say, $20,000,000 a year. A considerable proporti 
of this will end in five years’ time. It is of the nature of: 
capital investment. 

“This annual increase is equal to the cost of one-half of ott 
battleship. If we are so fortunate as to save this annual outlay 
on naval construction as the result of the forthcoming navi 
conference in London, nothing could be a finer or more Viti 
conversion of swords to plowshares. 

“To carry forward all these great works is not a dream 0 
the visionaries—it is the march of the nation. We are reopél 
ing the great trade routes upon which our continent developed 
This development is but an interpretation of the needs all 
pressures of population, of industry, and civilization. They 4 
threads in that invisible web which knits our national life. The 
are not local in their benefits. They are universal in promotin 
the prosperity of the nation. It is our duty as statesmen \ 
respond to these needs, to direct them with intelligence, wit! 
skill, with economy, with courage. 

“A nation makes no loss by devotion of some of its curret! 
income to the improvement of its estate. That is an obligato 
we owe to our children and our grandchildren. I do not measult 
the future of America in terms of our lifetime. God has trl! 
blessed us with great resources. It is our duty to make thet 
available to our people.” 





CANALIZATION OF OHIO RIVER 


“The day of new railroad construction is over,” asserted 
Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, in remarks in the Senate Oct 
ber 21 with reference to celebration of completion of the 
ization of the Ohio River. r 

“No longer do the Hills and men of great vision like Hl 
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“THE SALESMAN” 


keeping appointments punctually he 


since September 14th 


UP TO DATE OF GOING TO PRESS 


BRIGHT, young train, this!—with a flair for punctual- 

ity!. .. Carrying a line of general merchandise, “‘The 

Salesman” travels the route from Chicago to Buffalo—and 
he delivers the goods day after day on time! 


But all of the Pennsylvania’s famous Limiteds of the 
Freight Service are “salesmen of on time performance.” 


Serving 8 out of 10 of the largest cities in the country, 
these named trains answer the two questions of greatest 
importance in freight transportation. 


1. Where—at any given time—is the shipment?... By a 
system of “‘passing reports,”’ the location of any cars can 
be readily ascertained. 


2. Will the shipment arrive on time? ... Excellent on time 
records give assurance that shipments will arrive as scheduled. 


Y 





SIX OTHER ‘‘SALESMEN’”’ 
OF ON TIME PERFORMANCE 


Here are six more of the Penn- 
sylvania’s famous ‘‘ Limiteds of the 
Freight Service’’ noted for their on 
time dependability 


THE HUMMER 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Indianapolis and St. Louis 


THE STANDARD 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Toledo and Detroit 


THE CAT BIRD 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Norfolk to New York 


THE RELIABLE 
Perishable — Merchandise 
Chicago to Columbus 


THE PACKER 
Perishable— Freight 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE CHALLENGER 
Perishable— Merchandise 
“Cincinnati to Chicago 





ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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go out into the wilderness and construct railroads, because there 
is no longer any wilderness country, and the activities of the 
railroads hereafter must be limited to double-tracking and im- 
proving the facilities that already exist. But our waterways, 
which are the most ancient method of transportation, are still 
available, and the rivers and railroads will undoubtedly coop- 
erate more in the future than in the past. We who live in the 
Ohio Valley, and those who live on the tributaries of the great 
Ohio River, rejoice today that this great work of canalization 
carried on by the engineers of our government has come to 
completion, and we are glad that the President of the United 
States regards it as of sufficient importance to make a journey 
out into that mid-western country to participate in this 
celebration.” 


ST. LAWRENCE PLAN UNSOUND 


The key to the movement of grain down the Great Lakes to 
the north Atlantic seaboard is “that the waterways of Canada 
and the character of control of the common carriers of Canada 
are such as to enable it instantly to meet any rate competition 
and to prevent any diversion of its traffic by any lowering of 
rates or costs of transportation within the United States,” said 
Robert W. Elmes, secretary of the City Planning Commission 
of Buffalo, in a recent address in which he analyzed arguments 
in favor of the St. Lawrence seaway in the light of the movement 
of export grain on the Great Lakes. It was his conclusion that, 
since the predominant movement of grain on the lakes is of 
Canadian origin, such benefits as would be derived from con- 
struction of a deep waterway from the lakes to the Atlantic 
would accrue almost entirely to the Canadian producer. 

He began his address, in which he made use of the accom- 
panying map, by calling attention to ‘the 700-page work, “The 
St. Lawrence Navigation and Power Project’ by Harold C. Moul_ 
ton, prepared for the Brookings Institution, of Washington, D. 
C., which in its thorough analysis of the St. Lawrence project 
supports, convincingly, Buffalo’s contention that the St. Law- 
rence, as a navigation project, is economically unsound. 

“The world’s greatest flow of wheat from producing regions,” 
he said, “is concentrated on the Great Lakes, where last year 
515,510,000 bushels were moved from the head of the lakes to 
lower lake points and Montreal. Seventy-two per cent of the 
total wheat movement was Canadian.” In 1928, he said, Buffalo 
received 279,000,000 bushels of grain, “the major portion of which 
was Canadian.” And the American production of wheat for 
movement down the lakes is becoming a smaller percentage of 
the total each year, according to him. 

Not only does the Canadian exportation of wheat overshadow 
that from this country, with the Canadian percentage constantly 
increasing, he pointed out, but 92 per cent of the Canadian pro- 
duction is in the prairie provinces adjacent to the Great Lakes, 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST GRAIN FLOW 


FROM THE : OF THE GREAT LAKES TO BUFFALO AND THE ATLANTIC 
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while the major wheat production of this country has move; 
the southwest. As a direct result of that situation the Canadis 
wheat naturally flows along the Great Lakes to seaboarg oulie 
and little can be done to attract American wheat to that cha), 
by the expenditure of money contributed by the American ‘ 
payer. 7 

In picturing the crop movement, he had the following to ;, 


The major portion of the wheat crop from the prairie Provinrs 
reaches lakehead at Fort William and Port Arthur. From there 
385 million bushels of grain moved down the lakes (last year) we 
will observe a breakoff from what may be called the main flow to Whe: 
are called the bay ports on Lake Huron. Nearly 103 million busha 
were handled through elevators at those ports, where the grain 
transferred to freight cars for Canadian and U. S. ports of Porth 
and Boston for export. However, of this 103 million bushels, pety,,, 

14 and 18 million remain in Canada to be manufactured into figy, 

Today there is stagnation of wheat flow to Europe from the Uniw 
States and Canada, due to the large ‘‘carry-over’” from last yo, 
world supply and also due to the fact that the Argentine Price; 
is piling up in the United States and Canadian ports and eéleya,;. 
enormous stocks of wheat that are being held for world’s marke 
This condition has not been duplicated in the history of the erat 
movement. “Fe 

With nearly half of the world shipments supplied by the south ; 
hemisphere, North American exports have been comparatively pea 
and stocks have accumulated to over 350,000,000 bushels in the Units 
States and Canada, compared with about 190,000,000 bushels in stm 
at this time last season, according to the Bureau of Agriculty. 
Economics on October 5, 1929... . =" 

As the major portion of the Great Lakes grain movemer ; 
Canadian, and with the Canadian percentage of the whole constayy: 
increasing, it is clearly evident that the proposed St. Lawrence g; 
All-American shipways to the sea are bound to be of a great jx. 
more benefit to the Dominion of Canada than to this country, — 





Not only are producing areas in this country so located th; i 
there is little hope of the American farmer being benefited } ii 
building the St. Lawrence seaway, according to him, but th 
opening of the Welland Ship Canal, which is scheduled to } 
ready for traffic in August, 1930, at an estimated cost of $11}. 
000,000 ‘“‘will chiefly affect the transportation of Canadian gi 
from the west for export. Briefly, it will mean that the lars: 
Great Lakes ships up to 24-feet draught carrying grain from For 
William and Port Arthur will be able to go up the St. Lawren: 
as far as Prescot, 115 miles from Montreal, and there unl 
their cargoes of grain for transfer to the 14-foot draught steame: 
for the Port of Montreal.” The result will be that grain thy 
previously had gone through Buffalo elevators and was reshipp 
by the existing 14-foot draught Welland Canal will be divert 
from American routes to wholly Canadian routes. 

“The measures for farm relief in Congress are based funi 
mentally upon the fluctuating price of grains, with particulz 
reference to wheat,” he said. But Canadian exports account fr 
more than 40 per cent of world exports, as against 20 per cet 
accounted for by the wheat shipped out of this country. In aii 
tion to the predominating influence of that on the price situation 
“Canadian farmers can get their wheat to its outlets very mui 
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| First 


and Fastest 
a“ @ 4 
South Shore Line Wins 
Coffin Award and 


Speed Cup 


aw Chicago South Shore and South Bend 
Railroad has been awarded the two highest honors 
in the electric railway industry. The Charles A. 
Coffin Prize Award is based on distinguished 
service to the public, and the Electric Traction 
Speed Trophy on fastest time including stops be- 
tween terminals. No railroad has ever before 
won both awards at the same time. 


These unusual honors culminate four years of 
improvements on this line called by men prom- 
inent in the field the achievement of the decade 
in transportation. More than ever South Shore 
Line is situated to render reliable service on car- 
load traffic through the Chicago Gateway: con- 
nections, New York Central, Michigan Central, 
C1& L, N. Y. C. & St. L. and Wabash. 
Chicago and East. Make it read “CSS&SB”! 


Traffic Department 


Chicago—79 West Monroe Street 
Phone Randolph 8200 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Michigan St. at LaSalle 
Phone 2-5764 
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Sa & 


MILES CLOSER 


By Water 


To the Vast Markets of the Southwest 


PORT HOUSTON 


Served by 17 Railroads serving 
every COMMON POINT in 
Texas and extending the 


HOUSTON RATE Situation into 


LOUISIANA 
OKLAHOMA 
ARKANSAS 
NEW MEXICO 
ARIZONA 
COLORADO 


Write Now! Get the 
HOUSTON PORT BOOK 


It contains the latest information in 
picture, text and tariff. 





DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
5th Floor, Courthouse 


HOUSTON TEXAS 
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more cheaply than can U. S. farmers. Grain rates from western 
points to purely U. S. lake terminals are materially higher than 
from western Canadian points to lake terminals, these rates in 
some cases being as much as 50 per cent higher,” he declared. 
Tax burdens carried by the American railroads, as compared to 
those borne by the Canadian lines, largely account for the higher 
rates in this country, according to his presentation. In that con- 
nection he cited the fact that “a recent report prepared by the 
Association of Railway executives shows that American rail- 
roads pay annual taxes of $1,519.72 per mile of road. Canadian 
roads pay only $235.75.” The assessed valuation of railroads in 
Buffalo, he pointed out, amounted to 10 per cent of the total 
assessed valuation of property in the city. 

“The high assessment for tax purposes of railroads in this 
country of necessity keeps up the freight rates on commodities 
moved by rail and frequently a resolution is introduced in Con- 
gress by one of its members, demanding to know why railroads 
cannot carry grain and other agricultural products as cheaply as 
in Canada,” he commented. 

While “much oratory and tremendous sums of money have 
been expended by the Great Lakes_St. Lawrence Tidewater Asso- 
ciation in the endeavor to sell the plan to make the St. Lawrence 
River navigable for the larger sized ocean-going vessels,” he 
said, the amount of U. S. grain coming down the lakes and 
originating at Duluth is a very uncertain factor. Concluding that 
part of the discussion, he had the following to say: 


In general terms, our northwest, with the growth of diversified 
farming, is no longer a wheat exporting area, excepting in respect 
to durham wheat. Less than 25 per cent of our total crop of durham 
wheat, all raised in the northwest, enters into domestic consumption. 
Practically 40,000,000 bushels of our northwest durham wheat are 
exported and will continue in this stream coming down the Great 
Lakes until there is a readjustment by which Russia will again supply 
this particular type of wheat to the consumers in southern Europe 
and along the shores of the Mediterranean. Because of the situation 
in Russia, we are growing and exporting this type of wheat today. 
The movement of grain by water from Lake Michigan ports (U. S.) 
has been decreasing for years and excepting under most unusual con- 
ditions, the quantity originating at Lake Michigan ports must steadily 
decline and be a very small factor in the whole situation. 

The great grain producing fields of this country have moved into 
the southwest. We are not exporters of corn. The wheat surplus 
which is exported does not come from areas tributary to the Great 
Lakes and in view of all this, there seems to be nothing in the history 
of grain trade of the past or promises of the future that warrant any 
investment in ship canals, all-American, all-Canadian or American- 
— through the state of New York or down the St. Lawrence 

ver. 


The last part of the address was devoted to the power phase 
of the St. Lawrence project. He pointed to the fact that, under 
present stipulations, no part of the power that might result from 
developments in the purely Canadian sections of the improve- 
ment could be exported to this country, and that most of the 
power that would result from the development would originate 
in that Canadian section. In addition, he held, a survey of exist- 
ing Canadian projects for power development along the St. Law- 
rence indicated that they would open up the strictly Canadian 
section of the St. Lawrence to navigation independent of the 
proposed cooperative program of the two governments. 

He concluded as follows: 


While it is becoming increasingly evident that the St. Lawrence 
project can not justify itself as a navigation necessity, still it can be 
seen that with the Canadian government opening up the Canadian 
section of the St. Lawrence for power purposes, and with the require- 
ment that developing companies must provide deep water navigable 
canals as a part of the power project, it is but a question of time 
before the remaining stretch of 48 miles in the international section 
must, too, be developed for power purposes, and when this is done, 
the St. Lawrence becomes a deepwater shipway to the sea. Therefore, 
the gradual process of power development in the St. Lawrence, will— 
of its own accord—create ultimately a St. Lawrence shipway. 


N. Y. SHIP CANAL FAVORED 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Resolutions asking for a ship canal from the Great Lakes 
to the Hudson, through Troy, and favoring the state construc- 
tion of grain elevators at Albany and Troy, in connection with 
the deeper Hudson and ocean shipping, were adopted at the 
close of the New York State Waterways Association conven- 
tion. 

Other resolutions asked for the extension of the Deep- 
Hudson channel to Troy, and for reduction in the number of 
bridges crossing the Hudson River. While no opposition was 
expressed to the new Albany-Rennsseler bridge, speakers at the 
convention urged the state to exercise all precautions in main- 
taining navigation during its construction. 

The convention selected New York City for its next meet- 
ing and reelected the officers as follows: 

President, Henry W. Hill, Buffalo; first vice-president, Peter 
G. Ten Eyck, Albany; second vice-president, Edward R. Car- 
hart, New York City; third vice-president, John J. Hartigan, 
Troy; fourth vice-president, Thomas H. Bennett, Oswego; fifth 
vice-president, John P. Magill, New York, and treasurer, Olin 
J. Stephens, New York. 


The Traffic World ————___Vol. Xv, 
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Importance of Oswego as a new harbor for lake ang ,,., 
shipping due to the approaching opening of the Wellang Cans 
was stressed by delegates from that city, among whom se 
B. P. Failing and Frank P. Farrell. me 

Col. Edward C. Carrington, talking on the ship cana) deat 
with its international aspects, saying that the best seties 
of avoiding possible future complications with Canada a 
trade routes was to build the American shipway entirely th, 
American territory. “ 

Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt announced that he fayo, , 
ship canal from the Great Lakes to the Hudson River, ang}, 
he foresees through the deeper Hudson the restoration of 4, 
Hudson River to full use from Troy to New York City as » 
inland port for ocean vessels. ’ 

The governor made the most elaborate statement he has ye 
issued on the waterway development of the state, Stating sy 
cifically that he did not favor adding two feet depth ton 
present barge canal, because it would be only a temporary me 
sure. The next change that should come, he said, is the sh 
canal itself. ™ 


MONEY FOR OHIO RIVER 


Secretary of War Good, on recommendation of Chie , 
Engineers Major General Brown, has approved an allotment t 
$200,000 for dredging of shoals in the section of the Ohio Rin. 
between Wheeling, W. Va., and Rome, O. Originally $173) 
was allotted for the work, but the extent of shoaling that has 
occurred since that time in the various pools is in excegs , 
the amount originally estimated. To maintain the full Droiee 
depth of 9 feet the additional funds now allotted are necesses 
for the remainder of this fiscal year, according to the Wy 
Department. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 


A bill (H. R. 4707) to require the Secretary of War to caw 
to be made a detailed engineering survey for a barge canal aj 
ship canal from Cumberland Sound on the Atlantic coast to ¢ 
near the mouth of the Mississippi River, and to make full a 
complete report to Congress of the most feasible route ai 
cost of construction has been introduced in the House by Ry 
resentative Green, of Florida. The bill directs the use of tk 
nearest, most practicable and most feasible route “which vi 
permit use of the waters of the St. Marys River of Georgia ai 
Florida, the Sewanee River and St. Georges Sound of Flori 
and all other rivers and bodies of water along and adjacent t 
such route, and provide a protected all-inland canal.” 


TWIN CITY LOCK AND DAM 


An allotment of $45,000 for repairs of the Twin City loi 
and dam at Minneapolis, Minn., has been approved by Sect 
tary of War Good on recommendation of Chief of Enginees 
Major General Brown. On August 27 the Secretary appror 
the allotment of $100,000 for the purpose of effecting repairs 
the Twin City lock and d&’m made necessary by failure of tk 
lower gates. It has been found necessary to do additional wui 
and the $45,000 will be used for that purpose. 


EXPORT RATES AND THE FARMER 


Reference to export rates on manufactured articles wi 
made by Senator Connally, of Texas, in debate in the Senatei 
support of the debenture scheme for aiding the farmer. 

“It is said that it is unsound to stimulate exportation ¢ 
farm products,” said the senator. “If it is unsound to stimuli 
exportation of farm products, it is also unsound to stimulate th 
exportation of manufactured articles, is it not? There are 
two rules of logic that apply on one side to farmers and i! 
different degree to manufacturers. 

“Let us see if we do not stimulate the production of malt 
factured articles. Domestic freight rates are so adjusted a" 
favor the exportation to foreign lands of manufactured articlé 
Steel shipped from Chicago to San Francisco for export cost 
40 cents per hundred pounds for freight. If that same st 
were shipped to San Francisco for domestic use it would o* 
the American farmer from $1 to $125 per hundred pounds # 
freight. The advantage is given to the exporter and to the 
steel interests of Pittsburgh. The rate on agricultural ime 
ments from the factory of the president of the Farm Bo 
Mr. Legge, in Chicago, to San Francisco, to be sold to the (i 
nese farmer, is $1 per hundred pounds. If that same shipme! 
is made to an American farmer he would have to pay $1.93, 4 
differential against him of 93 cents. The rate on automobilé 
from Detroit to San Francisco for export is $2.10 per hu 
pounds freight, but if for domestic use the rate is $4.65. 

“I have other statistics showing that the rate struc 
is so framed as to give an advantage to the exportation” 
manufactured goods. Is that unsound? Is that uneconom: 
If it be not so, then it is not unsound to give a stim 
to the exportation of American agricultural products.” 
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OVERSEAS FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


All previous expectations of a revival in the full cargo 
markets with the arrival of the Autumn months have been 
disappointed with the existing course of the trade. Heavy 
grain has failed to move in volume and in the absence of this 
basic factor in the charter market, rates on other commodities 
have drifted lower. It was anticipated some time ago that the 
remainder of the Argentine grain crop would have been sold 
by this date; but recent reports place a considerable volume 
still available for sale. 

Regular liners now on berth are ample for current require- 
ments and full cargo ships becoming available from time to 
time are sufficient to meet any immediate needs. The number 
of charters reported recently has been so small that most brok- 
ers fail to quote prices, merely pointing that rates are nominal 
and subject to negotiation in each instance. 

No change is reported in the silk rate situation in the 
North Pacific, which has been disturbed since the States Line 
of Portland cut the all_water rate from Hong Kong to New 
York from $12 a hundred pounds to $6 in order to get a share 
of the business controlled by the Pacific Conference Lines. 
The conference lines met this cut by bringing the all-water 
rates down to $4.50, contract basis, and $7 non-contract basis. 
The conference water rate on overland shipments is now $3 
contract basis and $4.50 non-contract basis. 


Tramp Rates 
Lloyd’s lists index of September tramp rates as follows: 


Key Group Index, Rise or Fall 





a Si ial cnc. cde cps Gv GANA Va oan acs xR alae, BRE STOLE 94.80 +2.81 
EE IER” «55.375 cig cahons DA aerecie Saas qaule ease kak oe 81.29 +0.16 
NI i ga egal 8 Tod ace diecovaelReein'e BiG IBN eter i bi w Wlorbre Ae 91.86 —1.75 
ee a re ee ee a ee mren 91.40 —0.26 
POG ANG DUBE RINGID. 60sec ssssrscccwesecceeeeees 83.95 —1.37 

NE ak iG othe ia FR orsIOOE Tea S as eae waneee bee 88.66 —0.07 


It will be seen the gain of .16 for North America cut little 
figure in the September, 1929, index. The Pacific Australasian 
fall of 1.837 added to the South American drop of 1.75 did more 
damage than the European recovery, due to good Danube rates 
and fair ore trade, could repair. Lloyd’s comment follows in 
part, including its reference to the Canadian grain trade: 


When outward and homeward rates are bananced one with the 
other, the net results is a decline in the case of all the overseas 
groups excepting North America—whereas Europe recorded an ad- 
vance of nearly 3 per cent. 

A further analysis of the internal movements of the index num- 
ber brings out the fact that during September the homeward freight 
market was seriously affected by the pronounced contraction which 
occurred in the volume of shipments of overseas grain to Europe. 
Had it not been for a compensating rise in the majority of outward 
coal freights, and a sharp improvement in homeward values in 
European waters, the decline registered by our index number would 
have been considerably greater. 

North American business was at a low ebb throughout the month, 
the tonnage requirements of Montreal being notably disappointing. 
Canadian grain, as a result of ‘‘pool’’ operations, continued to be 
held at prices uncompetitive in relation to present values of cereals 
in other markets, and the volume of shipments was severely reduced 
in comparison with that of previous autumns. 

Coal from Hampton Roads to South America was a slightly more 
active trade, but the Northern range was very idle, and little busi- 
ness from Cuba was forthcoming. 

The Plate market presented a somewhat depressing picture. With 
good harvests throughout the Continent of Europe, and with Ruman- 
ian grain being offered in large quantities and at attractive quota- 
tions, Argentine grain shippers operated with considerable hesitantion, 
chartering was on an unusually small scale and homeward rates 
slumped heavily. As a consequence shipowners were able to com- 
mand substantially higher freights for outward coal to this des- 
tination. 


FLEET CORPORATION COSTS 


“A report which has just been submitted to the Shipping 
Board by Chairman T. V. O’Connor, in his capacity as president 
of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, reveals a progressive im- 
provement in the condition of affairs of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation involving a substantial reduction in personnel and 
in operating expenses of the corporation which have made pos- 
sible a reduction of $4,000,000 in the budget estimate of ex- 
penses for the coming fiscal year,’ says a statement issued by 
the board. “That estimate is $6,000,000. 

“The report states that the total personnel of the Fleet 
Corporation amounts to 2,088 employes receiving salaries aggre- 
gating $3,568,893. Of this total, 496 employes having salaries 








aggregating $1,152,900 are at the home office. As evidence; }, 
the following paragraphs taken from the report, this represen; 
a very substantial reduction from the personnel of a year ago: 


Personnel. Our payroll has been reduced upward of 20 per q&, 
during the past year, not including the sale of the United Sta. 
Lines or the P. and I. Agency, which, when included, produces  »: 
per cent personnel reduction for the year, In addition there has },,, 
a reduction in the reserve fleet of $217,711 in salaries. is 

Sale of vessels. 200 individual vessels were sold during the yey 
including five established ship lines. Delivery of all these vessels j,: 
been accomplished except the Gulf Brazil River Plate Line. ze 

Insurance. Our insurance department operations have increagy 
due to the inclusion of outside vessels bringing the amount of ;. 
surance written to approximately $50,000,000, although we have jy: 
increased our personnel of that department. The transfer of t) 
P. and I. Agency has been consummated effective October 1, ay; 
claims which had accrued prior to October 1 are turned over to th 
legal department and our insurance department, respectively. 

Operations. Our ship operations, due to sale of ships, hay 
diminished. On the remaining lines improvement has been accop. 
plished, resulting from (1) an increase in revenue averaging aboy 
$1,500 per voyage; (2) a decrease in operating expenses due to lowe 
fuel cost and other greatly reduced operating costs. The new 
erating agreements, the lump-sum and _ profit-sharing, respective; 
have each been placed into effect, and it is proposed to further jp. 
augurate the lump-sum agreement in as many of the remaining ling 
as possible so that the corporation overhead can be reduced to; 
minimum, which, with the sale of lines and with the decreased gy. 
propriation, now stands out too prominently. 

Finance. The number of commercial bank accounts has be 
reduced to 150, and our accounts receivable have been reduced 1 
$36,594,815.59, or 189 accounts as of September 30, 1929. 

Future plans. It is proposed to bring about a material redw. 
tion in personnel during the next six months, especially in the di. 
tricts where the overhead is entirely out of proportion with th 
requirements. It is proposed to consolidate our bureau of statistix 
with another department and eliminate excess personnel. It is pn- 
posed to put into effect the lump-sum agreement on a basis satis 
factory to the board on the remaining lines which will enable us: 
reduce immediately our supervisory personnel in the Fleet Corporati 
by over $1,000,000, and at the same time protect the government 
interest and bring about more efficient operation by increasing th 
incentive and responsibility of the managing agent. It is propos 
to submit to the board a definite plan for the future maintenant 
of the laid-up ships which it will be necessary for the governmet 
to maintain in line with the attitude of the navy and war depar- 
ments as regards these ships, and a plan for sale of other vessels fr 
operation and for scrap. It is proposed to recommend to the boar 
a plan to sell Hog Island. The sale of 45 Broadway is now under wa 

Organizaton. The operation of the Merchant Fleet Corporatin 
divides itself logically under two headings: First, those fiscal, pe 
sonnel liquidation, and planning activities not involved in ship oper 
tion which come under the vice-president for administration; ani 
second, those matters strictly appertaining to ship and other physic 
operations, which come under the vice-president for operations. « 
is believed that this division greatly facilitates the orderly carry 
on of the corporation’s business, and leaves to the president of tl 
corporation an opportunity for attention to the major matters. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


Seven agreements among ocean carriers, filed in compli: 
ance with section 15 of the shipping act of 1916, were approve 
by the Shipping Board October 23. Summaries of the agit j 
ments follow: 





Munson-McCormick Line with National Navigation Lines: * 
rangement for through movement of shipments from_ Baltimo 
Philadelphia and New York to Mazatlan and other West Coast Mexic! 
ports served by National Navigation Lines, with transhipment 
San Francisco. Rates on shipments to Mazatlan are to be based « 
direct line rates and apportioned equally between the lines. To ys 
other than Mazatlan through rate is to be the combination of © 
direct Mazatlan rate plus an arbitrary to the on-carrying line, Mut 
son-McCormick’s proportion of the through rate to be the al 
Mazatlan rate. Cost of transhipment on all cargo is to be ass 
in equal proportions by the carriers. It is to be noted that ont 
to ports other than Mazatlan, Munson-McCormick Line’s propor" 
is double its proportion on shipments to Mazatlan. In explanati 
Munson-McCormick asserts that the business to Mazatlan at 
rate provided in the agreement would not be desirable by 
but that under the arrangement as_a whole the average Tet" 
accruing on traffic to all ports covered by the agreement is Sulit 
to justify the service. , - tit 

Dollar steamship line with Williams Steamship Corporan. 
Agreement covering through movement of and apportionment of . 
ings on shipments from Far East ports to Atlantic coast ports, 
transhipment at San Francisco. Through rates are to be assess 
in accordance with applicable rates of conferences in the Far oust 
governing traffic to north Atlantic ports, subject to minimum “ 
rate of $9 per ton weight or measurement. Through rates an i 
of transhipment are to be apportioned equally between the 
Dollar Line is to receive full expense of transporting to shipsiae 
originating beyond its loading ports before apportionment oF ™ 
through rate. : rey Line 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Bristol City ts d 
Steamers: Through billing arrangement in respect to shipmer al 
canned goods, dried fruit, cascara bark, honey, apricot kernee nd 
seeds from Pacific coast ports to United Kingdom _ ports OF lpi 
the Bristol City Line, with transhipment at New York or Phila 
Through rates, which are to be subject to minimum Dill at 
charge of $10, and transhipment expenses are to be a sh : 
equally between the lines. Luckenbach is to receive full expe™ 
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Cc. E. Ward, Industrial Commissioner 
50 Church St., New York 
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transporting shipments from point of origin to shipside before di- 
vision is effected. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with the Cunard Steamship 
Company, Ltd. (Cunard Line and Anchor Line): The terms and con- 
ditions of this agreement are identical with those of preceding 
agreement between Luckenbach ge Company, Inc., and Bristol 
City Line of Steamers except that transhipment is to be effected only 
at New York, and the ports of destination are to be those served by 
the Cunard Line and Anchor Line. 

Dollar Steamship Line with Williams Steamship Corporation: 
Agreement covering through movement of shipments from Atlantic 
coast ports to Far East ports. Through rates are to be same as 
direct line rates of the Far East conference and are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines, subject to a minimum proportion of $5 per 
ton to Dollar Line. Costs of transhipment at San Francisco are to 
be assumed in equal proportions by the lines. On cargo to outports, 
differential ports and arbitrary ports Dollar Line is to receive all of 
the excess of the through rate over the rate to Oriental base ports. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Oriole Lines: Ar- 
ranemgent for movement of canned goods, dried fruit, cotton, cas- 
cara bark, honey, apricot kernels and seeds on through bills of lading 
from Pacific Coast to ports of call of Oriole Lines in United Kingdom 
and Ireland. Through freight rates, which are to be subject to mini- 
mum bill of lading charge of $10, are to be apportioned equally be- 
tween the carriers, Luckenbach to receive full expense of yor oe 
ing shipments from point of origin to shipside before division is effect- 
ed. Cost of transhipment at New York is to be absorbed by the car- 
riers in equal proportion. 

Dollar Steamship Line with Calmar Steamship Corporation: 
Through aer"G_Serenaement ar. shipments from Far East to 
Atlantic and lf ports of call of Calmar Steamship Corporation. 
Through rates are to be in accordance with rates and conditions 
authorized by conferences in the Far East governing traffic to north 
Atlantic ports, subject to minimum through rate of $9 per ton weight 
or measurement. Through rates and cost of transhipment_at San 
Francisco are to be apportioned equally between the lines. On cargo 
originating beyond Dollar Line loading rts, that carrier is to re- 
ceive full expense of transporting cargo from point of origin to ship- 
side before division of the through rate. 


PHILIPPINES AND COASTWISE LAWS 


While the Shipping Board is still of opinion that the coast- 
wise laws should be extended to the Philippine Islands, the 
Philippines do not wish the laws to be extended to them, ac- 
cording to information obtained by a sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate commerce committee in connection with consideration of 
the resolution offered by Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, call- 
ing for an investigation of the matter. Extension of the coast- 
wise laws to the Philippines would automatically exclude for- 
eign vessels from trade between the United States and the 
islands. Provision is made in section 21 of the merchant marine 
act of 1920 for extension of the laws to the Philippines, but 
such extension cannot be made until the President “after a full 
investigation of the local needs and conditions shall, by procla- 
mation, declare that an adequate shipping service has been 
established.” 

Opposition to extension of the coastwise laws to the islands 
was voiced by Camilo Osias, one of the resident commissioners 
of the Philippines in Congress. His position was that such 
extension would be detrimental to the islands and that it was 
not necessary in the interest of the American merchant marine. 
He said extension would increase ocean freight rates, and isolate 
the islands from steamship lines other than those under the 
American flag with respect to the trade between the two coun- 
tries. 

Chairman O’Connor, A. H. Haag, director of the bureau of 
research, and John Nicolson, director of the bureau of traffic, 
all of the Shipping Board, submitted information with respect 
to the board favoring extension of the laws, the availability 
of American ships for service between the United States and 
the islands, and related matters. 

In a letter to the Senate committee on commerce Assistant 
Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison said it was his opinion 
that it would not be sound public policy consistent with economic 
justice for all concerned to extend the coastwise laws to the 
Philippines. He recommended that no present action directed 
to that end be taken. 

“Each recurring agitation for extension of the laws gives 
rise to renewed apprehension, uncertainty and resentment 
among the people of the islands,” said he. 

This recurring agitation was inimical to good relations 
between the islands and the United States, said he, and he 
suggested repeal of so much of section 21 of the merchant 
marine act, 1920, as contemplated future extension. The letter 
from Mr. Davison was put in the record at a hearing October 
22 before the committee’s subcommittee on the Vandenberg 
resolution. 

Pedro Guevarra, one of the resident commissioners of the 
Philippines, appeared in opposition to extension of the laws to 
the islands. 

Secretary of State Stimson, formerly governor general of 
the Philippines, told the Senate commerce committee October 
24 that it would be a very grave mistake to extend the coast- 
wise laws to the Philippines. He said he believed extension 
would work a grave injury. He thought extension would be “a 
brutal, frank and rough barrier to trade between the islands 
and the United States.” 
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The Secretary asserted that extension would destr 
feeling of confidence on which friendly relations betweer ; 
islands and the United States depended. He also refer, 


complications that might develop with foreign nations in 
nection with shipping if the laws were extended. He Delieng 
the effect of extension would be bad in connection with Ching 
relations to the United States. ' 
J. L. Dirick, manager of the Oil Seeds Crushing Cor), 
tion, of Baltimore, opposed extension of the coastwise laws « 
the ground that American ship tonnage between the jg, 
and fhe Atlantic coast was not adequate. The Portland (0p, 
Chamber of Commerce by telegram urged extension, 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN SAILING DAYS 


Through an error on the part of those who made the jj,, 
from which the advertisement of the American-Hawaiian Sto, 
ship Company was printed in The Traffic World of October 1 
sailing days from New York were shown as Wednesdays ani 
Saturdays, instead of Tuesdays and Saturdays, as should hy 
been shown. 1 


BOARD SELLS VESSEL 


Sale of the Eastern Breeze to Dr. Clarence B. Schultz, » 
American citizen residing in Germany, for the sum of $55, 
cash with the privilege of transferring the vessel to Gerng 
registry, has been authorized by the Shipping Board. The om 
tract of sale will provide that the vessel shall not be operaty 
to or from any United States port for a period of five yea, 
with the exception of one outbound cargo of coal, grain » 
scrap iron. Surety bond supporting this covenant in the sm 
of $25,000 is provided. The vessel is a Japanese-built ste! 
cargo vessel of 6,636 dwt., equipped with reciprocating engina 
and Scotch coal burning boilers and is designed to steam 
91%, knots. It has been laid up in Norfolk since June, 192). 


LOAN. FOR OIL. TANKER 


A loan in the amount of $442,000 to be used in aid of m 
verting the Ulysses from a collier to an oil tanker was grants 
the American Tankers Corporation by the Shipping Board Oct 
ber 23. The loan will amount to three-fourths the cost of 
version with interest payable at the minimum rates provite 
in the merchant marine act of 1928. The ship will be co 
verted at the Fore River, Mass., plant of the Bethlehem Sh 
building Corporation, and on its completion will be operate 
in general oil transportation business. It will have a capacity 
of about 100,000 barrels. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. SHIPS 


American vessels in the eight months ended with Augut 
carried 32.3 per cent, by value, of general imports and 343 pz 
cent, by value, of domestic exports, in the water-borne foreiz 
trade of the United States, according to the monthly summay 
of foreign commerce issued by the Department of Commer 
In the 1928 period the percentages were 32.2 for the import 
and 34.5 for the exports. In August American vessels carriel 
31.3 per cent of the imports and 32.2 per cent of the expori 
as compared with 31.1 and 33.8, respectively, in August, 1!% 


CALIFORNIA TO BRAZIL SERVICE 


Opening a large potential market for California products 
the new Westfal-Larsen Line motorship Villanger, October |: 
started on her maiden voyage, inaugurating the first direct (a 
fornia-to-Brazil refrigerator ship service via the Panama Cali 

More than 350 tons of California fresh fruits, including & 
perimental shipments of grapes, peaches, pears, melons, per 
simmons, pomegranates and quinces, had been loaded in the 
ship’s great refrigerator holds when she sailed for Rio de Jane" 
via Los Angeles. There were also large commercial shipments“ 
apples and pears, consigned to Rio de Janeiro and Santos, Brazil 
Buenos Aires, Argentine, and Montevideo, Uruguay. 

The experimental shipments were made by the Sacrametl! 
Region Citizens’ Council. The choicest specimens of each ie 
were collected from the 13 superior California counties whic 
the organization represents. 

Simon J. Lubin, president of the council, witnessed the loa 
ing of the cargo Tuesday in company with Harry S. or 
president of the General Steamship Corporation, agents for th 
Westfal-Larsen Line. ‘ is 

Both men declared that the sailing of the Villange! ; 
night is a decisive step in the development of overseas marie 
to absorb the surplus production of California farm —_ 

The Villanger is the firat of five refrigerator motores 
being built by Westfal-Larsen & Co. of Norway for the ™ 
direct service between San Francisco and the east eng 
South America via the Panama Canal. Ships in the past - 
gone to Brazil and the Argentine around South America 
through the Straits of Magellan. ‘ 
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From the Heart of the Mississippi Valley 
to the Pacific Coast 


THE REDWOOD LINE 





Gulf-Intercoastal Steamship Service 
Gives Through Rates 





For more than one year the Redwood line, by special arrange- 

ment with the Illinois Central Railroad, has been giving to 

the Midwest its only opportunity to send its goods to the 
Pacific markets on a competitive basis. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
H. E. Devoy Ray F. Thompson H. W. Hoffman 
7-11 Water Street 2118, 105 W. Adams St. 1956 Railway Exchange 





Safe Dependable Service 








Chica | San Diego 
St “perl Los Angeles 
Mc ; San Francisco 
see san Oakland 
Cincinnati to Portland 
Louisville lotenniahienememmeemmmenmemeemta al Seattle 
Indianapolis aon 
icdlaatls ancouver 
Mobile — Far East ; 
New Orleans) On Through Bills of Lading | justtlasia 
NEW ORLEANS BIRMINGHAM MOBILE 
Albert H. Start H. B. Rox Wm. German 
1415 New Orleans Bank Bldg. 201 Brokers Bldg. 206 State Office Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
L. B. Fitch, Western Traffic Mgr. E. M. Cantelow 
1 Drumm Street 704 So. Spring Street 
REDWOOD LINE, Inc. 
THEODORE BRENT E. A. RATELLE C. D. ARNOLD 
Pres. Asst. to Pres. Asst. Traffic Mgr. 





General and Local Offices Located: 
1421 New Orleans Bank Building - - - - - - - - 226 Carondelet Street 
NEW ORLEANS 
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AIRPORT CONFERENCE 


Because of the rapid growth of air commerce in Europe, the 
continent is now provided with a number of excellent airports, 
according to Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics 
Clarence M. Young. 

Three of the European airports were outstanding, said the 
air secretary in his address before the municipal airport con- 
ference held in Washington this week, naming Croydon at Lon- 
don, Le Bourget at Paris, and Tempelhof at Berlin. 

After describing these airports somewhat in detail and point- 
ing out phases of European airports fundamentally applicable to 
airport management and administration in the United States, 
Secretary Young said a combination of reliability, comfort and 
speed was fundamental to the successful operation of any air 
transport system. 

Despite the important advantage of not having to cope with 
passports and customs regulations in connection with long- 
distance airplane travel in the United States, continued he, 
American manufacturers and operators realized they could 
profit by the long operating experience of the European lines, 
and that representatives of the American aeronautic industry 
had visited Europe at various times for the purpose of studying 
their methods. . 

“One thing which they have learned from Europe is th 
importance of details, the refinement of comparatively minor 
things which either irritate or gratify the users of air transport,” 
said he. “The manner in which passengers are transported to 
and from the airport, the facility with which their luggage is 
handled for them, the ease with which they are transferred to 
and from the aircraft, their comfort in the plane while en route, 
all furnish examples of these details and refinements. 

“While the actual transportation from one airport to an- 
other may seem to dominate all other phases, the passenger will 
not overlook the fact that he was obliged to trundle his own 
luggage in a taxi to the airport, to find his own way to the 
aircraft by way of the propeller blast, or to locate his own seat 
reservation. Nor does he like to amuse himself en route by 
wondering what location he is passing over, by asking himself 
whether the aircraft is on schedule, or wondering where a 
blanket can be found when altitude makes the cabin chilly, or 
why the belt contraption is placed on his seat, or why the air- 
craft bounces around in rough air without knowing that it is a 
normal condition in particular localities. American air transport 
lines have already recognized the importance of these and 
numerous other similar details, and are giving very careful con- 
sideration to the comfort and convenience of the traveling public. 
Most European lines, too, have given this phase of air transport 
a great deal of thought, and that is one reason why these lines 
have been so highly regarded. 

“Because of America’s freedom from international bound- 
aries, great distances between centers of population, high stand- 
ards of living, density of commerce and other inherent ad- 
vantages, the development of a great air transport system is 
inevitable. Already American airplanes are flying more than 
80,000 miles per day; already we have more than 35,000 miles 
of airways; already we have 466 private and commercial air- 
ports and 456 municipal airports, with 1,269 additional airports 
proposed, all in process of construction, a number which far 
exceeds the total in all of Europe. 


“Furthermore, Europe has been ten years in building up its 
present air transport system, whereas America’s has been de- 
veloped almost entirely during the past three. Then, too, 
Europe’s development has been aided and abetted by huge 
government subsidies, whereas America’s has been due wholly to 
civil initiative. In the United States private enterprise has 
enabled the operator to get trained personnel and invaluable 
experience, has permitted the manufacturer to improve and 
design better aircraft, has made it possible for the Department 
of Commerce to establish a far-flung system of airways and aids 
to air navigation. . 

“This entire system, moreover, can be adapted readily for 
any civil or commercial purpose—can be utilized for the trans- 
portation of either mail, express or passengers. In other words, 
America now has everything in commercial aeronautics that 
Europe has, and a great deal more, including all the knowledge, 
ability, experience, and finance necessary to establish, improve, 
and develop air transport indefinitely.” 

A. Pendleton Taliaferro, Jr., chief of the field service section 
of the Department of Commerce, spoke on “Airport Manage- 


ment.” He said municipalities had led the way in airport ¢ 
velopment and he discussed particularly the problems involve 
in municipal ownership and administration of airports, 7 


CIVIL AVIATION IN CANADA 


The number of aviation certificates and licenses iggye; , 
Canada has increased in the last eight months, according tos 
report transmitted to the Department of Commerce by Cor 
mercial Attache L. W. Meekins, Ottawa, Canada. The numip 
of private air pilots reported for August 31, 1929, was 290, a 
increase of 136 since the beginning of the year or 88 per ¢: 
The number of commercial air pilots has increased from yy 
to 280, a gain of 45 per cent. Air engineers numbering 199 » 
the beginning of the year now total 271, a net gain of 3 
cent. Aircraft registered at the earlier date totaled 233, wher: 
390 are now accounted for. This is a gain of 67 per cent, 4 
harbor licenses numbering 44 at the beginning of the cure: 
year now total 56, a gain of 12, representing a 27 per cy 
increase. 


AIR ACCIDENT REPORTS 


By resolution the Senate has requested the Secretary 
Commerce to furnish it a statement of the causes of th 
wrecking of the airplane City of San Francisco near Mor 
Taylor, N. M., September 3, which resulted in the death ¢ 
eight persons, and of an airplane accident at Memphis, Ten 
September 6, in which two passengers were killed. The rm 
lution was originally offered by Senator McKellar, of Tenness 
It was considered by the committee on commerce and amenit 
to include a request for a report on the accident in New Mexiw 


The position taken by the Department of Commerce tit 
respect to making public the department’s conclusions as 1 
air accidents was outlined to the committee by Secretary l: 
mont and Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics Young. They 
lieved that making public the conclusions would be inadvisabl 
They expressed apprehension that findings of the departmer 
might be used in litigation arising from accidents. It was @ 
phasized by the Commerce Department officials that their vier 
was that their investigations were for the purpose of removix 
if possible, the causes of accidents. Members of the commit» 


SEADROME MODEL TESTED 
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An experimental model of the giant seadromes, which may — 
form the mid-ocean landing field for a trans-Atlantic passet?” 
airplane, was launched at Cambridge, Md., by its inventor, “ 
ward Armstrong, of Delaware. This model is a forerunner ‘ ng. 
first seadrome, a structure of steel and concrete, 1,100 feet 2 
riding ninety feet above the waves, construction of which oo 
be started soon. Floors of the seadrome, which house oe 
shops, hangars and storehouses, on completion will be anc 
between New York and Bermuda. 
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Here1s a book of new facts 
and figures 


Shippers—Send for it! 


So you may know of the NEW 
time-saving services recently in- 
stalled at Los Angeles Harbor, 
we have prepared a book full 
of photographs and facts which 
gives you the complete “picture” 
at a glance. It will be sent, 
postpaid, to Executives and 
Traffic Managers. 
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—the cheapest bunkering port 
on the Pacific Coast 


under” you are inter- 
ested in the quick move- 
You 
cannot afford to over- 


look THIS advantage. 


It means speedier de- 


ment of traffic. 


liveries, more frequent 
sailings and, in many 
instances, lower rates. 
This situation should be 
investigated by shippers 


towhomtimeis a factor. 
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contended that the air commerce act required that the reports 
he made public. 


NEW GIANT FLYING BOAT 


A giant flying boat to accommodate 170 passengers and 
crew for trans-Atlantic service has been designed by Dr. Ing 
E. Rumpler, of Berlin, famous as the constructor of the Rumpler 
Taube fighting plane in the World War period, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner A. Douglas Cook, Berlin, informs the Department 
of Commerce. 

The designs, which have been approved by the German 
Aeronautical Testing Institute, follow closely the principal of 
the “flying wing,” from which twin boats, 48.7 meters in 
length, are suspended. Of the total boat’s length, 25.2 meters 
rest in the water while floating. The boats are spaced 18 me- 
ters apart, suspended from the wing, whose spread is 88 meters. 
The greatest height is 13.3 meters from the level of the keel 
to the tip of the rudder, and the width of the wing is 12.5 
meters. : 

Passenger cabins and crew quarters are located in the in- 
terior of the wing toward the front. The cabins have seats 
for six passengers with an outlook to the front, and windows 
at the top of the wing permitting overhead lighting. The pas- 
senger cabins are completely separated from the other com- 
partments in the plans, and in order that the passengers may 
avoid being annoyed by the roar of the engines a wide passage 
way separates the cabins and the engine rooms, which passage 
way also serves aS a promenade deck, with a height of 6% 
feet. Accommodations are provided for 135 passengers and a 
crew of 35. 


AIR LOCAL, DETROIT-CHICAGO 


Stout Air Lines will begin operating an “air local” on the 
Detroit-Chicago division November 1, stopping en route at Battle 
Creek, Kalamazoo and South Bend. The local stops will be made 
by a plane flying each way daily, except Sunday, in addition 
to the continuance of through express planes on the division. 
Ford tri-motor planes, with a capacity of 14 passengers, will be 
used. The “locals” will pick up and discharge passengers both 
for the intermediate stops and the terminals. To date, Stout 
Air Lines have carried more than 97,000 passengers a total dis- 
tance of more than three-quarters of a million miles without a 
single passenger injury. Eight Ford tri-motor planes are in daily 
service over the routes operated by the company. The Chicago- 
Detroit division has an air mileage of 255. Additional stops will 
be made by the new service at Jackson and Ann Arbor, Mich., 
as soon as the airports at those cities are developed sufficiently 
to accommodate large planes carrying full loads, according to the 
announcement. 


GRAF ZEPPELIN IN ALASKA 


Upon the request of the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of War has directed the commanding general, ninth corps area, 
Major General John L. Hines, to extend the usual courtesies and 
facilities to the Graf Zeppelin when it makes its flight across 
the Arctic regions in April and May, 1930, at which time this 
airship will visit Fairbanks, Alaska, for refueling. 


AIRWAY STRIP MAPS 


Arrangements are now being made whereby airway strip 
maps will be on sale at most of the large airports throughout 
the country, at the offices of the clubs affiliated with the American 
Automobile Association, and at the various chapters of the 
National Aeronautic Association, according to Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. The 
actual distribution of these maps will be handled by the office 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 

Officials of the Aeronautics Branch feel that by thus making 
these maps available at airports and various offices throughout 
the country, the service will be greatly extended and pilots and 
operators will be able to obtain them without the delay that has 
been necessary in the past. Many of the larger offices of the 
American Automobile Association have already launched this 
service; and the National Aeronautic Association will have these 
strip maps on sale at their various chapter headquarters in 
the very near future. In addition, 45 different airports and 
aeronautical companies have expressed a definite desire to carry 
a stock of airway maps. The aviation charts of the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy Department are already obtainable at 
48 differnet cities. 

These airway strip maps are published on a scale of 1 to 
500,000, or about 8 miles to the inch. Each map covers a strip 
80 miles in width and from 200 to 400 miles in length. The 
size of each sheet is 11 inches in width and 24 to 48 inches in 
length, making a convenient form and size to be folded for 
use by the pilot. They are printed in color and express such 
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various features as streams, elevations, airports, flight 00 
and magnetic variations. Uti 





DEERS TRANSPORTED BY PLANE 


So far as known, the first airplane flight to be Mae | 
members of the deer family occurred at the Grand Canyon 
tional Park, when eight fawns were transported ACTOsg Pe 
Grand Canyon by plane, according to word received aa 
Department of the Interior. _ 

The fawns belonged to the famous Kaibab herd, which | 
been given the limelight of publicity for several years, aa 
Kaibab Forest, on the north rim of the canyon, there are _ 
deer than the winter range will support, while on the south tis 
where deer once roamed freely, there is now a decided Scateis 
of this interesting animal. So for several years a fey five 
have been transported from the north to the south each a 
Until this year they made the trip by truck, covering g distaas 
of 240 miles of road and taking from 24 to 30 hours to tabs 
the trip. This year’s fawns, making the crossing de luxe, y», 
only three hours on the way, by truck and airplane. [,¢,;;, 
Pipe Springs, Arizona, by truck, they traveled 16 miles t ™ 
donia, and from there were transported 95 miles acrog; 4, 
canyon to Red Butte, on the south side, by airplane. From Ré 
Butte to Grand Canyon village they again traveled by truck ; 
distance of 17 miles. They showed no ill affects from their 
plane ride. 

The air transportation of these animals was made possi 
through the courtesy of the airplane company operating a sig 
seeing service over the Grand Canyon. A regular passenge. 
carrying plane was used, with the seats removed from the cay 
The fawns were in specially made individual crates through: 
the journey. 


AIR-RAIL, CHICAGO TO NEW ORLEANS 


Air-rail service between Chicago and New Orleans vill » 
begun, October 28, by the Illinois Central in conjunction wi 
Continental Air Services, Inc., according to an announcement) 
J. V. Lannigan, general passenger agent of the Illinois Cent 
As previously announced, the schedules of the airline will be« 
ordinated with the existing Illinois Central train schedules, s 
that an overnight train trip from either terminus and a plu 
trip of about 41% hours will complete the journey. Interchag 
will be made at Memphis on a through ticket, including transz 
between the flying field and the depot. A passenger leariy 
Chicago at 6:15 p. m. on the New Orleans, Limited, of th 
Illinois Central will arrive in Memphis the next morning, whe 
he will change to plane, arriving at New Orleans about 2p. 
that afternoon. On the northbound trip, the passenger vi 
leave New Orleans at 8:40 p. m., arriving at Chicago at 3 t 
following afternoon. 

Amphibian planes will be used on the trip south, which ve 
decided on, according to a statement by Maj. M. D. Mam 
president of Continental Air Services, “as offering maxinu 
safety and allowing us to give a trip of unusual scenic beauty: 

To facilitate working arrangements, the Illinois Central ¥ 
be represented on the board of directors of the air line, wi 
the agreement between the two companies. 


AIRPLANES MUST LAND 


Aircraft is useless and airways do not exist unless wt 
munities have airports on which planes can land, according" 
Assistant Secretary of War Davison. 

“Development of ground facilities must be the forerul 
of aerial activity,” said he in an address October 24 in Watt 
ington before the American Road Buliders’ Association. it 
perience has shown that airplanes will come wherever they @ 
land. In that respect they are much like bees seeking flow 
rich in pollen. Bees look for honey. Planes look for payload 

“Planes can not operate without airports. And, so far 8 
air travel is concerned, a ship may pass over twelve cities, 16 
if they have no landing facilities that dozen cities do not ens 
from the aviation point of view. Hence, any locality withot 
an airport is automatically denied the benefits of aerial t r 

Mr. Davison said one of the chief criticisms that mig 
directed against municipal airport conditions was the a 
of many localities to give serious thought to transporte 
facilities from the city to the airport. He urged that “— 
be given to that phase of the problem, pointing out —s 
vision should be made for expedited movement of air pass 
gers between the airport and the city. 


COAST-TO-COAST AIR SERVICE . 

Completion of plans for the first plane passenger a 

from coast to coast, which have been pending for some - 

was announced this week by Graham B. Grosvenor, P 7 

of the Aivation Corporation, at the conclusion of confereits 

with officials of Western Air Express. The new orem 
be effected through extension of the route of the Unive 
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Lines, subsidiary of the Aviation Corporation, from Cleveland 
to New York and hooking up Universal’s rowte at Kansas City 
with that of the Western Air Express, which now flies planes 
in passenger service from there to Los Angeles. Universal is 
at present operating between Cleveland and Garden City, Kan. 
The coast-to-coast trip is expected to require approximately 36 
hours, including an overnight stop at Kansas City. 

In addition to the transcontinental trunk line service the 
plans contemplate coordination of schedules of a number of 
branch line services operated by subsidiaries of the Aviation 
Corporation. At Cleveland connections will be made with planes 
of the Coloniai Airways for the accommodation of passengers 
going to Boston and Montreal and there will be extensions at 
New York and Los Angeles, some of which are already in oper- 
ation. Though not properly a subsidiary of the Aviation Cor- 
poration, it is understood a large block of the stock of Western 
Air Express is owned by the former. At present Western Air 
Express operates a route along the west coast of the country 
from San Diego to Seattle as well as its Kansas City-Los 
Angeles line. 


AIRWORTHINESS REQUIREMENTS 
The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
has issued Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7-A, entitled “Airworthiness 
Requirements of Air Commerce Regulations.” 





“AVIATION WEEK” IN MEXICO CITY 


Detailed announcements have been made by the Mexican 
Association of Aeronautics that Avaiation Week is definitely 
scheduled to take place in Mexico City December 10-16, accord- 
ing to a report from Consul Dudley Dwyre, Mexico City, to the 
Department of Commerce. 

It is the intention of the committee to send printed invita- 
tions to manufacturers of aircraft and to others interested in 
aviation calling their attention to this event and inviting them 
to enter aircraft. Special inducements are being offered, in- 
cluding the exemption from consular fees and other taxes, and 
the granting of special permits to cross the border and fly 
through Mexican territory over regularly prescribed routes. 

The association calls attnetion to the fact that Mexico City 
is situated 2,242 meters above sea level, is surrounded by high 
mountains and that airplanes having less than 5,000 meters’ ceil- 
ing would probably experience difficulty in getting in and out 
of the valley of Mexico. 


THE ROCKS OF TRANSPORTATION 


“*We have the goods, the quality you want and the price, 
too. Just put your name on the line. 4 ‘ 

“Wait a minute! Not quite so fast. 
portation charges on that merchandise? If you are, all right, 
but, if we are, how much is it going to cost us? And how quick 
do we get the goods?” And another sale bumps against the 
rocks of transportation costs.” Thus comments a small book- 
let, “Cincinnati Delivers the Goods,” issued by the Montrel 
Press Company, of that city, dealing with the importance of 
adequate traffic advice and transportation, as it affects Cin- 
cinnati producers. 

“Transportation is a sort of ‘fourth dimension’ of market- 
ing, the implications of which affect us all in everything we 
buy and everything we sell,” it continues. Many lost sales 
might have been saved, with skillful traffic piloting, it points 
out. “Perhaps a different packing, or a different classification, 
or a different routing, or use of package car facilities, might 
have put the goods through to the customer at a delivered price 
that would get the business without an argument. 

“But many an otherwise competent manufacturer is in- 
clined to throw up his hands when he -meets the intricate prob- 
lem of out-of-line shipping costs. To attempt to forget the 
problem by quoting f. o. b. factofy is simply imitating the ostrich 
that ducks its head in the sand to hide.” 

A number of instances in which manufacturers have 
effected large savings through the right sort of traffic advice 
are detailed, along with a general survey of work of the traffic 
department of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, with par- 
ticular reference to its activities in Commission rate cases. 

“Moving the goods at higher speeds in more efficient units 
at lower costs is bearing more and more each year on the de- 
velopment of sales volume, and the company that first dis- 
covers a new economy and efficiency makes the first profits and 
holds the advantage of price and service,” it sums up. 





Who’s paying trans- 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC. WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist ° ty 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department OD ing, 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of Mill py 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience ang “ee 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems, We im, 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his oa’ 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any mt 


legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involwe 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated." 
iT) 


more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought prope; 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable chap 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. ¢. 
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Routing and Misrouting—Terminal Delivery—Shipper Must Ds 
ignate Delivering Line or Location of Consignee’s Sidin 


Louisiana.—Question: Would like your views on the fpljy, 
ing proposition: A car of cotton was shipped from a poig; 
Louisiana to a point located near Chicago. The through tart 
rate was $1 per 100 pounds, via all lines. 7 

The consignee was located on a carrier that had no ins 
change facilities with any other carrier at destination, 5, 
agent of the originating carrier inserted routing in the pj, 
lading that did not name the destination line upon which 
consignee was located, but did name another destination jy 
that did not reach the consignee’s warehouse and, after ins. 
ing such routing in the bill of lading, the agent signed the gi. 
per’s name per his initials, the result being that the throm 
rate of $1, plus the local rate of the terminal line, was asses 
on the shipment. 

It occurs to me that under the Commission’s decision ; 
docket 18174, 148 I. C. C. 444, F. W. Brownyard vs. U. Ph 
that the initial carrier is responsible for the shipment try 
misrouted, but the carrier takes the position that, regaril 
of the conditions outlined herein, the initial carrier had & 
right to route the shipment via any carrier that reached t 
destination without regard to the liability of that carrier makix 
the necessary delivery. 

Answer: In our opinion, the principle of the Commissia; 
decision in Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce vs. Southern }) 
Co., 115 I. C. C. 625, governs the liability of the initial camz 
in the instant case. In this case the Commission held that tt 
mere designation of the siding of the consignee at point of i# 
tination without specifying the name of the carrier on whi 
rails the siding was located,.was not sufficient to insure deliv 
of the car at the cheapest rate. In this case the Commis 
cited its decision in Ohio Iron and Metal Co. vs. C. M. & St! 
Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C. 703. 

Under the facts in both of these cases the shipments ve 
forwarded by the initial carrier via a route over which the li 
est rate applied for delivery via the line as specified by & 
carrier in the bill of lading, but delivery could not be madeé 
the siding of the consignee at this rate via the route over wit 
the shipments moved. ; 

Unless, in the instant case, the agent of the initial cam# 
was apprised by the shipper of the location of the consignee! 
is our opinion that the decisions in the cases above cited, # 
not that in Brownyard vs. U. Pac. R. Co., 144 I. C. C. 444, gore 
the duty of the carrier in the matter of the routing of the st} 
ment in question. 

In other words, unless the shipper designated the locatit 
of the consignee’s siding, the initial carrier is justified in fe 
warding the shipment via the lines of any carrier over Wi 
the cheapest rate to the point of destination applies, irre 
tive of delivery at the consignee’s siding. 


Damages—Measure of 


Massachusetts.—Question: I understand that the As 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Judge Kenyon presiding, @ 
February 20, 1929, at St. Louis, decided in the case of P. Act 
Fuel Co. against Illinois Central Railroad that for coal lost 2 
transit, the carrier was liable to the claimant for the _ 
value of the coal. This has raised some questions in the Ww" 
mind. thy 
One is that it is commonly understood coal is sold #™ 
mines on the basis of the long ton of 2,240 pounds, wee 
retailers sell this coal on the basis of a short ton of 2,000 pou 
Now, in contrasting this claim by a retailer against 4) 
that we might make ourselves, our loss would be on 4 ou 
134,400 pounds, on the basis of 60 tons wholesale price 4%) 
tination, mine price plus 25 cents, the price at the mines, ~ 
the retailer, if awarded damages on the basis of retail 
would he not be entitled to recover on 67.7 tons at $9" 
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suming that his car weighed the same as ours, namely, 134,400 
pounds? I would appreciate your opinion on this. 

Answer: Under the decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, in the case to which you refer, in which case 
the court, in effect, reaffirmed its decision in 13 Fed. (2d) 259, 
it is apparent that, although the decision does not specify 
whether recovery is to be had on the basis of a ton of 2,000 
pounds or 2,240 pounds, inasmuch as $9.70 is the retail price, it 
would apply in connection with a ton of 2,000 pounds. 

Furthermore, if we assume that the measure of damages, 
in so far as an industry purchasing coal for consumption is con- 
cerned, is to be based upon the wholesale and not the retail 
price, necessarily the damages are to be based upon a ton of 
2,240 pounds. 


Cars—Duty to Clean and Repair 


Tennessee.—Question: We have been confronted with the 
question as to the responsibility of the carrier to place clean 
equipment for loading. We are of the opinion that the cleaning 
of cars before placing for loading rests entirely with the car- 
riers, although we have been unable to disclose where the Com- 
mission has made a ruling to cover this particular feature. 
Feeling that you can enlighten us on the subject, we are appeal- 
ing to you for the information. 

Answer: A recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relating to the duty to this subject is that in Omaha 
Grain Exchange vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 120 I. C. C. 59, which 
case discusses the findings of the Commission in two former 
decisions, namely, Farmers’ Cooperative Association vs. C. B. 
& Q. R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C. 60, and Southwestern Missouri Millers 
Club vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R., 26 I. C. C. 245. 

The conclusions of the Commission may be stated to be 
that, generally, it is the duty of the carrier to furnish the ship- 
per cars which are reasonably fit for loading, but it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect a shipper to do a certain amount of cleaning 
and minor repairing. 


Conversion—Liability of Carrier Where Shipper Fails to Mark 
Shipment in Accordance with Provisions of Classification 


Ohio.—Question: Section 2 of rule 6, Consolidated Classifi- 
cation No. 5, provides that “when consigned to order, it must 
be so marked and further marked with an identifying symbol 
or number which must be shown on shipping order and Dill 
of lading.” 

Shipper marks packages with consignee’s name and address 
without reference to “order notify” and does not show symbol 
or number. Shipment is covered by order notify bill of lading 
and carrier accepts it without calling the discrepancy to the 
attention of the shipper. At destination, shipment is delivered 
consignee without requiring surrender of bill of lading. Con- 
signee is not financially responsible and it is impossible for the 
shipper to make settlement with him. What is the liability of 
the initial and delivering carriers under such circumstances? 

Answer: A case similar in many respects to the instant 
one is that of Rothschild vs. American Railway Express Co., 
234 N. Y. S. 454. The court in this case held that where plain- 
tiffs shipped a box of cloth (marked C. O. D.) and a bolt of cloth 
not so marked, in separate packages on the same date, the fact 
that the contract of carriage recited that the carrier had re- 
ceived, subject to the existing classification and tariffs, ‘1 box 
and 1 bolt of cloth C. O. D.,” this did not constitute an agreement 
on the part of the carrier to mark either package or to perform 
any other services other than that provided for all customers, 
under the rule adopted under the interstate commerce act (49 
USCA, section 1 (6)), requiring the shipper to mark the name 
and address of the shipper and the amount to be collected on 
each package. The court held that the carrier was not liable 
for the value of the bolt of cloth which was not marked in 
accordance with the tariff provisions, the bolt having been de- 
livered to the consignee without collection of the charges thereon. 

Rule 6 of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 5 imposes 
upon the shipper the duty to mark shipments consigned “To Or- 
der,” in that manner, and the fact that, through inadvertence, 
the carrier does not call the shipper’s attention to his failure 
to comply with the provisions of rule 6 and accepts the ship- 
ment for transportation does not, under the principle of the 
case above referred to, place liability in conversion upon the 
carrier for its delivery of the shipment without requiring sur- 
render of the order notify bill of lading. 

There is, of course, room for the argument that the provi- 
sions of rule 6 in this respect, being, it is apparent, designed 
for the protection of the carrier in the handling of order notify 
shipments, it should see that the provisions of the rule are 
complied with by the shipper before accepting the shipments 
for transportation, having the right to refuse to accept the goods 
for transportation unless the provisions of the rule are complied 
with by the shipper. 

Shipping 


California.—Question: We have made arrangements with 
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a coastal carrier here whereby we can store on the wharf 
chandise consigned to our southern branch until we have Oe 
cient tonnage to make a carload. This car is gene nt 
pleted on Saturday, at which time a bill of lading jg 

Some time ago we delivered on a Weednesday the first 
of what was to make up a carload at the end of the Week, 
taining therefor a receipt on a common piece of paper such 
is attached, stating the following wording: “For Steamer ‘ 
sailing Saturday.” The carrier elected, without our knowleis 
or consent, to forward this part of the carload via a g, 
sailing Thursday, or two days ahead of the steamer we specigy 

This vessel, after it had proceeded on its voyage, wa, 
collision with another vessel, with the result that ship ang : 
were a total loss. As we carried no insurance, we haye 
claim with the carrier for the loss of this merchandise, ¢| 
that they had no right to ship this merchandise on ano, 
steamer and ahead of time without our knowledge or Consey: 

They in turn advised us by telephone that since the dct 
receipt carried the wording “Subject to conditions printe q 
our uniform bill of lading” they had the right to forward thi 
merchandise on any other steamer as per the following clay 
in their bill of lading, which reads: “Received from ——, 
be forwarded in whole or in part on steamer —— or on gy 
other steamer or steamers as carriers may employ.” 

It is our contention that inasmuch as our dock receipt sy 
fied the date and steamer it was to be shipped on, that ti 
was an exception to this clause, and, even if this clause appiq 
it would only be effective if, for instance, we had offered tha 
a carload of merchandise and they were unable to load it 
the steamer specified and consequently forwarded it on wy 
other steamer after that. 

We are inclosing for your convenience a similar copy ¢ 
the hand receipt, but of the exact nature as that which cover 
that portion of the cargo we lost, and also this company’s }iJ 
of lading. 

We shall greatly appreciate it to receive your views on th 
above, and also any court decisions rendered on cases of li 
or similar nature. 

Answer: We can locate no decision of the courts in whid 
a situation such as that outlined in your letter has been an issy 
It seems apparent that the memorandum or dock receipt whid 
you received from the carrier was not a contract of shipmat 
in itself, in that it contained no shipping instructions, that 4 
there was no authorization of the carrier by the shipper to fr 
ward the shipment to a given destination, although the tam 
of the steamship and the day of its sailing was specified. 


In the absence of general shipping instructions to the stew 
ship company which would cover the freight in question, i 
does not appear that the carrier had the right to forward th 
freight, unless the forwarding thereof was later ratified by th 
acceptance of a bill of lading covering the shipment. In t# 
absence of general shipping mstructions covering the frei 
in question, while there was a breach of agreement as to hilt 
ing of the freight for further amounts of freight, there was, i 
our opinion, no breach of the bill of lading provisions in & 
manner you suggest, the term “or on such other steamer @ 
steamers as carrier may employ,” not being limited in its# 
plication to a steamer sailing at a date later than the steam 
specified in the bill of lading. 


Routing and Misrouting—State vs. Interstate 


New York.—Question: A carload shipment of scrap iri 
offered to the Erie Railroad at Hillside Junction, Pa., on Ff 
ruary 19, 1929, for movement to Reading, Pa. The route sh 
in Erie-Reading Company delivery. At that time there @ 
no through class or commodity rate applicable. There i! 
joint agency of the Erie Railroad and the Wilkes-Barre & Ea 
ern Railroad at Hillside Junction, Pa. Without consulting sil 
pers, the agent forwarded this shipment via Wilkes-Barre é 
Eastern Railroad-N. Y. S. & W.-L. & H.-C. N. J.-Reading (0 
pany, over which interstate route, the class merchandise ral 
of $4.50 PGT was applicable and collected. At the time@ 
movement, there was in force from a more distant point 022 
Erie Railroad, a rate of $3.02 PGT, but the intermediate cla! 
did not permit of the use of the rate from the more dis 
point. The question now arises as to what commissi0l ® 
should apply to for reparation down to the rate of $3.02 PGT 
which is a Pennsylvania intrastate rate. We have searcis 
back through our bound Traffic Worlds to 1922, but cannot 
similar case mentioned. 

It is our contention that the origin agent should have fe 
warded this shipment per the routing called for in the bil® 
lading, even though it be necessary to assess combination ™ 
and that he was not within his province in selecting an0™ 
line, even though he was a joint agent of both lines. 1 
views will be appreciated. 

Answer: It is the duty of carriers to strictly observe” 
routing instructions of shippers and carriers are liable for 
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FAST FREIGHT SERVICE! 
SHIP BY BARGE 


BETWEEN 


PORT OF NEW YORK 


Long Island Sound Ports 
AND 


BUFFALO ERIE 
CLEVELAND TOLEDO 
DETROIT OSWEGO 
HAMILTON TORONTO 


And Other Great Lakes Ports 


WITHOUT TRANS -SHIPMENT 


SAFETY “ ECONOMY 


500 per cent increase in volume of traffic in 
seven years of operation. Contracts now 
being negotiated for season of 1930. 


May we help you with your 
traffic problems ? 


For Rates or Other Information, Address 


HEDGER TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, ine. 


N. Y¥. momen! hemes 25 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. "DIGBY 4960" 
N. Y. Maritime Ex change BUFFALO OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Bullding BONDED CARRIER 
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$10,000,000.00 Ocean Terminals 


COMPOSED OF 
Concrete Wharves 
Enclosed Fireproof Transit Sheds 
Extensive Shipside Fireproof Warehouses 
Cotton Compress and Warehouses 


Automatic Sprinklers All Buildings __ 


Electric Derrick, 75-ton Capacity 
Coal and Material Handling Plant 
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damages arising from the failure so to do. Hollingsheas ¢ 
ve. J. 1. C. & BE. KR. KR. Co., 255 1. C. C. 19,. 20. 4 

The Commission has held that it is the carrier 
forward an unrouted shipment via the cheapest rout, 
that be interstate or intrastate, and that upon its faily 
it is liable for misroute. McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs, Great Yin 
ern, 47 I. C. C. 580. It has also been held that the shipp. 
the option of routing his shipment via an interstate jo), : 
the rate via that route is lower than that via an intracy, 
route, and that the carrier’s failure to accept a shipme,. 
routed is unlawful, section 15, paragraph 8, of the inten, 
commerce act, giving the shipper the right to route his freinhl 
Standard Oil Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 115 I. C. C, 93) = 
Commission would no doubt hoid that the carrier must foal 
a shipment via an intrastate route in accordance with the aa 
per’s routing instructions, and that it is liable for migroy,. 
failing to do so. 7 

The Commission, in our opinion, has jurisdiction in i, 
stant case to award reparation to the basis of the combiny, 
rate applicable via the intrastate route, by reason of the » 
rier’s failure to forward the shipment in accordance with a 
routing instructions shown in the bill of lading. Howeye Z 
to the reasonableness of the combination rate applicab) 
the intrastate route, in so far as it exceeds the rate of i» 
per gross ton which applies from a more distant point, thi; 
a question for determination, in our opinion, by the Pennsyly 
State Commission. a 


Claims for Misroute—Duty of Carrier to Furnish Copies of, 
of Lading 


Missouri.—Question: We have filed a number of overchay 
claims based on misroute which have been declined by the 
riers account our inability to furnish bills of lading. In nay 
all instances shippers and consignees have lost these de 
ments and railroad agents decline to furnish us copies therw 
Will you please advise if there is not some way by whic» 
can force the carriers to secure the bills of lading, quoty 
conference ruling or other authority? 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the Com 
sion’s decision in Peoria Board of Trade vs. A. T. & S.F, 
Co., 73 I. C. C. 532, on page 535 of which the Commission si 

On further hearing complainants indicated that if we deem: 
showing of the ultimate destinations of the shipments essential 
would ask us to require the carriers to produce that inform 
But even assuming that all the records of the shipments still 
such information would be insufficient without further data 
the joint rates ultimately applied and the amount of the ch 
collected. Complainants have not shown and apparently are u 
to show, with-a few possible exceptions, whether or not they 
the local charges ‘as such on each inbound shipment to Peoria. Wii 
out this information the proportion of, the reparation to which 
might be entitled could not be determined. In any event, und 
circumstances, we do not regard it as reasonable or appropr 
the carriers should be called upon at this time to furnish inform 
tion necessary to the establishment of complainants’ claims. 

Under the decision of the Commission in Wertheim (w 
aud Coke Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co., 112 I. C. C. 513, reparation w 
awarded, although the records of the shipper and carrier lu 
been destroyed, complainants having proved a complete chaiit 
circumstances entitling him to reparation. This case may 
gest to you a means of proving misroute on the part ot 
carriers in connection with the shipments in question. 
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Reconsignment—Basis for Charges Where Shipment Reconsigtt! 
Twice 
Alabama.—Question: I will appreciate your views 0! 
following subject, quoting any rulings of the Commission 
sustain your position: To illustrate, we will say that a shipu# 
originates at Trenton, N. J., and is billed to Pittsburgh, Pa — 
When the shipment arrives at Harrisburg, it is reconsk® 
to St. Louis, Mo., Maine and O’Fallon Sts. Station, Pennsylv 
R. R. delivery. While the shipment is en route beyond Ha 
burg, a request is made to change the routing via P. R. RA 
bash to St. Louis,-Newstead Ave. delivery, which is’ an exclis" 
Wabash delivery. : 
There is no change in the reconsigned destination, ony 
change in the routing, and the delivery at its original reconsig# 
destination. ; 
Carriers have taken the position that, due to the fact 
another delivery was required, this is virtually a second chalg 
in the destination. r 
The reconsigning rule clearly provides that “The term, 
tination’ as used in these rules means the billed destinatio. ° 
if such destination is served by terminal yard, then the termi 
yard will be considered as the destination.” - 
There is nothing in this rule that prevents a change a* 
routing for the same destination when it is for a delivery ™ 
can be made by a terminal line receiving a line haul. Wer 
be glad to have your views as to whether or not this is 4 secon 
change in destination. 
Answer: See, with respect to this question, the Co™ 
(Continued on page 1978) 
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Great \,. expediency; movement to final destination is 


































resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 












“ith the ‘ many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
ag a incidental charges including importation duties to be 
Misroute 5 collected at destination. 


ON in the; Fast Freight Service 






COmbinzt'» 
. Of the ¢ Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
1Ce with + is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 
However , 
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F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
f OVverchars 441 Monadnock Bldg. 414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
1 by the cm San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
3. In near 






F. C. Lona, Com. Agent 
301 Marquette Bldg. 
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Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City cee 101 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 
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Rate History— 
Its Importance 


Reconsignel 
iews on ty 
~— _ In rate cases perhaps the most important feature getting at the substance is called divining the “leg- 
‘zh, Pa is the exhibits, especially those showing rate com- islative intent” and can be done only by delving 
reconsiztd parisons. The witness uses them as the basis of his deeply into the history of the statute. The Supreme 
Pennsylvs testimony and the attorney relies heavily on them in Court has held that tariffs and rates have the force 
~~ oa preparing his brief and argument. Exhibits, how- of statutes. It is well, therefore, to get at the 
an exclisi ever, are of little value unless properly explained ‘legislative intent” that produced a rate before using 
and the rates used in the comparison are of little it for comparison. 
tion, ony! value unaccompanied by evidence as to the condi- 
7 tions that produced them. Before setting up certain Much rate history is to be found in the docket 
he fact tl rates for comparative purposes, therefore, it is well records and decisions of the Commission. We spe- 
cond chal to delve into their history to avoid using those that cjalize in digging it out; also in preparing chrono- 
ts might act like boomerangs. logical statements of rates, classification ratings, 
inate commodity descriptions, etc., as far back as they are 
the term One must get at the meaning of these comparative wanted. 
. rates before he can test their probative value. 
an i Courts and commissions recognize this. A statute The Traftic Service Corporation 
ul. Wet May appear to have a certain meaning but tribunals ; 
is a sectl look behind the form to get at the substance. This Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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Personal Notes 


atti att a allie 


Lester A. Robison, former passenger traffic manager Of th 
New York Central, died at his home in Irvington, Il, O¢gg, 
19. He was 64 years old. . [ 
F. C. Thompson has been appointed district freight wy 
passenger agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at San Francisco —— 
Appointment of D. H. Hutchinson as assistant genera] tre 
agent and George Byrne as division freight agent, of the Peony 
& Eastern Railway, has been announced. Mr. Hutchingoy » In 
have his headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., and Mr, Byn , C 
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Peoria, III. 
F. P. Daugherty, traffic manager, Universal Gypsum a 
Lime Company, has been appointed sales manager at Chicag, 
J. M. Carey has been promoted to traffic manager. 7 
R. A. Ells has been appointed general agent, Illinois 1 
minal Railroad, at Alton, Ill., succeeding O. J. Knapp, resigns 
to accept the position of traffic manager with the Mississip, 
Lime and Material Company. 
Pat M. Neff, formerly governor of Texas, has been appointy [h 
by Governor Moody to the Railroad Commission of Texg; , — 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Clarence E. Gilny, 














_ . , who was chairman of the Texas commission. 
Glimpse of busy scene on our New 850-foot Dock while The following changes have been made in the persom The 
it was still under construction. of Southern Steamship Company representatives: H. T. Lix Public 
sey, promoted to general agent at Houston; W. M. Van 
O d . l b commercial agent at Dallas; C. W. H. Johnston, soliciting freigy 1—Re 
wned, not privately Dut mu- agent at Dallas; H. K. Sherfy, commercial agent at Houston 2—Fo 
* ° J. T. Davis has been appointed general agent, Big Four Fo 
nicipally, the moving power be- Dayton, 0., succeeding T. P. Stabler, retired. - 
° ° : . W. R. Rhodes has been appointed general eastern pass 
hind the Port of Wilmington 1S ger agent, Chesapeake & Ohio, at New York, succeeding (.} = 
. ° + Kincaid, who has been transferred to district passenger age u 
not primarily the wish to make at Washington, D. C., at his own request. Mr. Kincaid succes 1—Ne 
> E. N. Bailey, who has been promoted to district passenger aga 
money—as a glance at our tariff at Richmond, Va. The appointments are effective November! a 
: 2 a ° In the article describing the work of the Transportatin 
will prove. Rather is it munic- Law Institute, printed in The Traffic World, October 19, p. i 10—Sh 
~ ° ° ° ° ° the name of the editor-in-chief was given as Harry Elmer Bama 11—Ce 
ipal pride Mm making Wilming- His correct name, is Harry Cleveland Barnes. 12—Ce 
ton the Port of entry and depar- te 
| 
ture for as much of the coun- s 15—Ns 
try’s imports and exports as its : Doings of the Traffic Clubs = 
e . ssi e 
fortunate geographical location 1-80 
° ° 19—So 
justifies. Pending bus legislation was the subject of an address 20—So 
Ww h | | | 7 Paul Wooton, Washington correspondent of the ae 21—So 
e a es Publications, before a meeting of the Richmond Traiic 
> . — a meee - 7s October 14. “Congress is practically certain to pass an {lt 22—Te 
tions relative to our facilities state bus bill at the regular session which begins in Decemlt 23—Te 
' he declared. Since legislation is practically certain to pas! u—Tr 
rates and terms and how our the next session, he said, “men who are in disagreement Wi $y 
P l S ‘ h : any provision of the Parker bill, re who — Se ~ %6—Tr 
ersona V1 additions to it, must bring their ideas promptly to te 
ervice increases their tion of the respective committees, if they wish to impress thea 271—Tr 
value to you. on those handling the legislation.” 28—W. 
29—Wi 


4 The annual meeting and election of the vr ont 
Newark will be held at the Elks’ Club November 4. An unis 
Charles H. Gant, Manager program of entertainment is promised. 31—Tr 





ilmi i i | $2—Tr 
Wilmington Marine Terminal There was an attendance of about 150 at the annual mee 
Wilmington, Delaware of the Co-Operative Traffic Association of New York, eT a 

10, at which the following officers were elected: President, J 4—Co 

Scully, Johns Manville Corporation; first vice-president, T.4 35—Ns 


Drescher, W. T. Grant Company; second vice-president, har 36—Ex 
mond J. Newberry, Johns Manville Coporation; secretit St 
Charles J. Baker, American Smelting and Refining om, %_Ry 


th D Ja treasurer, John A. Patton, Sinclair Refining oo baal 
on e war responding secretary, John J. Donelon, Southern Paciic, 

€ € of governors, Joseph A. Sheehan (chairman), Kenneth Spree 40—Ag 
Charles S. Lozier and John Poye. At a meeting October - 


moving pictures portraying the handling of explosives Wf Se 
| shown, under the auspices of the Bureau of Explosives, 42" 
| can Railway Association. The 





Directors of the Traffic Club of Memphis sent the foll 
ing telegram to Thomas A. Edison, October 21: “Four hub - 
and fifty transportation and traffic representatives of ee 41 
and shippers comprising the Memphis Traffic _ eer - 


today, gave utterance to and sincere appreciation 0 
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From Start to Finish 


In Both Freight Rate and 
Classification Change 


Is Now Promptly Told of 


[he Traffic Bulletin 


The Information Regularly Carried in This 
Publication Includes the Fellowing: 


1—Released Rate Orders 
2—Fourth Section Applications 
3—Fourth Section Orders 
4—Sixth Section Orders 
5—Investigation and Suspension Orders 
6—Suspension Orders Vacated 
1—New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I. C.C. 
&—Tariffs Rejected by the I. C. C. 
§—Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 
10—Shipping Board Tariffs 
11—Central Freight Association Docket 
12—Central Freight Association Hearings 
13—C. F. A., Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Docket 
14—Illinois Freight Association Docket 
15—National Perishable Freight Committee Docket 
16—New England Freight Association Docket 
1j—New England Freight Association Hearings 
18—Southern Freight Association Docket 
18—Southern Freight Association Dispositions 
20—Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 
21—Southwestern Freight Bureau Hearings 
22—Texas Tariff Bureau Docket 
23—Texas Tariff Bureau Hearings 
24—Trunk Line Association Docket 
2—Trunk Line Association Hearings 
2—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Docket 
27—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Hearings 
28—Western Trunk Line Docket 
293—Western Trunk Line Hearings 
30—Western Trunk Line Dispositions 
3l—Transcontinental Freight Bureau Docket 
32—Transcontinental Freight Bureau Dispositions 
33—Southern Ports Foreign Freight Docket 
34—Consolidated Classification Docket 
%5—National Diversion and Reconsignment Dockets 
36—Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 
37—Steamship Sailings 

Express Classification Docket 
39 Address of Roads Filing First Tarif with I. C. C. 
{0—Adoption Notices 


Samples and full information free on request 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


Publishers THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
418 South Market St., Chicago 








The Traffic World 


LEVERY STEP 





THE NATION’S TARIFF FILE 


WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


“THE EASIEST WAY” 


es) | ea) (ee 


ae 


T2—Tariff File Section With 24 2-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 


a aT 
| || 


T3—Tariff File Section With 16 3-Inch Drep Front Tariff Files 


ETT 





A TRIBE ES 
| 


T4—Tariff File Section With 12 4-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 


ja 


T5—Sliding Shelf Sectien 


SA NT 
[= {| — 


T6—Twe Drawer Sterage Section 


FH 


T7—Lew Sanitary Base Section 


Write us for information 


P. A. Wetzel Company 


Manufacturers 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


SS 
SS KENTUCKY | co_pEN DRAGON | 5S WASHINGTON 


Oct. 29 Nov. 5 Nov. 12 
Nov. 2 Nov. 9 Nov. 16 


Sailing from 


Due to Arrive 


San Francisco... Nov. 28 Dec. 8 Dec. 12 
Los Angeles ... (Omits) Dee. 21 i 
Portland D (Omits) 


ec. 7 
Seattle-Tacoma (Omits) (Omits) 


Sailings every week thereafter. 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


SS NEW YORK /|SS GOLDEN FLEECE 
Oct. 


Sailing from SS OLYMPIA 


( Omits) 
Due to arrive 


San Francisco.. x Dee. 12 
Los Angeles... (Omits) 
Portland Dec. 18 
Seattle-Tacoma 


Sailings every ten days thereafter. 
STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Matson Navigation Company 
215 Market St.,”San Francisco, Cal. Tel. Davenport 2300 


Williams, Dimond & Co. 
Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


yy 


K(G24>> Steamship Service 


hy S 
Za Peesad I 
<2 > 


General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Columbia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, British Honduras, and via trans- 
shipment at Cristobal to West Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


433 California St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. ogy Tou 


San Francisce, Cal. New Yerk, N. Y. New Orleans, 


Leng Wharf, 140 S. Dearbern St., 
Boston, Mass. Chicage, Ill. 
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dependance upon the incandescent lamp which your Wonders 
genius brought to this world fifty years ago, the Golden Jy, 
of which discovery is being celebrated throughout the 7 
today. We join in expressing appreciation and hearty Congres 
lations.” ” Fira 


As a part of the educational program of the Traffic Chis» 
St. Louis, George Goodwin, president of the club, wil] make s, 
opening addresses before traffic classes to be opened at ts 
Beaumont and Roosevelt high schools, at St. Louis, Novenis 
4 and 5, respectively. Enrollment in the two classes now p» 
bers 228. The annual dinner of the traffic club will be gi; 
at the New Jefferson Hotel December 3. A number of gpesin 
of national reputation will be on the program, according to 4 
announcement. . 


The annual “Ladies’ Night” of the Traffic Club of Ney p, 
land will be given at the Copley-Plaza November 5, fy», 
tainment in the form of vaudeville skits will follow dinner — 


At a meeting of the Traffic Club of the Brooklyn Chany 
of Commerce at the Elks’ Club October 17, the nominating op 
mittee presented the following ticket: President, Louis Harte 
traffic manager, U. S. Printing and Lithographing Compa; 
vice-president, J. P. Cleary, manager, Universal Carloading x 
Distributing Company; secretary, A. C. Welsch, traffic mana: 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; treasurer, S. B. Spoor, tn& 
manager, Detmer, Bruner and Mason; assistant. treagy: 
Edward Keil, assistant general eastern agent, Central of \z 
Jersey; board of governors, C. E. Holst, general traffic mang 
American Manufacturing Company, and T. C. Morrison, auiiy 
New York Dock Company. The next meeting of the club wW 
be on board the Steamship George Washington, November}! 
Officers will be elected and the annual dinner will be held, 


In the concluding match of the golf tournament of the Mia 
Valley Traffic Club, J. W. Cobey defeated H. E. Malone, % 
ning the “President’s Cup,” which will be awarded at the amy 
dinner, tentatively set for February 4. A testimonial dinners 
Percy Stabler, retired Big Four representative and one of tt 
founders of the club, will be given early in December. A tic 
of nominations for the annual election will be selected by tt 
board November 14, and about a week later the membentj 
committee, of which A. C. Bales is chairman, will selecta 
opposing ticket. The Traffic Study Club is expected to be 
its meetings in the near future. 


Charles W. Hadley, chairman of the Illinois Commerce (a 
mission, will speak on “The Majesty of the Law” at a lunch 
of the Traffic Club of Chicago at the Palmer House October# 
Other members of the Illinois commission will be special gues 
Invited guests include a large number of the leading rail 
and industrial officials of the city. 


The weekly luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas (@ 
was omitted October 21. The next meeting will be October® 


The first joint annual dinner of the Transportation ¢ 
of Buffalo and the Buffalo Passenger Association will be si" 
at the Hotel Buffalo November 27. The committee in cha 
is headed by Floyd O. Dutcher and Harold C. Ostertag. 


“Extension of Railroad Service by Use of Trucks, Int 
ing Storedoor Delivery, Inland Stations, Etc.,” was the sui 
of a forum meeting of the Traffic Club of New York at the i 
Central Hotel October 22. Walter Bockstahler, vice-presidet! 
the club, presided and J. W. Roberts, assistant to the ™ 
president, Pennsylvania Railroad, led the discussion. 


A special meeting of the Traffic Club of Wichita was ™ 
at the Wichita Club October 24 to receive the report 
delegates to the semi-annual meeting of the Associated 
Clubs of America at St. Louis. 


The weekly luncheon of the Oklahoma City Traffic © 
was held at the Skirvin Hotel October 21. Special ente 
ment, arranged by Neil Norsworthy, was presented. 


The annual dinner and election of officers of. the 
Traffic Club will be held December 3. The president € 
club, A. S. Brinkworth, has resigned, having moved to — 
city. He has been succeeded by F. J. Bailey, assistant sei) 
traffic manager, Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Massillot 


At the weekly luncheon of the Transportation Club 0 
Paul at the Union Depot dining room October 22, the-se¢ | 
Charles A. Liggett, reported on the meeting of the Ass 
Traffic Club of America at St. Louis. 


“Latin-American Night” was observed by the a : 
Traffic Club of San Francisco at the Women’s City Club 
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MYINESN 


EASTERN AGENTS 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


From Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York 
Bi-Weekly or Fortnightly 


DIRECT TO 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR —SAN 
FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East 
and British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINES 
Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 


Branch Offices 
Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Mobile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


ITRAFFIC) 
PROBLEMS 


You may have trouble in solving some of 
them. Take them to our agents and they 
will help you gladly. You'll find a _ thor- 
oughly trained traffic department ready to 
cooperate in the handling of your shipments. 
With experience gained in 22 countries an 
invaluable service is at your disposal. 


With competition so keen, the dependability 
of sailings, the speed, the care in handling 
and transshipment of cargoes are important 
factors. Ship via American Mail Line and 
insure regularity and dependability. Every 
other Saturday at 11 a. m. a “President 
Liner” leaves Seattle for the Orient over the 
short route. Every other Monday at 3 p. m. 
another one arrives at Seattle from the Orient, 


This splendid service is augmented with “Cargo 
Liners” with frequent sailings between Puget 
Sound and the Orient. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. A 
TIE, 9 - Agt. R. W. Bruce, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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Calmar Steamship Corporation 


CALMAR LINE—Coast-to-Coast—Via Panama Canal 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Voy. Baltimore 
No. Arrive— Depart 


Sailed 

8 PENNMAR Sailed 
8 YORKMAR | Oct. 18 Oct. 22 
R | Nov. 3 Nov. 7 
Nov.18 Nov. 22 
Dec. 3 Dec. 7 
Dec. 18 Dec. 22 


San Francisco 
Oakland 


Oct. 28 Oct. 31 
Nov. 12 Nov. 15 
Nov. 27 Nov.30 
Dec. 13 Dec. 16 
Dec. 28 Dec. 31 
Jan.12 Jan. 15 


7 CUBORE Jan.27 Jan. 30 


Philadelphia 
Arrive— Depart 


Sailed 
Oct. 9 Oct. 15 
Oct. 24 Oct. 30 
Nov. 9 Nov.15 
Nov. 24 Nov. 30 
Dec. 9 Dec. 15 
Dec. 24 Deo. 30 


Portland 
Arrive— Depart 


Nov. 3 Nov. 4 
Nov.18 Nov. 19 
Dec. 3 Dec. 4 
Dec. 19 Dec. 20 
Jan. 3 Jan. 4 
Jan.18 Jan. 19 
Feb. 2 Feb. 3 


THROUGH BILLS OF LADING ISSUED 


FROM BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA TO 


Los Angeles 
Arrive— Depart 


Oct. 23 Oct. 26 
Nov. 7 Nov.10 
Nov. 22 Nov.25 
Dec. 8 Dec. 11 
Dec. 23 Dec. 26 
Jan. 7 Jan. 10 
Jan. 22 Jan. 25 
——_—_—_——— 


Seattle 
Arrive— Depart 


Nov. 6 Nov. 8 
Nov. 21 Nov. 23 
Dec. 6 Dec. 8 
Dec. 22 Dec. 24 
Jan. 6 Jan. 8 
Jan. 21 Jan. 23 
Feb. 5 Feb. 7 


PACIFIC COAST OF U.S.A.-BRITISH COLUMBIA-AUSTRALIA-HAWAII AND THE ORIENT 
_ NCALMAR. STEAMSHIP. CORP. ee near tMaR STEAMSHIP CORP. 


Meore & MeCermack, Gen. 

§ Seca » New York, Tel. Bowl. Grn. 2885 
eurse Bidg., Phila., Pa., Tel. Lemb. 9610 
15 cn Gay St. Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Rookery Bidg., Chicago, ill. Tel. Central 7789 
— Trust Bidg., Cleveland, O., Tel. 


erry, ret 
Oliver ide. Pittsburgh, Pa., Tel. At- 
lantie 1274 
ATLANTIC COAST PIERS 
Baltimere—Pler 5, West Md. Ry. 


Govtagtee 
Philadelphia—Pler 27N. Reading Co. 


Port 


> “SN of 
reags AM 


I3 


DENS 


( 
ALIFO 


Three NEW liners 
largest built 
under American flag 


Swayne & H 
240 Frent St., 


Franolece, Tel. Daven- 


rt 67 
631 Central Bidg., Los Angeles, Tel. Trinity 
on Bre. of Trade Bidg., Portland, Ore., 
el. 
201 Central bids. Seattle, Tel. Elliott 6383 


PACIFIC COAST PIERS 
Los Angeles—230 ol Islan 


Oaklan 
Portiand—Ne. 


Howard Termin 
San Franelsoe—Pier No. 50 
4 


—Oceanie Term 


Seattle—Atiantie Deck Termina 


RECA 


RNY 


S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 
Eastbound from 
San Francisco—Los Angeles 


Pennsylvania Nov. 9 Dec. 21 
California... Nov.23 Jan. 4 


Westbound from New York 


California... Nov. 2 Dec. 14 
Virginia..... Nov.16 Dec, 28 
Pennsylvania Nov. 30 Jan. 11 


INTERNATIONAL 
Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C 


(West 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 


Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 


Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. 


San Francisco, 60 California St. 


a 2 


Virginia.... .Dec. 


7 Jan. 18 


from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama faeific fine 


MARINE 


COMPANY 


1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Tel. Bowling Green 8300 
Boston, 84 State Street 
Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 


merce Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 
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24. The principal speakers were Roberto Silva, agent of 
. Latin American Line, and Selite N. Puente, genera] ,,. 
| RAIL, RIVERandQCEAN National Railways of Mexico. Representatives of each 9; 
ona to serve you... Latin American consulates were present. 


At New Orleans, 9 The Omaha Traffic Club gave a “Club Dinner” at the Pm 


Trunk Railways, the 
Mississippi Barge Hotel October 24, 


Lines and 90 Steam- 

ship Lines are given “Burlington Day” was observed by the Traffic Club ofy 
greatest usefulness neapolis at the first of its Thursday luncheons of the fqy 
through $55,000,000 son at the Nicollet Hotel Octover 24. A number of Burl. 


Port Facilities, pub- P ' 
licly owned, adapted officials were guests of the club and Warren E. Fuller, agin. 


to every product, to the executive vice-president of that line, was the pring 
speeding transfer, speaker. Entertainment included a program of music, fe 


lowering handling ing the Gold Medal Male Quartet. 
, ¢ costs, aiding in the 


race with competition. L. C. Sorrell, professor of transportation at the y 


sity of Chicago, addressed the monthly meeting of the gum 
~ Ee WW oO R i a A NX s Bend Traffic Club, October 21, on the subject of the educat, 

program of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE EEE 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 1072) 
PANAMA MAIL ~ - CO sion’s decision in M’Swain Lumber Co. vs. A. T. ENR 
e + ® Corp., 142 I. C. C. 605. In this case the Commission said: 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service Complainants contend that the movements here stated 


stituted only one change in destination under the rules, in 


; case the 38.5-cent joint rate would be applicable from origin tog 
Regu lar Fortnightly Sailings Direct to herdstown, plus a stoppage and reconsignment charge. Repap 


CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, BALBOA, PANAMA is sought to that basis. Complainants urge that a reconsignment 


only be accomplished by doing the thing requested; and that 


CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, ACAJUTLA, consignment instructions may be canceled and other instruct 


substituted in lieu thereof in cases where there is ample time 


CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN the carrier to intercept the shipment and change the instruct 


peter —~ ————. is gre ie A - stress the fact that 
. ees - . * out-of-line or a onal movement of the car was made ani 

With trans-shipment service via Cristobal to Punta Arenas, there was only one actual change in destination. ta 

San Juan del Sur, Amapala, La Union, San Jose de Guate- The rules define reconsignment, among other things, as 2 chug 

mala, Acapulco and Manzanillo, Mexico. : in destination and/or any other instructions given by consignor, jm 

signee, or owner necessary to effect delivery which require a chug 

Next Sailing from New York ... . October 31 in billing or additional movement of the car, or both. Complainay 


Interceastal freight accepted beth West and Eastbound, frem New York orders had in each instance been executed prior to the receipt¢ 
their subsequent orders. It is clear that no orders could be substitu 
te Les Angeles Harber and San Francisco and from California perts in lieu of those already executed. 


140 8S. Dearbern St., Chicage, Ill. 2 Pine Street, San Francisce, Cal. In our opinion, there were two reconsignments in the inst 
_10 Hanover 8q., New York, N. Y. 548 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. case. 


PANAMA R. R. DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Panama hi 
road Company a dividend of 5 per cent of the capital stock¢ 
the company was declared out of the net earnings for the fis 
year ended June 30, 1929. The entire capital stock of this ce 
pany, amounting to $7,000,000, is owned by the United Stas 
government, the stock being in the name of the Secretary ¢ 


War. In accordance with law, the Secretary of War has trar 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury a check for $350,\it 
the amount of the dividend, for deposit in the treasury of ti 
United States. 


Prompt Distribution of Pool Cars. NORTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Economical City Deliveries. The twenty-ninth formal meeting of the Northwest Shipp 
Light or Heavy Freight Transfer. Advisory Board will be held at the New Duluth Hotel, Duh 
Modern Motor Equipment. Minn., October 29. The session will begin at 9 a. m. A mt 


s * ing of the executive committee will be held a 8 a. m. the sam 
Efficient Service. Careful Drivers. day. Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, will adérs 


the meeting of the board. Commodity committee reports, e# 

VY. SENG TEAMING CO. mating the number of cars pony Bes handle — in th 
last quarter of the year, will make their reports an 6 

606 West Lake Street CHICAGO representatives will report on condition of equipment and othe! 

matters. The general transportation situation will be reviewd 

by L. M. Betts, car service division, American Railway A#® 

ciation, Washington, and conditions local to the board will 

° covered by P. J. Coleman, district manager. Officers will! 

l ern teams om all elected. Following the meeting, the board members will & 

taken on a tour of inspection to Steelton, Minn., and the plas 

of the Minnesota Steel and Universal Portland Cement 

OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE panies. 

BETWEEN — 

‘a . RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION a 

The twenty-first annual dinner of the Railway Bu 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. Association will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov 


ber 21. The program for the morning includes a busine 
aciovieiaatath session and a conference on “Railway Budgets.” Elme 1 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturda Howson, western editor of the Railway Age, will speak ® 
From Houston “ae” Tharedee “Railway Budgets an Aid to Orderly Spending.” The —_ 
iad in ys ys session is to be followed by a luncheon-business session and 
annual banquet will be held in the evening, with the follows 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars addresses: Charles Ward Seabury, president of the ry 
Association of Commerce, address of welcome; Lawrence 
GENERAL OFFICES: Downs, president of the Illinois Central, “The Railways’ Fi® 
321 Commercial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. cial Future,” and Hans V. Kaltenborn, associate editor 
Brooklyn Eagle, “The International Horizon.” 
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agent of j 
‘aa SN PITTSBURGHIDISTRIBUTION | | Do Y w 

iy 7 one sot Slavargh, District Dovu! population ion Chromeh the 2 Ee, eS Oo ou oO oe > 
ail ca mk erent fr elt deliveries. “Lowest. obtainable insurance rates. ibvery (1) Rent teams and trucks? = (2) Distribute pool cars? 

i a + nau a AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK (3) Make daily deliveries to suburbs as well as 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS to all parts of Chicago? 

Club ot y piiubersh Terminal Warehouse & Trascter Company JOS.STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 

ef Terminal Way and Carson Streets pe calbaicatiomainat Established 1857 1020 Seuth{Canal, Street, Chicago 


Uller, agsians 


‘i larke: aoa...) | NEV ORLEANS 


distribution of merchandise In the heart of the Commercial District 


to Illinois points. we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 
/ the Uning erated for the particular service of the traffic manager 
of the So by a specialized organization that will handle orders as 
16 educa WAREHOUSES promptly and efficiently as your own shipping department. 
2a. oy The most centrally located warehouse in the city 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 2atcille 


RS 
eg; RICHMOND, VA.| [TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 

n said: ee = Storers, Distributors and Forwarders ST. JOSEPH, ememene 
| a a fhe i of General Merchandise GEOGRAPHICALLY 
~~ in y —— 1S ary bee 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space wee BA 
c.” Repan ooo haeee a ee Sone me DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
‘and a NRE ee AND FORWARDING 
> nstruet “>. te ” ? ast Cary Street 

mple time gine SERVICE 
1 instructigy 

fact that y 
nade and thy © = 
=. « S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 
‘Complaint , aaee poids = aoa Ss ks tee! ” ° 
the receipt ¢ s as 2 : 


be substiud . a RE | 
nthe ins “reba Sessa Storers, Distributors 
cate: | “" Forwarders 


Panama Ril . ' - ; 

ital stock ¢ 

See Gall io —_— General Manchandl ise 

hed tal The only modern a a yey falty equipped and centrally Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 
loca i ochester 

Secretary d {nsurance rate 12 cents per $100.00. 

ar has tram Located oa private siding of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, 


soir tal B.R.& P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. Rochester, N. Y. SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


REAL TRAINED -— 
at sr A LARY or TRAFFIC AUSTRALIA 


ast Shipper 
FAST DIRECT SERVICE — PASSENG' 


m. the sof] NCREASES MEN THE TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP PCO. L LTD. 

: M.S. s.S. 

i ili S.S. BOREN 
= 7 How men in routine traffic work have increased am rE we ee YNGAREN 
; aa tnt their earning power through expert training. SEATTLE tan, © 
the railed ni that -imployee today should and additional sources of raw material. VANCOUVER | Nov. 7 8 F 

ic Management — is intelligent handlin: 
rt and oll d by men of thorough training— the Interstate Commerce Commission || LOS ANGELES | Nov.19 | Dec. 20 | Jan. 20 | Jan. 23 | Feb. 
be reviews eravery substantial opportunities, The often results in economies for his em- Due 
il Ass n ager whois really skilledinthe ployerrunning into the tens of thousands BRISBANE Nov. 16 Jan. 7 
Lllway que of his profession commands a of dollars. Our interesting 64-page book, SYDNEY Nov. 21 
yard will ® esalary and highstandinginhiscom- ‘Opportunities In Traffic Management,” NEWCASTLE Nov. 26 
ers will ny because his work affects vitally the tells the complete story. Every traffic MELBOURNE Nov. 30 
ers will Dora hin donne a 36 eee ag this || ADELAIDE Dec. 7 | Jan.23 | Mch. 8 | Mch. 1 
pends the flow of produc- nd for i ay arn how 
1 the platt hand distribution. Throughlowered LaSalle home-study training in Traffic GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORP ORATION 
ement ¢it ts, prevention of losses, better pack- Management has helped many men up to Pacific Coast Agents 
yas. quicker deliveries, and in scores of the bigger-pay traffic positions. Write 240 Battery Street, San Francisco 
rh ways he effects enormous savings us today for all the facts. Your inquiry attery ’ 
isemployer. Heisconsultedonloca- will not obligate you in the slightest. E. L. McCONNAUGHEY & CO., INC. J. H. S. Sere & Co. 
ba of branches, warehouses, new plants, (327 rah St., 906 METROIT Tt 

y Busisef[eeaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1095-T, Chicago, III. 
1Z0, ie 
a _bus UNION CITYO;-0 WATERBURY =~ 

sine a a mummee, men THRU RATES AND 
1 speak @ ANSONIA 90S a 
a> Oa enue rn DIRECT WATER ROUTES 
“~ al : MYSTIC South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
“ a _westent JOM London and Norwich, Conn. 

e 
awrence 4 C. F.A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
‘ays’ Fit LONG ISLAND SOUND to South and Southwest 
itor of Ey, STORE DOOR DELIVERY CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH 


ay oun ows woTOR TRUCKS 2)7@] MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 
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Docket of the Commission 


‘ NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rogers: 

‘21997—G. W. Laughlin, Assist. Grand Chief Engineer and National 
' Legislative Representative of Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
| gineers et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


October 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: 

| Finance No. 7521—Application of Yankton, Norfolk & Southern R. R. 

' under Section 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act for authority 
to issue securities. 


October 28—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Marshall: 
Fourth Section Application Na. 13808, filed by DeQueen & Eastern 
R. R. and T. O. & E. R. R. 


Qctober 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
|. & S. 3361—Classification rating on candy and confectionery in 
southern territory. 


October 28—Hastings, Neb.—Examiner Bardwell: 
; a o> eed of Commerce, Hastings, Neb., et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
y. et al. 


October 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 
22300—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


October 28—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
a Cotton Waste & Linter Exchange vs. B. & O. R. 
. et al, 


October 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17517—Rates on chert, clay, sand and gravel within state of Georgia. 
17763—Roguemore Gravel Go. et al. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. et al. 
October 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 
22545—Bradbury Marble Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


October 29—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Bardwell: 
‘1. & S. 3351—Cheese from Nebraska to Southwestern pts. 


October 29—Columbus, O.— Public Utilities Commission of Ohio: 
Finance No. 6072—Amended application of F. P. & E. R. R. for 
authority to construct an extension of its line in Lake and Ashta- 
bula counties, O. 


October 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19028—Clarkston Chamber of Commerce vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 
19324—Lewiston Commercial Club vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 
19700—Public Utilities Commission of the state of Idaho et al. vs. 
Un. Pac. R. R. et al. 


October 29—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
l. & S. 3335—Silica sand from points in Illinois to destinations in 
Ohio and Indiana. 


October 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 
_ 22635—Ed Barnett, doing business as Ed. Barnett Mule Co. et al. 
vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


October 30—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Bardwell: 
22235 (Sub. 2)—Nash Finch Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
22235 — Sub, 1)—George F. Burt & Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
et al.": 
October 30—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Marshall: 
22496—-Garsons Iron & Steel Co. vs. G. & S. R. R. R. et al. 


October 30—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Sullivan: 
22666—Schroon River Pulp & Paper Co. vs. D. & H. Co. 


October 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
bar ger — Service Commission of Oregon vs. Central Pacific Ry. 
et al. 


October 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weed: 
Finance No. 7 Application Kansas & Sidell R. R. 
to acquire control by lease of Yale Short Line R. R. 


October 31—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 
1. & S. 3358—Classification rating on rough split leather for glove 
palm and finger reinforcements in official territory. 


October 31—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17801 (and consolidated cases)—Rules for car-hire settlement. 


October 31—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Marshall: 
22644— Wilson Supply Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 31—Columbus, O.—Examiner Gwynn: 
22312—Ohio Farm Bureau Federation et al. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 


November 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner_ Davis: 

Finance No. 7857—Joint Application of Scotia Telephone Co. and 
S. W. Bell Telephone Co. for a certificate that the proposed sale 
of certain telephone properties in the state of Missouri will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. 

Finance No. 7864—Joint Application of Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. and R. C. Corr, for a certificate that the proposed 
sale and purchase of certain telephone properties owned by R. C. 
Corr in the state of Alabama, consisting principally of an ex- 
change of Parrish, Ala., will be of advantage to persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

Finance No. 7865—Joint Application of Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. and B. F. Hatch for a certificate that the pro- 
posed sale and purchase of certain telephone properties owned 
by B. F. Hatch in the state of Alabama, consisting principally 
of an exchange at Uniontown, Ala., will be of advantage to per- 
sons to whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

November 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
22539 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Semet-Solvay Co. vs. B. S. R. R. et al. 
November 1—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Hill: 
er Compress and Warehouse Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. 
y. et al. 
November 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 
22507—Wallace Coal Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
November 1—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Bardwell: 
22608—C. W. Hull Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
22615—Bladen Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
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November 1—Butte, Mont.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
22316—Russell Oil Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 


November 1—Binghampton, N. Y.—Examiner Sullivan: 
22447—Wood Distillers Corp. et al. vs. N. Y. O. & W. R, Re 
November 1—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Marshall: a 
22318—Kelly Frost Motor Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et ay 


November 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 920 and 922. 


November 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

* Finance No. 7854—Application Wabash Ry. for an order apn 
and authorizing acquisition by it of control under lease 
Fayette Union Ry. ot 

November 2—Rock Island, Ill_—Examiner Maidens: 

* 22451—Illinois Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 2—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Bardwell: 
22594—Concrete Engineering Co. et al. vs. G. & SSL RR 


November 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: “ 
22356 (and Sub. 1)—Amos-James Grocery Co. et al. vs. ¢ y 
P. & P. R. R. et al. : 


November 2—Monroe, La.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
22382 (and Sub. 1)—Coltexo Corp. vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al, 


November 2—Dayton, O.—Examiner Gwynn: 
22522 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 24, incl.)—Shaeffer Oil Co, ys, MX 
R. R. et al. . 
November 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 
— — 1 and 2)—Manassa Timber Co. vs. A, 7, && 
y. et al. , 
November 4—Dubuque, Ia.—Examiner Maidens: 
Finance No. 7705—Application of C. M. St. P. & P. RR ty 
tificate to abandon its line of railroad between Worthington, 
Farley, Ia. ; 


November 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
22537—-By-Products Coke Corp. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. etal 


November 4—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Hill: 
22566—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. vs. Southen 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


HOW MANY time saving forms are you using in your traf 
partment? There are 19 in our free folder, ready to be mailed: 
your inspection today. Investigate these potential money savers » 
Ask for “Traffic Department Forms.” The Traffic Service Corp, 
tion, Merchandise Department, 418 South Market Street, Chica 


WANTED—Services of two men (secretary-stenographer ani § 
clerk) evenings in exchange for traffic training. Triangle Ti 
Training Service, 1919 Berteau Ave., Chicago. Phone O. W. Sodenus 
Lakeview 6542. 


_WANTED—Freight rate clerk, preferably with traffic bureau « 
perience; state age, experience, whether married or single, star 
=, expected and reference. Address Box 242, care Traffic Wai 
shicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic manager or assistant, employe 
position desired with commercial or industrial organization. B 
experience, rates, claims, informal complaints, 12 years’ mil 
service, LaSalle trained, age 30. Address C. 
World, Chicago, IIl. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


Se 
FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


18 E. 26th St., New Yat 


Chicage Modern Warehouses 


VJERCHANDISE STORAGE and 


seer cgieet POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPII! 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


O. H. 230, care Trl 
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